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ARTICLE I. 


CARE OF THE YOUNG.* 
By REv. CHARLEs S. ALBERT, A, M., Baltimore, Md. 


We are to consider, to-day, as is specified by the noble and 
worthy founder of this lecture-course, the Care of the Young. 
As we understand the purpose, which inspired this lecture foun- 
dation, to be a desire to give the students of this Seminary the 
experience acquired by settled pastors in their work, the prac- 
tical rather than the theoretical, therefore, we have written 
those things which have largely come before us in the active 
ministry, the results of thought and action. 

We have not attempted an exhaustive treatise of any one 
part of the subject, but rather have striven to give such hints 
as may be valuable to the working minister, so that in the fu- 
ture pastorate you may know how others do and take there- 
from, it may be, but an inspiration to your thought which thus 
quickened may devise better methods. 

It has seemed wise to open this lecture with a discussion of the 
pastor’s indirect care of the young, which he may exercise by the 
influence he exerts upon those who have charge of the children 
before they come under his own personal supervision and teach- 
ing. 

*Rice lecture before the students of the Gettysburg Theological Semi- 
nary, 1883. 
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INDIRECT PASTORAL CARE OF THE YOUNG. 

When does the care of the young commence? It com- 
mences in infancy. It begins in the cradle. It has been said, 
“The sense of touch, the mother of all the other senses, is the 
only one which the child brings into the world already experi- 
enced; but, by the pats, caresses, hugs, etc., so instinctive with 
young mothers, varied feelings and sentiments are communi- 
cated to the child long before it recognizes its own body as dis- 
tinct from things about it. The mother’s face and voice are 
the first conscious objects as the infant soul unfolds, and she 
soon comes to stand in the very place of God to her child. All 
the religion of which the child is capable during this by no 
means brief stage of its development, consists of those senti- 
ments—gratitude, trust, dependence, love, etc.—now felt only 
for her, which are later directed to God. The less these are 
now cultivated toward the mother, who is now their only fitting, 
if not their only possible object, the more feebly they will later 
be felt toward God.”’* 

It is difficult for us to estimate the influences exerted so early 
in life; that they may be profound is possible. One has well 
compared the soul of an infant to a seed planted in a garden, 
“It was not pressed, or, moved by the breezes which rustled the 
leaves overhead. The sunlight did not fall upon it, and even 
dew and evening coolness scarcely reached it; but yet there 
was not a breath of air, or a ray of sunshine, not a drop of 
moisture to which it was unresponsive and which did not stir. 
all its germinative forces.” 

The opening years of childhood must likewise be of the great- 
est importanee and here also they are largely formed by the 
instructions and life of the parents. Substitutes may be found 
for parental religious instruction, but the best of substitutes are 
mere make-shifts. It is hard by an hour or two of Sunday 
work to counteract in children the influences of years past and, 
even overlooking these, of the six days of the worldly life and 
training of parents, to which they are constantly subjected, as 
pastors cannot be the adopted parents of all the children in the 


*G. Stanley Hall, Princeton Review, Jan. 1882, p. 34. 
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congregation, and still ought to care for the young who are 
neglected, how shall they reach children in this early but im- 
portant stage of life? It must he done indirectly. 

One of the fundamental parts of true care of the young is, the 
insistence by preaching and private conversation on the obliga- 
tions of parentage on the one hand and, on the other, to afford 
those who realize these obligations, such instruction as may assist 
them in the care of their children. It is true that it is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult task, especially for young ministers, to speak 
wisely on such and kindred subjects. We well remember that 
when young and inexperienced, we thought that we could easily 
tell parents how to rear their children. After children came to 
our own household, we found that preaching was easier than prac- 
tical training. The soul of a child requires delicate handling. 
Each one is an original. The same methods cannot be applied 
to all; whilst they might do good to some, they would ruin 
others. True education requires a study of temperament and 
will discriminate in its treatment according to disposition. 
Such thinking sent us back to the Bible, and then we discovered 
that methods were not so much insisted upon as principles. It 
declares that parents are responsible for the care of their chil- 
dren; that they are to train them religiously, to “bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord ;” and it affords 
numerous examples for their direction. Two great principles 
are laid down, to which all methods are to conform, the princi- 
ples of authority and love. Obedience is demanded of children 
and parents are required to exert authority, yet in the spirit of 
love. “Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath ;” authority 
and love, the law and the Gospel. The child must learn obedi- 
ence in the household if he is to be a man of worth at last. It 
has been a subject of observation that children who were 
brought up strictly, almost harshly, have eventually made bet- 
ter men than those who were sentimentally trained and allowed 
lax obedience to their parents. Upon these two fundamental 
principles are built the instruction, godly and religious, of the 
parents. They are neverexcused. They may not relegate their 
religious instruction to others, to any organization, church, 
teacher, or pastor. Theirs is the commanding position. Good- 
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ness speaks to the child through the parents, and, magnified 
and glorified by love, persuades strongly the child to reproduce 
it. Life and example teach them how to live. 

Therefore, you will find it necessary to inform yourselves of 
the home-life of your families, to indicate to them their weak- 
nesses and failures, to strongly urge their parental duties upon 
them, to assist them by indicating such methods as have always 
seemed best to secure godliness in the household, and above all 
to impress upon them the need of a sincere, loving, Christ-like 
life. You truly care for the young when you better the home- 
life and quicken parental care. 


THE INFANT SCHOOL. 


Many children will in a certain way belong to you whose 
home-life and training may be weak or vicious. How shall the 
pastor care for these neglected ones? How may we help par- 
ents who do not neglect their little ones? Modern Christianity 
has the Sunday-school, a great organization, which, however, 
only at Sunday-school anniversaries is known as an unmixed 
good. Its very greatness renders it liable to mismanagement 
and abuse. 

The Infant School takes charge of the children first. The 
Infant School is the most difficult portion of the Sunday-school 
to conduct wisely. A child at an early age ought not to have 
an excess of moral instruction, there should not be too much 
talk about religion and Christianity. There can be a forcing 
system in piety as well as in other directions. Precociousness 
is too oft morbid and unhealthy and ends in broken-down power 
and weak manhood. “Some one has said of very early risers 
that they were apt to be conceited all the forenoon and stupid 
and uninteresting all the afternoon and evening. So too, pre- 
cocious infant Christians are apt to be conceited and full of 
pious affectations all the forenoon of life and thereafter com- 
mon-place enough in their religious life.” Too often disgust 
with Christianity is engendered later, by putting in the mouths 
of little children unreal and to a certain extent untruthful prom- 
ises or saying. Little hypocrites are made. Children should 
be kept sincere and truthful and should not be forced into ex- 
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pressions which are only possible to the larger life and experi- 


ence of later years. These must be reached by growth and 


when reached the utterances should be spontaneous. 

There should be more of the law than of the gospel for the 
early years of life. The great guiding commandments should 
be taught; hymns of solid worth, not twaddle, should be mem- 
orized. Let them learn the histories of the Old and New Tes- 
taments ; the stories of the great and good, the events of the 
life of Christ, which set forth his love and personal relation to 
children and to all men. Such ought to be the early work of 
the infant school, whilst the teachers, by their patience, kind- 
liness and love, should recommend Christ to all these keen little 
observers and, by their visits to the homes of the children, bind 
them in love to the Church. 

In this care of the young have nothing to do with child 
prayer-meetings and revivals. Fancy and imagination are un- 
usually active among children and need guidance, oft repression, 
not morbid cultivation. The child’s heart, under such methods, 
will either be “a burnt district,” or the abode of formalism or 
fanaticism. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The main department of the Sunday-school seeks to bring 
the children to Christ, or to train and instruct believing children 
in religious life during the period which comprises the years of 
opening intelligence. Indirect care of the young will be largely 
successful if you have good superintendents and teachers. A 
good superintendent is hard to get, for there are many qualities 
required. He ought to be without reproach, a ruler of himself, 
an organizer, of executive ability, an intelligent Christian, apt 
to teach, a lover of children, a man inspired with faith and god- 
liness. Ministers must do the best they can with such materials 
as they have, but, certainly, they ought seriously to consider 
whom it is best to select and, in extreme cases, have courage to 
dismiss an unfit man when necessary. We need a change in 
this direction. There is too often a lack of sympathy between 
schools and officers, on the one hand, and the pastor and con- 
gregation on the other. Independence is too frequently claimed 
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by a superintendent. The minister is reduced to a mere cipher 
in the work of his school. It is all wrong. The minister, by 
virtue of his office, is placed over the congregation of which 
his Sunday-school is part. It is strange that he should be re- 
sponsible for the adults who do not need so much instruction 
and care, and be debarred from his young people who need 
much more. The minister ought to be the head; his power 
and guidance known in the school. He should regularly be 
present there. He should not control and do all, but work 
through his helpers, committing to them the general manage- 
ment and duties. 

In the selection of teachers it would be well for the superin- 
tendent and pastor to co-operate. Those chosen should be 
Christians, members of the church, capable, with teaching 
power. The aim of the Sunday-school is to train the children 
in the knowledge of Jesus. The school that fails in this is a 
failure entirely, a nuisance. Numbers, order, good music, pecu- 
niary prosperity amount to literally wz/, if the work is not spir- 
itual. A school that fails to send its older scholars into the 
church, might as well be disbanded. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 


Children should attend the regular services of the Church. 
It is well for them to form this habit early in life. Among the 
evils of the day, which must be met by the creation of a reli- 
gious sentiment against it, is the lack of church-attendance on 
the part of children. Our Protestant churches have not as large 
worshiping congregations as they should, and of these, the pro- 
portion of children is small. Families are represented by the 
elders. The children are at home; the parents alone in church. 
It is probable that the Sunday-school indirectly is responsible 
for this. It is held to be the children’s church, and when they 
have attended this, they are excused from the regular services 
of the church. It is surprising that parents who do not hesi- 
tate to send their children to school, where they spend from five 
to six hours each day, become so tenderly solicitous of these 
same children on Sunday and find it too much confinement for 
them to spend more than an hour to an hour and a half in reli- 
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gious worship and instruction. The churgh-service is more im- 
portant to the children of Christian parents than the Sunday- 
school. If one by force of circumstances is alone possible, let 
the church-service be selected. Whatever additional teaching 
of God’s word may be required, parents ought to convey by 
their own personal effort. 

Children should early acquire the habit of church-going. It 
teaches them the worth, importance and sanctity of the house 
of God; the duty that a portion of the Lord’s day be spent 
within its walls in public worship; the respect and reverence to 
be accorded to the divine appointments of ministry and ordi- 
nances. Subject to these influences they may acquire the hab- 
its which shall remain in later years, may be brought into living 
relation with Christ, and into the faith themselves. The matter 
ought not to be left to the ignorant child, but, as in so many 
other things, where there is no account taken of what the child 
wishes, but of his good, it should be decided for him by the 
parents. If they are not consulted about school, or study, or 
work, but the parent in true love and wisdom lays these bur- 
dens on the child, neither should they be in church-going. 

Clark, of Portland, has collected some interesting figures to 
prove the necessity and benefit of the church-attendance of 
children. He sent inquiries to fifty of the most prominent and 
influential Christian men of Portland, members of the different 
denominations. Forty-seven replied. Of these, forty-two were 
required to attend church by the strict commands of parents, 
three were not required, but of these two went of their own 
accord. In addition, an extensive correspondence with persons 
outside of Portland brought confirmation to the fact that the 
majority of the faithful Christians had at a very early age been 
taken to the church service by their parents. Many of the let- 
ters breathed the most touching gratitude toward those who had 
led with them to the house of God those little ones whom God 
had entrusted tothem. We need, as ministers, to create a strong 
churchly sentiment. If the little ones of Israel were to stand 
with their parents to hear the commands of God read, if there 
was a place in the sanctuary for Samuel and Josiah, if Jewish 
boys could profitably hear and worship, if the Master when he 
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was twelve could go up to the great feast at the temple and be 
admitted to the full rites of the Jewish Church, why is there no 
place for children in our worship? It may take persistent and 
diligent preaching upon the part of the ministry, but it is possi- 
ble to form a better sentiment, and if we would care rightly for 
the young, it must be formed. 


DIRECT CARE OF THE YOUNG. 


All that we have passed over has rather been accomplished 
through others, influenced and taught by the minister, than by 
his direct and personal exertion. We proceed now to that 
work which is peculiarly his own, where he comes in contact 
with the young to mould them into Christian faith, power and 
love. 

CATECHISATION. 


In the care of the young, instruction in the catechism holds 
a prominent place. It is hardly necessary in this Seminary to 
insist upon its worth, but rather to study the methods pursued. 
A distinction may profitably be made among the catechumens. 
It is not well to have all ages together, at least during the latter 
part of the course. The younger come for instruction in Bible 
truths and doctrine. The older come for that also, but they are 
expected to decide for themselves whether they will ratify their 
baptismal covenant by an open confession of Christ in the con- 
gregation and by a surrender and consecration of themselves in 
believing faith to him. Necessarily strong, pointed and tender 
appeals must be made by the pastor; appeals setting forth the 
urgency of the Gospel mow, and these it is not wise to insist 
upon so strongly before those who are either not old enough or 
without sufficient understanding to enter upon a public profes- 
sion of the Lord in the church. It is well then to divide your 
class at least toward the close of the course. 

Strong faith knows what it believes. It has a correct appre- 
hension of the truth. It is therefore doctrinal. Catechisation 
inculcates Bible doctrines turning upon the work and person of 
Christ. Its ‘instruction should be solid and thorough rather 
than showy and sparkling. Whilst it is instruction, it should 
quicken the heart. “The words that I speak unto you, they are 
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Spirit and they are life.” We fail to speak the Master’s words 
unless they become spirit and life, that one touch by which they 
pass from the dead knowledge and become the living words of 
a living Lord. Then you are forgotten, but the Master heard. 
“My little children,” says St. Paul, “of whom I travail in birth 
again, until Christ be formed in you.” We seek to instruct, but 
we fail in our own true work unless Christ be formed in them. 
Use catechisation thus and it will always retain its hold upon 
the Church. Objections have been made to church-connection 
accomplished through catechisation, and they have at times 
been well put. Dead form it was and valueless. We must con- 
quer by better work and Christian lives formed through this 
instrumentality. 

In our English churches in certain districts it will be difficult 
to induce persons, especially young men and women, to attend. 
When a public announcement is not enough to secure their at- 
tendance, we personally visit them and ask them to come, ex- 
plaining as above what catechisation means, instruction in the 
truths of the Bible, in the werk of Christ. We urge them to 
come as listeners, asking for no pledge as to future decision, 
pointing out the rich opportunity for learning the Christian 
truths in saving order. Often we have been rewarded by regu- 
lar attendance and at length rejoiced in their salvation. 

We ought to prepare each and every time for instruction. 
We do not mean prayer alone. Pray, but study. To pray is 
to work; the converse is also true—right work is to pray. We 
should appear before the class filled with the subject. To make 
a thought live for others, it must first live in you. Trusting to 
the inspiration of the moment is the excuse of laziness. The 
very magnitude of your work, the imparting of Christ and his 
truth, should make you careful and prepared. We must be near 
Christ ourselves, to make Christ near to them. This work re- 
quires that those who are to be taught should be before us iu 
our thought when we make ready. Bernard Overberg writes 
thus: “I am again in school this morning without sufficient 
preparation. O God! help me to reform in this matter. I am 
deceived by saying to myself—That will do well enough—you 
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know your business; other things are more necessary than 
preparation for it; but everything which can be postponed is 
less important at this moment than this duty. The want of 
preparation involves many inconveniences; the teaching dry, 
confused, loose, diffuse, the children are embarrassed, they can- 
not fix their attention, and the lesson becomes uninteresting to 
them and myself.” 

Whilst our own rule has not been inflexible we have required 
the catechumens to commit the answers in the catechism. An- 
swers memorized fix attention, impress truth, and oft remain in 
the mind as germinal thoughts which bring abundant harvest 
afterward. They wait their day. Whilst we have required this, 
we try to guard them from supposing this is the real prepara- 
tion for church membership. The questions outside of the reg- 
ular questions should be put directly. By gentleness, persist- 
ence and tact, almost every one will answer. The questions 
draw out their knowledge, enable you to know how well they 
understand, make them think for themselves and interest all in 
the instruction. They should be direct, not round-about. So- 
cratic questioning is not catechisation. Sometimes questions 
concerning duty and practice may be asked with profit from all 
in succession, thus affording the pastor an opportunity to speak 
with interest to them, and from his larger knowledge declare 
the true lines of conduct. 

Do not teach too much, but thoroughly. Do not be afraid 
of the repetition of weighty truths. Strike the nail hard and 
often if you want it to be fastened. Be thorough. Omit no 
part of the smaller catechism, to the end of the order of salva- 
tion, so that when finished, the person and work of Christ may 
have come to them in its fulness, and they may not only yield 
themselves to him, but know him in his preciousness to them. 

During the whole course seek information concerning your 
young people. Know their surroundings and temptations, study 
the strength and weakness of their character. Then, at the 
close, we have found it beneficial to see each one personally and 
privately, seeking to obtain a just conception of their religious 
belief, of their inner life and feeling. It gives them opportunity, 
if they wish, to unbosom their hearts, to reveal their doubts, or 
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their hope and trust, to obtain needed advice and counsel. It 
gives the pastor the opportunity to counsel them, point out 
their peculiar trials, encourage them, and instruct them in their 
personal need. The blessedness of such hours is unspeakably 
precious, relations may be established that may endure during 
a life-long pastorate, love and confidence gained for all time. 
If any be thoughtless, careless and indifferent, or ignorant, they 
should be turned back for another year. The Church does not 
want numbers but Christians. Gideon’s three hundred were 
more than ten thousand cowards. 

After confirmation, a devotional book suited to their compre- 
hension and adapted to their wants, may be given, as a guide 
and help. There are now some excellent works published 
which may be procured at little expense ; “Way-marks for the 
Confirmed,” “Follow Jesus,” “Communicant’s Companion,” 
“Cuyler’s Heart Life,” etc. Others recommend “Thomas A. 
Kempis,” Taylor’s “Holy Living.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


The great decision is now made, the fulness of Christian life 
entered upon. There is a certain impetus remaining from the 
deep convictions wrought by the catechetical work, and from 
the feelings engendered by the choice of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the confidence that he has accepted and loved them. Men 
cannot live on past impressions however vivid, for these must 
eventually lose their energy. Christians need new supplies of 
grace and fresh impulses. 

In some respects, too, the opening years of the young Chris- 
tian are the most critical. Habits are unformed. Habits do not 
make life, but life, if it would act easily and joyfully, must do so 
through habits acquired, slowly and may be painfully. Creative 
genius works best where these have been formed with labor. 
The artist gains by long trial the habit which makes the brush 
and hand subservient to the creative soul. 

The young Christian life has some habits, but how shall it 
acquire better ones, how shall the life now possessed be kept 
steadfast and grow greater. We are painfully sensible that 
many who unite with the church soon fall away. It is true we 
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cannot expect all, the parable of the sower teaches us that. Is 
it possible, however, with proper care to render the defections 
less numerous ? 


THE PASTOR AND SPIRIT OF HIS OFFICE. 


Much will depend upon our own spirit. The pastor should 
be full of hopefulness, first. It is better to look upon the bright 
side always. Believe the very best of them possible. Faith in 
men draws from them a response. Hopefulness considers the 
better nature. It isa great voice, and men respond to the hope- 
ful man with their best. Mistrust quenches the spirit of a man, 
adds to his trials, weakens him in the presence of temptation 
and drives him finally to desperation. Too often men say, “I 
knew he would not hold out.” Their suspicion helped on the 
downfall. ‘ 

The Master was ever hopeful. He was always seeking peo- 
ple that no one else would have, and he saved them. 

Again, do not expect too much. Men slowly lift themselves 
upwards. Many years experience bring a man to a richer view 
of truth. He has gained it, but he shows his want of sense 
when he tries to make this knowledge that he won so slowly the 
only Christian standard, which if men have not they are in the 
bondage of iniquity. Life is real, though it be without flower 
and fruit as yet. Faithfulness and God's grace will bring them 
to pass. Remember your own past and forget not what you 
were. We still recall when a sermon was rather dreary. Young 
people must not have too much asked of them. Demand life 
but not the fruitage of later years. 

And above all the true pastor will meet his young people as 
their teacher. He rightly understands that he teaches best when 
he can make the Lord Jesus real, make clear their personal rela- 
tion with God through him. Faith lays hold upon him, and 
through him upon God. Weare men and witness for the truth. 
We do our work as teachers best when we lead others to Christ. 
As long as the personal relation with him is dim and vague, 
(and through our description of him) their faith and joy are 
weak. It is like knowing a noble man by hear-say. We trust 
our friend and believe that he speaks truly concerning him. We 
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are not, however, influenced by the man. Love is not enkindled, 
admiration awakened. Some day we meet him ourselves and 
we know him in all the richness of his nature. Now what en- 
thusiasm, love, devotion! We teach best when through our 
words they are brought face to face with the Lord himself. 


ENERGY OF YOUTH. 


Youth is the period of action. It seeks to do. It is there- 
fore unwise to forbid too much. Set before them tasks, yet 
tasks which are glorified by the spirit and results. Youth is full 
of energy. Its life is exuberant. Great powers are spent 
thoughtlessly on trifles. To youth, the bow of hope rests upon 
all things. All life is beautiful. Experience has not corrected 
their conceptions and sobered their enthusiasm. The notes of 
warning you sound concerning sorrow and disappointment are 
meaningless to them. Eager-hearted, young nerves, they are 
ready for tasks and trials expecting to bring the world to their 
feet. They are heedless, over-confident, harsh in their judg- 
ments. What they love, they love desperately and what they 
hate they hate desperately. They are, more or less, iconoclasts. 
They will find something to do, therefore the wise pastor will 
seek if possible to give them work in Christian channels. He 
will not so much repress as direct their energy. 

A wise woman who trained a young girl into a noble woman, 
wrought by this rule: “I taught her what she ought to do and 
not so much what she ought not.” St. Paul says, “walk in the 
Spirit and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” Active 
goodness lessens the chances of temptation. The heart is oc- 
cupied, the time engaged, the powers all bent upon an object 
which requires the output of their energy. Said a young lady 
to her pastor: “Is it wrong to go toa theatre?” The reply 
was: “The more you love God the less you will care for the 
theatre.” When the soul is engaged in higher and better 
things, lower and indifferent or evil things are driven out. I 
have objected to much literature on this account because it 
shows simply the evil side. It condemns, but it offers nothing. 
“Peck’s Bad Boy” is mischievous. Its wit covers and conceals 
the meanness, irreverence and wickedness of the boy. One 
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laughs in spite of himself. On such food the soul grows lean. 
Boys need not learn what they ought not to do so much as to 
know the nobility, excellency, truth and greatness of life as set 
forth in the boyhood and manhood of the truly worthy. 

It should therefore be your constant thought to provide ac- 
cording to their capacity some employment for each one. 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. 


The service of the Church comes to us first. Strong Chris- 
tians are always found among the regular worshipers in the 
sanctuary. It is in the congregation that we receive according 
to the promises special grace from the Lord. Yet, we may also 
say that it furnishes occupation to all sincere Christians. We 
continue the two in these remarks. 

The service of the Church should be impressed upon your 
young people as a duty and a privilege. It should be their: 
service, in which they have part, which calls upon them for 
thought and spirit and understanding. 

It has always seemed to us that a liturgical service is helpful 
in this direction. Liturgy means in reality the people’s work. 
It gives them part to do. It helps to fasten attention. It is 
more complete and full than the extemporaneous service. It 
is possible that you may be forced to do without this. Then, 
for their active share, you will be reduced to the hymns. Train 
them to sing, and sing heartily. Let it be done with the spirit 
and understanding, the thought comprehended and filled with 
the heart’s devotion. 

Seek to make the sermon profitable to all, both old and 
young, learned and unlearned. Lately a clergymen speaking 
of one of the most able, learned, and brilliant men of our Church 
said that there was such a charming simplicity in his sermons. 
He was strong, but easy to be understood. It is not necessary 
to be sensational, or on a slender thread of thought to string a 
number of stories, in order to secure the attention of the young ; 
if there is a study of their wants, a sympathy with their life, a 
knowledge of their perplexities and a love for them, you can do 
them good. Keep them in the Church if you can. Goto them 
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when you notice their absence and by kindness and pastoral 
care bring them back if possible. 

Here perchance it may be better to speak of some difficulties 
with hints of the treatment. Young Christians are very much 
alike at first. Here and there is an original. As life goes on, 
and they are faithful, they will disclose their differences, which 
before were theirs, but not brought out. The development of 
their individuality may take a disagreeable form, the form of 
self-assertion, a certain bumptiousness, scorn of your authority, 
and make them difficult of control. It is Phillips Brooks who 
says: “The truth which God gives us is like the wheat which 
a bounteous country sends into the city. It is all the same 
wheat; but men go and buy it, and eat it, and this same identi- 
cal wheat is turned into different sorts of force in different men. 
It is turned into bartering force in one, into thinking force in 
another, and singing force in another, and governing force in 
another. It is made manifold as soon as it passes into men. 
So I think every minister finds that, as his disciples grow older, 
if he has really succeeded in getting the truth to be their truth, 
they grow into more various forms of Christian charity and use- 
fulness. Each grows more evidently to be not merely a Chris- 
tian but the Christian God intended him to be. They think 
more. They think differently. The pure white light breaks 
itself to each in different colors.” 

There is no need to be alarmed because you are no longer 
autocrat to their thinking. They are in the Master’s hand as 
well as in your own. “My father is the husbandman.” The 
time has come for you wisely to assist, patiently wait, strongly 
teach, and after a time, you will have a real helper, one who 
has settled himself upon immovable foundations. He knows 
the doctrine through life. 

To many thoughtful young people an era of questioning and 
doubt comes. Some one has said, we take skepticism very 
much as we take the measles. We must get through it once 
in our lives. At any rate you will in these days oft be called 
upon to deal with it, especially with thoughtful young men. 
You can prepare for it by preaching the positive truth, Christ 
in his necessity to men. Truth may be given as one lights 
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lamps in a railway carriage before you approach the tunnel. 
They are useless in the day, but they are ready for the coming 
darkness. It is not needful to take up all their doubts. Doubts 
discussed may be interesting, but are not always convincing. 
Some doubts can never be overthrown. Intellectually to us 
they may be invincible. Our hope is the truth, which men 
need and which verifies itself by results over against all doubts. 
If possible keep them in Christian life and at Christian work. 
The man who works has proof of life and his life grows. The 
man who eats simply and takes no exercise may die of dyspepsia. 
The Christian who hears simply may become a spiritual dys- 
peptic, but the Christian who goes into active labor for Christ 
realizes him and needs no proof, as he lives with him. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S ASSOCIATION. 


In the line of special services there has been developed in 
late years the Young People’s Meeting or Association. It 
seems to be valuable for the development of the young. My 
own convictions favor it, but it has not been sufficiently tried to 
be accepted without qualification. 

The Young People’s Association may be conducted, first, as 
an aid to develop Christian fellowship, to show the social and 
joyous side of Christianity. Such an association may meet 
monthly from house to house. Part of the evening is given to 
music, essays, readings, or to amusements compatible with 
church-life. There need be no distinct religious service. Ev- 
ery member is elected and pays monthly a small sum to retain 
membership. The money thus obtained is devoted to the work 
of the church, benevolent or otherwise. There is always diffi- 
culty to keep such an association within limits and not to de- 
scend to mere club-life. Club-life has its good side, but is club- 
life sufficient in the Christian Church? Practically we found 
such an association helpful to our own work, It accomplished 
indirectly a vast amount of good. It mingled the young peo- 
ple together and taught them to know each other, it created a 
common church-life ; it attracted young men and women, not 
members of the church, made many of them habitual attend- 
ants upon church, and eventually led a number of them to be- 
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come sincere followers of Christ, the glad side of whose service 
they had thus seen; it formed the young people into a mobile 
organization to be commanded in any direction for church-work ; 
it developed talents, true Christian thoughtfulness for others, 
self-repression, and it gave them an opportunity to know their 
pastor, and gave him the means to win their hearty esteem and 
friendship. The pastor must control, and upon his firm and 
wise management will depend all these results. He must see 
that the committees are appointed from all, without favoritism, 
and that in the literary and musical work all should have part 
if they are fitted for it. 

Another organization is a weekly organization, which meets 
during the entire year in the lecture-room of the church. A 
programme, with the subjects, is printed in neat form and given 
to all the young people at the commencement of the quarter. 
The young men of the church take upon themselves the conduct 
of the services, which consist of hymns, prayers and addresses. 
The leader makes an address of ten or fifteen minutes upon the 
assigned topic, and then calls for volunteer talks, which should 
be brief and pointed. These services are varied by the intro- 
duction of missienary, praise and Bible services each quarter, 
or of a musical and literary evening, or of a social gathering. 
Such services accomplish good. They afford a fitting place for 
young men to work. They develop their Christian thought, 
advance their religious life; there is the quickening of faith by 
faith, and helpfulness to others. The pastor should attend reg- 
ularly until the young people expect his presence and by his 
constant association with them teach them to love and trust in 
him. Benevolent work should always be joined with it. 

Whatever may be the form which a young people’s associa- 
tion may assume, it is wise to connect therewith a good miscel- 
laneous library. The literature of the day abounds in tempta- 
tion. Much of it is unreal, trashy, sensational, demoralizing. 
If this kind of literature were all, men would be a race of intel- 
lectual pigmies. The cause of the unwillingness and even ina- 
bility of many to sustain conversation of a high order, to follow 
and comprehend an argument of moderate profundity, to be 
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interested in a thoughtful sermon, is largely due to the indis- 
criminate reading of novels and the ordinary newspaper. There 
is a tendency to superficiality, to weakness in continued and 
sustained thought. Not only this, many books also teach un- 
healthy sentiments, encourage vicious principles and even im- 
moralities. 

It is characteristic of the young to read indiscriminately. 
They should be guided. Good books, we know, with healthy 
souls, will always drive out weak books. The taste, judgment 
and moral sense are with the one and against the other. What 
does it teach us but that we must supply them with better liter- 
ature? How then shall people in ordinary circumstances se- 
cure books, and how shall they decide upon the best? Such 
considerations ought to convince us that the congregation might 
profitably have a reading-room and library which could afford 
the latest and best magazines, and papers, and books, selected 
carefully by the pastor. Such might be put under charge of a 
Young People’s Association. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK AND GENERAL WORK. 


As gifts differ, it will be necessary to have your young people 
work in various directions. One of the great advantages of the 
Sunday-school is the opportunity it affords to employ and devel- 
op the working talent of the church. Many will be found not 
fitted for Sunday-school work. Many with capability reluctant 
to undertake it. There will, in a number of cases, be more or 
less of experiment. The possession of some gifts are only 
known when they are exercised. The worst mistake is not the 
zeal which, trying to do, occasionally blunders, but that which, 
for fear of blundering, never attempts anything and makes the 
whole of life one gigantic mistake from beginning to end. 
“Stir up the gift that is in thee.” The brightest fire soon cov- 
ers itself with ashes, the great logs smoulder under their op- 
pression, but stir up the dying embers, the live coals glow. 
How bright the blaze! how cheerful the glancing light! how 
generous the heat! Capacity is known when use stirs it up and 
reveals the true fire there. Make experiments, employ wherever 
you can, follow the hints which you perceive. They ought to 
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have work. Emotion may be theirs over the great truths and 
deep love of our Lord Jesus. Emotion gives enthusiasm, but 
emotion to be healthful should pass into action. Action will 
give to them a deeper knowledge than emotion can have. It 
develops the believer’s strength, increases his faith, gives the 
blessed experience that comes from good done, draws him close 
to the Master. Therefore insist upon work from every one in 
the various directions of church-life and Christian labor. Stag- 
nation is death, action is life. 


LIBERALITY AND SACRIFICE. 


Among the truths which are patent is this, that we value that 
which costs us something. The religion for which no sacrifice 
is made is no religion. True sacrifice is the offering of love. 
Sacrifice alone is rather dreary. If it be will-worship, one be- 
comes tired of the bondage, and at last, galled by the slavery, 
he may seek to break his chain. But, if it springs from love, 
then is it good to him. It reacts upon and deepens his love, 
and teaches him by blessed experience that in the heart of every 
sacrifice there glows a joy, as the sparkling light dwells in the 
depths of the jewel. 

Love must give and sacrifice, if it would live. If love be the 
end of religion, feeble love grows great by giving and sacrifice, 
as the arm of the child becomes man’s by use. 

Train the young to give. They will respond if the pastor 
takes them in hand at once. Dwell upon the duty and privi- 
lege in catechisation, in your biblical teaching and preaching. 
Men are more ready to respond to the truth than we give them 
credit for. The pastor of one of the most biblical churches of 
New York city when asked how he managed to secure such 
large sums for benevolence said that it was quite simple. He 
taught his people that they were the Lord’s stewards, that they 
must give an account of their stewardship. He often spoke of 
the blessedness of giving. He insisted upon a certain amount 
as the Lord’s, and he added that those who gave in the right 
spirit found how delightful this work is, and therefore the more 
gladly bring their offerings. The Master knew men, when he 
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sent his message, “The Lord hath need of them.” A Christian 
conscience responds to truth. 

Begin in the Sunday-school. Let every one if possible do 
something, however small, when they enter the Church. Dis- 
seminate information on church work. A benevolent system 
by which every one may be reached regularly, is a most excel- 
lent plan. Have system and yet keep system from monotony 
and drag. 

LOVE OF THE CHURCH. 

Among other things which the dissemination of information 
will strengthen, is love for the Lutheran Church. The Luth- 
eran Church in this land exceeds all others in its abundant op- 
portunities for usefulness. The world belongs to us as our field 
as well as to others, whilst the material which has been born 
and nurtured in Lutheran faith, usages and doctrines, is simply 
immense. Everywhere the cry is for men and means to take 
charge of the uncared-for brethren of the faith. Our Western 
Secretary writes that, were the men and means forthcoming, a 
church could be established for every day in the year. These 
facts the people should know until they would understand that 
they have no right to leave the Lutheran Church as working 
Christians, except for conscience’s sake. It is unworthy of the 
Master. 

The Lutheran Church is often despised because she is Ger- 
man, not influential in the world and society. Dr. Krotel point- 
edly writes: “We might ask whether worldly motives and so- 
cial ambition have nothing to do with readiness to leave the 
Lutheran Church. We have become such experts that we can 
almost predict the time when certain Lutherans will reach the 
point of dropping into another church, we may call it dropping 
but they call it a rise, for they always manage to control their 
consciences in such a way as not to go into a church in which 
their social advantages will be less. Whenever they change 
they do it for an advance.” 

The majority of such changes are hurtful spiritually. There 
is not alone the unworthy idea which possesses and injures 
them, but the loss of material which in its own proper sphere 
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might do great good. We ought to cultivate love to the 
Church. Make our people familiar with their heritage, with 
her history, with her doctrines, their scriptural character and 
necessity, and thus, her right to exist, and her demand upon us. 
Be Lutheran in church life. The teaching of every church 
mirrors itself in its worship and practices. These are its body, 
in which its soul most fitly works. To be un-Lutheran in wor- 
ship and practice, is as weakening as Saul’s armor to David. 
Men feel its incongruity though they cannot explain it, and it 
causes them to distrust the Lutheran Church. They do not 
see that she has any right to exist. She is but a division of 
Protestantism and might as well die, as to prolong unhappy 
and weakening schism. When however we firmly maintain her 
doctrine, her worship, her practices, there is consistency. It 
declares her right to exist. Her members feel it and know her 
worth and usefulness, and we are able to retain those who are 
Christ’s, for these with kindliness to all, yet perceive that they 
can best serve the kingdom of God through the Lutheran 
Church. 
PERSONAL PASTORAL WORK. 

There is one branch of the care of the young that still de- 
serves our study. It is the pastor in his individual and personal 
work with the young members. There will arise times when 
the pastor should converse with the young Christian concern 
ing his spiritual life, its inner growth, thought and experience. 
The difficulty is so great that with some it is never accom- 
plished. The hand of the master-workman is nowhere more 
conspicuous than here. Sometimes by skillful tact a conversa- 
tion may be directed up to frank confession. Sometimes the 
heart may open itself, sometimes God’s providence may prepare 
the way. Such conversation ought never to be forced. We 
are not inquisitors. A man’s inner life with God is his own. 
It may lose its bloom and loveliness when thrust before the 
world even by a man’s own act. It is too sacred to be rudely 
dragged out by others. Experience meetings are oft hot beds 
of hypocrisy, unconscious partly, for a man will judge himself 
favorably. But, oft the true pastor may see when a word of 
encouragement, of direction, of counsel, of knowledge, may be 
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spoken. ‘Fhis may be said when face to face, directly or indi- 
rectly as may be deemed wisest. The study of the Master’s 
treatment of men, and of the apostles’ pastoral work will guide 
you best. 

ADMONITION AND REBUKE. 

There will however be some who fall from the faith into care- 
lessness and sin. These must be admonished and rebuked. 
The command is a direct one that the true pastor must “rebuke.” 
Jesus rebuked his disciples. He spoke to Judas concerning his 
betrayal, and, though it failed, he would be innocent of his fall, 
by this admonition. He rebuked Peter, revealing to him his 
pride and weakness. It did not prevent the fall, but it did lead 
him to repentance and prevented, without doubt, a fall that 
might have had no repentance. Rebukes are hard to adminis- 
ter and they may cost us a man’s favor, perhaps his enmity. 
Judas hated Christ for his admonitions. The question is one of 
duty. 

How shall we admonish and rebuke? “Yet,” says the apos- 
tle, “count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a broth- 
er.” We are often tempted to speak harshly. We are grieved 
and angered, forget the circumstances, and pour reproach upon 
the offender. Henry Martyn, once after an unjust attack upon 
the Government, writes: “I trust I shall be able to distinguish 
between zeal and self-will. Let me never fancy I have zeal ‘till 
my heart overflows with love to every human being.’ ‘Zeal 
and self-will, the heavenly virtue and the fleshly imitation there- 
of; the sterling coin and the worthless counterfeit.’” 

Love must direct you. “Admonish him asa brother.” It 
is hard to become angry in the presence of love. It was when 
Christ looked at Peter, his conscience smote him. The look of 
love was followed by the tears of penitence. Seek to engage 
their own aid. Ofttimes not so much to assume the direct re- 
buke as to question: “Do you not think such conduct to be in- 
consistent? Do you not think there is a want of fidelity to 
Christ?” Nathan was right when by the parable of the ewe 
lamb, he led David to condemn his own sin. “Thou are the 
man” went to the heart of the man whose shield of self-excuse 
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What the use may be is evident. The spark that may kindle 
a great conflagration is easily put out by a single stamp of the 
foot. Evil, in its first approaches, may be cast out effectually. 
Simeon writes: “There was one particular instance in which a 
degree of severity on my part was attended with the happiest 
effects. Two young men—now blessed servants of the Most 
High God—came into my church in a most disorderly way ; and, 
as usual, I fixed my eyes on them with sternness, indicative of 
my displeasure. One of them was abashed; but the other—the 
only one that was ever daring enough to withstand my eye— 
looked at me again with undaunted not to say impious confi- 
dence, refusing to be ashamed. I sent for him next morning, 
and represented to him the extreme impiety of his conduct, 
contrasting it with that of those less hardened, and warning 
him who it was he thus daringly defied, (‘he that despiseth 
you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth me, despiseth him 
that sent me’); and I enjoined him never to come into that 
church again, unless he came in a very different spirit. To my 
surprise, I saw him there again on the following Sunday, but 
with a more modest countenance; and from that time he con- 
tinued to come, till it pleased God to open his eyes and to lead 
him to a full knowledge of the Gospel of Christ, and in a year 
or two afterwards he became a preacher of that faith which he 
had once despised.” These two young men were Richard 
Godly and the honored biographer of Henry Martin, John Sar- 
gent. Admonition and rebuke require love, love which is both 
faithful and tender. 

We conclude our lecture by saying to you that whilst human 
hints are valuable, yet, what we above all need is a deep, living 
faith in Christ, which will give us a Christ-like spirit. We need 
ever the guidance of the Spirit, to be sought in prayer, and in- 
timate acquaintance with the word of God. In few words, wis- 
dom, truth, love, life that does more than words, and untiring 
labor. 

We have given you general hints some of which may seem 
to you to be vague. How can it be otherwise? We deal with 
persons no two of whom are exactly alike. Has it ever occur- 
red to you to notice the paradoxes of Christ’s teachings, para- 
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doxes which find their explanation in this, that he dealt with 
persons. He orders the rich young man to sell all his great 
possessions, and give to the poor, and come and follow him. 
He does not tell Zaccheus, a rich man also, to sell or give a 
farthing’s worth, but leaves him in possession of his large pos- 
sessions. One man wrought upon by his words, desires to go 
home and arrange his affairs and then follow him, and is met by 
the stern saying, “No man having put his hand to the plow 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of heaven.” The once 
demoniac, at Gadara, in the fulness of his gratitude, beseeches 
him humbly that he might go with him. Christ says to him, 
“Return to thine own house and show how great things God 
hath done unto thee.” What a paradox to say at one time, 
“He that is not against us is for us,” and “He that is not with 
us is against us.” Men are astonished at such contradiction. 
But the observer of this rich and varied human nature of ours, 
finds that the Great Teacher dealt with living men, and met 
them not with iron rules, but adapted his words so as to reveal 
to each man himself. Not every flower blooms in the light of 
day, nor is every man reached by the same light of truth. 

We wish sometimes that our congregations would obey us 
as the members of a great orchestra obey their leader. How 
marvelous is his control! A wave of the hand, a gesture, a 
movement of the head, a look of the eye, and the music mounts 
upward in majesty of rich, massive, sustained chords, or sinks 
away in sweetest sounds. How the wails of the violins, the 
soft notes of the flutes, the blare of the trumpet, the roll of the 
drum, break forth or hush to silence at his behest. Then from 
all this unity of action, this swift obedience, this dominating 
will, comes the grandest harmony and music reveals its raptur- 
ous beauty. So we wish our congregations might be. Harmony 
of effect, power of sustained and united effort are not the high- 
est here, but the development of the individual soul. A soul 
cannot reach its fulness through organization, helpful as it may 
be. That is the Catholic Church. The soul must, through its 
own seeking, its acquirement of knowledge by labor, through 
individual decision, through personal life with its Master, reach 
perfection. That is Protestantism. When it is perfected, unity 
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will also be perfect. We must respect that individual life, and 
remember that, through errors and weaknesses as well as by 
triumphs and strength, they are being taught their need of 
Christ and come into his likeness. Their glory of unity is not 
the glory of art, but the glory of life. The trees of the forest 
live alone, each struggles through storm, rejoices in the light, 
battles the cold and blasting heat, sends down its rootlets, draws 
its nourishment, and turns all into strength and beauty of stately 
trunk, mighty branch, pliant twig and rustling leaf, yet always 
and at last united, for by their loving fellowship with each other 
they form the mighty forest in its wealth of grandeur and love- 
liness. 


————--9- <i> 


ARTICLE II. 


EVANGELICAL PREACHING. 
By Rev. P. BERGSTRESSER, D. D., Waynesboro’, Pa. 


Evangelical Preaching includes two fundamental principles : 
the one subjective, Justification by Faith, by which alone the 
Gospel can be understood ; the other objective, God in Christ 
and the Holy Ghost, in which Christianity has its constant 
source. 

I. Only to the mind in which Christianity is present as an 
inner principle, do the scriptures and Church History unfold 
their contents. This principle of spiritual life, is the material 
principle of Protestantism and Primitive Christianity. The 
Church can return to Primitive Christianity, only through this 
living principle of pure Protestantism. 

Pure Protestantism and Primitive Christianity are synony- 
mous. The Reformation commenced in the apostolic doctrine 
of Justification by Faith. While Luther was climbing the 
stair-case of Pilate, it was revealed to him by the Divine Spirit, 
that “The just shall live by faith.” That is, ‘The man, who is 
justified by faith, shall live.’ To such there is no condemna- 
tion. This principle was the secret of Luther’s success. With- 
out it, he would have been as weak as other men. As a doc- 
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trine of the Symbols, it had been taught by Romanism ; but as 
the mainspring of Christianity it was unknown and ignored. 

But in calling this material principle of the Reformation and 
primitive Christianity, justification by faith, we must guard 
against that misconception of it, which makes justification by 
faith, only a doctrinal position; for then it would be merely a 
tradition and not the fundamental principle of spiritual life. 
justification by faith must be taken as an expression for sub- 
jective Christianity, for the regenerated mind, for the new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus, in whom the certainty of justification through 
Christ, the certainty of the forgiveness of sins, and of adoption 
into the family of God, is the center of life. Personal Christian- 
ity must, in the course of its development, come to a point where 
it no longer stands in a relation of mere dependence to what is 
imposed from without, but in a free, reciprocal relationt o it. 

It was this self-dependence of Christian life that displayed it- 
self in an extraordinary degree at the time of the Reformation. 
Luther’s position was the consciousness of “the freedom of a 
Christian man,” the divinely inspired certainty of his union 
with Christ through faith; the sure confidence that faith has, 
not only outside of itself, but in itself, the Spirit that leads into 
all truth. Governed by these two principles, subjective and ob- 
jective Christianity in their vital and reciprocal relation to each 
other, Luther accomplished the reformation of the church; and 
on this same reciprocal relation of these two factors, depends at 
all times the success of evangelical preaching. 

It is true, that Christianity as a subjective thing, as the law 
of spiritual life in Christ Jesus, is born from the womb of the 
church, and stands in the relation of external dependence to the 
church and the scriptures, and is under tutors and governors un- 
til the time appointed of the Father, but when the fulness of time 
has come, God sends forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father. “Wherefore thou art no more a servant” 
(under bondage to sin, guilt and death) “but a son; and if a 
son, then an heir of God through Christ.” 

The formation of this material principle of Protestantism and 
primitive Christianity, as the subjective principle for understand- 
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ing Christianity, is effected by evangelical preaching. “Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 

The law of God is the standard of truth and righteousness. 
This requires moral perfection, a complete restoration of the di- 
vine image in man. Therefore “by the works of the law shall 
no flesh be justified in His sight: for by the law is the knowl- 
edge of sin.” If we therefore cannot be happy until we see 
ourselves perfectly conformed to the law, we shall never be able 
to attain to peace of conscience. “But now righteousness of 
God without law is manifested, being witnessed by the law and 
the prophets; even righteousness of God, which is by faith of 
Jesus Christ, unto all and upon all them that believe.” “Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was counted to him for righteousness.” 
His faith was not righteousness, it was only the subjective prin- 
ciple by which alone righteousness could be secured and formed, 
but it was counted by God for righteousness. Faith is ¢rust ; 
a confidence of the heart, a trustful appropriation of the article 
of the forgiveness of sins, a heartfelt certitude that the Son of 
God died not only for all, but for me, the individual ; a faith 
which, as it is the personal act of the man who ventures to ap- 
propriate the redemption provided for the world, is, strictly 
speaking, the gift of the Spirit of God, the heart of man being 
in itself too weak for this infinite trust. This believing appro- 
priation of the crucified Saviour brings with it actual fellowship 
of life with the risen Saviour in his church: a fellowship in 
which the believer possesses the righteousness of Christ, not 
only outwardly, but inwardly, as a creative principle for a new 
development of life. Christ dwells in the heart of man by 
faith, yea, faith itself is the living bond, the secret of union be- 
tween Christ and the individual. “I am crucified with Christ : 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the 
life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 

Iniquities therefore are forgiven and sins covered through the 
righteousness of faith, notwithstanding our warfare with the law 
of sin in the members. When Abraham’s faith was counted to 
him for righteousness, his iniquities were forgiven and his sins 
covered ; he was counted or reckoned by God as righteous by 
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faith, although he had yet many imperfections. He had not at 
once a perfect personal righteousness, but he had instantly, as 
soon as he believed God with his whole heart, a perfect imputed 
righteousness. His faith was imputed or counted for, or in the 
place of righteousness. His faith included Christ. 

Evangelical preaching, that faith alone justifies, rests upon 
the presupposition that Christ alone justifies. It is only in vir- 
tue of the righteousness of Christ, in virtue of the new funda- 
mental relationship with Christ, that man can be reconciled to 
God ; and by faith alone, as the profoundest act of susceptibility 
and submissiveness on the part of the inner man of the heart, 
can Christ be appropriated; by faith alone can man obtain 
blessedness in its indissoluble completeness. This is the corner- 
stone of evangelical preaching, because it is founded on Christ, 
who makes Christian faith a saving faith. 

Against evangelical preaching of justification by faith, as the 
subjective principle for knowing Christianity, Romanists, Ra- 
tionalists and pseudo-Protestants, with their views of holiness 
and righteousness, have rendered the following objections : 

First, This preaching implies an indifference to the divine 
law and its unconditional obligations ; for it declares that man, 
without being personally righteous, is righteous before God. 
It is therefore Antinomian, and generates levity and indifference 
toward the good, because according to it man can without 
works become blessed and righteous in the eyes of God. 

Second, It is morally impossible that God should view and 
treat the sinner as righteous; for God’s judgment of men would 
thus not be a judgment according to truth. 

Third, If such an absolving judgment were possible, it would 
be a mere forensic or declarative act of God, something empty 
and meaningless. It would not be a declaration of God’s inner 
feeling toward the sinner; but a mere declarative act on the 
part of God could not help the man. Only a creative act, 
which is named justitia infusa, inhaerens, habitualis, can help 
man. Only as thus infused, attached and adhering, could the 
righteousness of Christ be called the righteousness of man. 

‘In reply to the charge of Antinomianism, we would say that 
evangelical preaching is built on the atonement of Christ, which 
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is itself the deepest homage to the law that can be rendered. 
The divine law not only obligates the individual, who is already 
a sinner, to the doing and fulfilling of the law, but also to the 
suffering of the penalty for disobedience. But when a man is 
justified by faith, he is not thereby delivered from obedience, he 
is rather restored to a new obedience; and he is put under the 
free inclination of reciprocal love and the most sacred obliga- 
tions to be thankful. The divine law or righteousness demands, 
indeed, unconditional atonement, as well for neglected good as 
for committed evil, but justice cannot demand additional satis- 
faction or penalty from those who are by faith in Christ Jesus. 
In order to secure the benefits of the atonement, that is, to be 
reconciled to God, there needs only a full acknowledgment of 
the weight and criminality of sin and guilt over against the 
holy majesty of God; in short, a deep humiliation before the 
unconditional right of the divine holiness and righteousness, and 
an acceptance of Christ. “As many as received Him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on His name.” This right of the divine holiness and 
righteousness, is, however, acknowledged and reconciled through 
the mediating atonement; and whoever is justified by faith ac- 
knowledges his sins and guilt and the satisfaction made by 
Christ. Thus he becomes dead to sin, has his conscience 
purged from dead works to serve the living God, and the guilt 
wherein he was held being dead, he is enabled to serve God in 
newness of spirit, not in the oldness of the letter, and he is uni- 
ted to Christ in holy Christian fellowship. Human imperfection 
must acknowledge, confess, and affirm the validity of the atone- 
ment by the blood of Christ, and thus also the spirituality of 
the divine law. Without this no one comes, according to evan- 
gelical preaching, into the possession of justification by faith. 
“Do we then make void the law through faith? God forbid: 
yea, we establish the law.” 

But the Romanist doctrine does not secure holiness and right- 
eousness by its system of dead works, for all works until we are 
justified by faith are dead works, while the evangelical doctrine 
alone works the possibility of holiness and righteousness. For 
the Romanist doctrine holds that the forgiveness of sins is the 
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reward of obedience or love. But how shall love or obedience 
arise in our hearts towards God, while we are alive to sin and 
our consciences are defiled by past sins? If we are to earn 
our salvation through our good works, and this reward is to be 
the incentive to love, then our love is selfish, then in love we seek 
our own. But pure evangelical love “seeketh not her own.” 
When we are conscious of the forgiveness of our sins, when we 
are justified by faith, and rejoice in the love of God, then we 
love not merely in order ¢o de saved but we love because we are 
saved. 

In reply to the second objection, that it is morally impossible 
that God should view and treat the sinner as righteous; because 
God’s judgment of man would thus not be a judgment accord- 
ing to truth,” we would say that the annunciation of deliver- 
ance froni sin and guilt, and the reception into the grace of 
God, take place for the sake of Christ, as the Church of Rome 
must, at least in her doctrine of baptism, acknowledge. The 
righteousness of Christ is, however, a truth, and his mediation 
is valid ; and justification by faith does not imply that the man 
is habitually and in himself holy and righteous, but publishes 
only the divine grace and forgiveness to the sinner, and is a self- 
consciousness of the blessed Gospel. This justification by faith 
is not forced upon the sinner against his will, but it is the free 
exercise of the human will, under the gracious influences of the 
Holy Ghost, by whom alone it can be secured. The Gospel 
teaches us that God will for the sake of Christ and his perfect 
righteousness, for the sake of his work and intercession, regard 
and treat the man as atoned for, as long as he has a susceptibil- 
ity for salvation, and has not turned away in disbelief from the 
proffered mercy. God would, indeed, not regard the sinner ac- 
cording to the truth, if he would accept the beginning of hab- 
itual righteousness for its completion, or if he would disregard 
Christ’s relation to the sinner. But it is a faithful saying that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save the chief of sinners ; 
although God cannot yet view the man as positively and per- 
sonally holy and righteous, before he has entered through his 
personal faith into communion with Christ’s righteousness. 
Evangelical preaching, however, does not declare that man 
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without this precious faith, this law of spiritual life in Christ 
Jesus, is counted or reckoned for a child of God. It is a right- 
eousness or justification which is secured by faith alone. 

There remains yet the ¢hird objection: “That if such an ab- 
solving judgment were possible, it would be a mere forensic or 
declarative act of God, something empty and meaningless. It 
would not be a declaration of God’s inner feeling toward the 
sinner; but a mere declarative act on the part of God, could 
not help the man. Only as infused, attached, and inhering, 
could the righteousness of Christ be called the righteousness of 
man.” 

But we reply that justification by faith is not a mere lifeless 
act which God pronounces in himself, but it is also reciprocal 
in the believing heart. “God's justification of the sinner is not, 
as Romanists say we hold it, an act merely declaratory, leaving 
the sinner as to his real state where it found him, but a fvamnsz- 
five act, being not alone negatively a forgiveness of sin, but pos- 
itively an imparting of the spirit of adoption, with the sense of 
reconciliation, and all else into which God’s love received and 
believed will unfold itself." —Zrench. God for the sake of Christ 
is not only in a general sense reconciled with the world, but he 
is also reconciled in his heart with each individual, and pro- 
nounces him free from guilt and penalty as soon as he sees the 
individual in fellowship with Christ by faith. “For if when we 
were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.” 
Every individual belongs to Christ by virtue of the atonement, 
and there needs only saving faith to unite the individual posi- 
tively and really with Christ in a new obedience, and to seal 
him with the “Holy Spirit of promise, who is the earnest of our 
inheritance until the redemption of the purchased possession, 
unto the praise of his glory.” “For we through the Spirit wait 
for the hope of righteousness by faith.” 

The Roman Catholic confounds justification with sanctifica- 
tion. He says the sinner is justified before God, when he be- 
comes personally righteous through his own works. The Prot- 
estant says that the sinner is justified before God, when his faith 
is counted, reckoned, or declared by God for righteousness. 
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According to the Romanist view, it is not the death of Christ, or 
Christ himself, that forms the sure foundation of man’s faith, 
but the shifting condition of his own personal righteousness. 
If a man thinks that he can discover this condition of personal 
righteousness wrought in his heart, he assures himself of the 
pardon of his sins and of his state of grace; but, if in the times 
of temptation, he cannot discover this condition in himself, he 
doubts or despairs of forgiveness and justification. One day he 
hopes his sins are forgiven; the next day he feels troubled on 
account of them. This is all owing to thé imperfect condition 
of his own personal righteousness, by which he can never be 
justified in the sight of God. He has built on the wrong foun- 
dation, not on Christ. “Knowing,” says St. Paul, “that a man 
is not justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of 
Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we 
might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works 
of the law: for by the works of the law shall no flesh be justi- 
fied.” 

The Romanist says, “We come to justification on the way of 
holiness and righteousness ;’ the Protestant says, ‘We come to 
holiness and righteousness on the way of justification.’ It must 
be evident to any one who is willing to reflect seriously on this 
matter, that we must first become conscious of the forgiveness 
of our sins, of the grace of God, of the divine favor, before we 
can render to him the spontaneous love of our hearts; we must 
first be reconciled with God, before we can live in friendship 
with him; and that every holy, obedient life, is but the thank- 
ful answer of the gift of divine grace. We become conscious of 
this, however, only when we are justified by faith. The way to 
this We learn through evangelical preaching. 

II. We come now to consider the objective principle in 
which Christianity has its constant source. The evangelical 
preacher imbued with the subjective principle for knowing 
Christianity, has God in Christ as the object of his preaching 
aud the Holy Ghost as the grand agent for propagating this 
faith. 


From this source the evangelical preacher draws all his in- 
spiration. If a preacher has only a feeble conception of the 
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grand truths of revelation, his preaching will be correspondingly 
cold and ineffectual. But the hearer is to receive the holy anoint- 
ing through the preached word. This washing or baptism by 
the word, this precious faith “is a thing of life and power, not a 
sleepy, indolent notion, floating hither and thither on the heart’s 
surface like a goose on the water. But it is like water heated 
by fire, in a boiling state, which is vastly different from the 
same fluid when cold, though in both cases it is water. Thus 
justifying faith which is an operation of the Holy Ghost by the 
word, produces another heart, feeling and sense, and makes 
therefore a new man.” So Luther. 

God in Christ through the Holy Ghost is the soul of evan- 
gelical preaching. This grand fact slowly but surely fastening 
itself, notwithstanding the skepticism of the age, upon the con- 
sciousness of the human family. The fact is so transcendently 
great that the race can only gradually grow into its realization 
or consciousness. 

The ontological argument, as set forth by moral philosophers, 
for the valid being of God, has no life in itself, and therefore can 
produce no life in the minds of its hearers. For the mere idea 
of God in the human understanding, does not in itself constitute 
a knowledge of God, such as is required in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. For the idea of God, is a natural production of the hu- 
man reason. It is developed by a contemplation of the things 
that are made. “For the invisible things of him from the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.” 
But if God has no existence as an experience in our hearts, how 
can we be said to know God? As long as we are dead in tres- 
passes and sins, as long as we are unrenewed in the spirit of our 
minds, our pretended knowledge of God is mere theory, mere 
notion, mere idea. Correlation between the inner thought and 
the outer fact constitutes knowledge. Theory alone does not 
constitute knowledge. In order to know God, our inner idea 
or notion of such being must be verified by experience. For 
until the heart has found by blessed experience that Being whom 
the reason or judgment, by a contemplation of the things that 
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are made, has inferred to exist, we are destitute of a true knowl- 
edge of God. God is hid from the unrenewed heart. The 
knowledge of God to such a person is yet only notion or idea. 
That person is still like a child seeking its father through a 
deep, tangled, wild-wood, by certain foot-prints which it takes 
to be those of its father; but a perception of the foot-prints, 
however certain the child may be that they are those of its 
father, is not yet the same as finding the father by actual ex- 
perience. The sorrow of doubt and the sadness of being alone 
have not yet been banished from the heart by the joyfulness of 
living fellowship with the father. So it is with a man as long 
as he is not a child of God by faith; he has notions or ideas of 
God, but he has not found him to the joy and comfort of his 
heart. Upon his conscience yet hangs the burden of sin, which 
is an inseparable difficulty between him and his God. 

No man by speculative reason can attain to a knowledge of 
God. But this is the tendency of the unrenewed man. “The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.” 

The tendency of infidelity is ever downwards into deeper 
infidelity and degradation. Infidels are not dorm; they are 
made and badly made. With Schelling some of them hold 
that God exists only potentially ; as the chick exists in the egg, 
or the oak in the acorn. With Spinoza and Herbert Spen- 
cer, others hold that God is an all-absorbing substance—the 
Great Unknown—from whose bosom bubbles up all animated 
existence, basking a short time in the air and sunshine of this 
world, then falling back again and sinking into oblivion, like a 
stone dropped into the ocean. With Hegel, and such as are of 
his school, many hold that God is only an édea/ being, and ex- 
ists only in the advancing consciousness of the race. So that 
the being that now is worshiped as God will be quite a different 
being in the ages to come. With Helmholtz, others have hit 
on spontaneous generation, and have dispensed with God alto- 
gether. 

But such a God as these men teach we want not. We want 
to be in living fellowship with a personal God—one to whom 
we can pray as David did, when he said, “Hear me when I call, 
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O God of my righteousness. Thou hast enlarged me when I 
was in distress; have mercy upon me, and hear my prayer.” 

Now, this Personal God is our Lord Jesus Christ. “The 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” His name is Im- 
manuel. Whoever has found the Lord Jesus, has learned to 
know God. His knowledge of God is no longer édea/, but his- 
torical reality. 

The teleological argument for an author and finisher of na- 
ture, derived from the traces of design in nature, may be and 
may remain irrefragable, but God remains only an idea in the 
understanding of the hearer. The teleological argument be- 
comes a vital force and realization only as God in Christ is 
comprehended in the hearer’s heart. A man must find God in 
his religious experience in order to attain to the end of his cre- 
ation. “No man knoweth the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.” “And we know that 
the Son of God is come, and hath given us an understanding, 
that we may know Him that is true, even his Son Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God, and eternal life.” 

So again the moral philosopher may demonstrate the valid 
being of God from the facts and new forces originating in na- 
ture, and show that these new forces could not come from na- 
ture, as no mere conception of God could give such facts; and 
because the facts are, he may demonstrate that God is. But 
when God in Christ appears in the history of the race, a being 
who has been seen, and touched, and handled, who introduces 
these forces, and rules and modifies these forces of nature by 
His word, then we realize that the personal God has come near, 
that God is with us. 

Moreover, the moral philosopher may prove, from the fact 
that an ethical system is in being, the existence of an absolute 
personality as Moral Lord and Judge, yet the system has no be- 
ginning, nor middle, nor end, except as it is unlocked to the 
hearer’s conception through the facts of the atonement by the 
blood of the God-man, “who gave Himself for our sins, that He 
might deliver us from this present evil world, according to the 
will of God and our Father.” 

Furthermore, the moral philosopher may prove the validity 
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of the soul’s immortality from the existence of humanity itself, 
from which he may adduce the rights and imperatives of an 
ethical system. He may show how universal obedience to these 
rights and imperatives, would be a consummation of the system 
in its perfection. But the fact that the universal law is violated, 
and that the moral system is involved in sin, guilt and death, 
will bring no spiritual comfort to the sinner. It will only in- 
crease Our misery and despair, when we have demonstrated to 
us the immortality of our souls, and are not assured at the same 
time, that there can be deliverance from sin, guilt and death, 
and a restoration to the tree of life. 

When, however, we have learned from evangelical preaching, 
the true philosophy, that our immortality is secured by our union 
and fellowship with Christ in God, then we have a real basis 
upon which to found our hope. Christ says: “Because I live 
ye shall live also.” 

But there must be a zexus between the subjective principle 
and the objective fact, which establishes the correlation ina real 
spiritual life by which there is a constant advancement from 
faith to faith into the full development of the kingdom of God. 
This is the Holy Ghost. But how does it come that so little is 
spoken and written nowadays about the Holy Ghost? Many 
are as oblivious of his personality as were the twelve disciples 
of John the Baptist, whom St. Paul met at Ephesus, and who 
confessed, when interrogated by the apostle whether they had 
received the Holy Ghost since they believed, “We have not so 
much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” These men 
had nothing more than a historical belief in the leading doc- 
trines of Christianity, but they knew nothing about personal 
fellowship with Jesus. But they learned it as soon as the Holy 
Ghost came upon them. They then realized that religion is not 
mere doctrine, but that it is the love of God shed abroad in the 
heart by the Holy Ghost, who is given to every true child of 
God. For how cana man be born of God without being in 
possession of the Holy Ghost, who is the Lord dwelling in us 
by his Spirit? For Christ says to his disciples, “I will not leave 
you comfortless, I will come to you.” Again, “In that day ye 
shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you.” 
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On the day of Pentecost he returned in his Spirit to his disci- 
ples, as the abiding comforter. And St. Paul tells us, “The Lord 
is that Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord is there is lib- 
erty.” : 

Without the abiding presence and in dwelling of the Holy 
Ghost, there is no salvation and no eternal life. For we only 
live and can only live by and through our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
by the power of the Spirit of God produces this precious work. 

But here is just where a great many people lose sight of the 
Gospel, which is the power of God unto salvation. But the 
power of God is the Holy Ghost, as a divine personality, abid- 
ing with the children of light. The Holy Ghost, however, is 
regarded by many as a mere power or influence. Let us then 
take this word power, and let us place it in one of the proof- 
texts for the Holy Ghost, and let us see how it will read. “Pe- 
ter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled thy heart to lie to the 
Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of the price of the land ?” 
None put the word fower in the place of the Holy Ghost in 
this passage, and see how it will read: “Ananias, why hath sa- 
tan filled thy heart to lie to the power ?” Power means strength, 
force, momentum. But how could there be lying to or deceiv- 
ing mere s/rength, force or momentum? Who cannot see that the 
Holy Ghost is the personal God, who reasons, thinks, and act? 

The office of the Holy Ghost is to make us understand the 
evidences of the Christian system, and to bring us into personal 
fellowship with God. For no one “can say that Jesus is the 
Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” The work of the blessed Trin- 
ity is brought into requisition in the regeneration of man. 
Without the Son we cannot come to the Father, and without 
the Holy Ghost we cannot comprehend the Son. This is the 
true and only way to salvation, which is a deliverance from the 
love and power of sin, a purgation from a guilty conscience, and 
the entrance into a divine fellowship or life. 

In this living connection between doctrine and spiritual life 
in the soul, which is produced by the Holy Ghost, Socinians 
and Unitarians have egregiously erred concerning the Gospel. 
Stopping with the Christian evidences in their historical aspects 
by which the vicarious work of Christ is set forth in the Scrip- 
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tures, and failing of a living and personal faith in the Lord Je- 
sus, as God incarnate, they have come to deny the whole re- 
demptive work of the Lord Jesus. They fail to distinguish 
between delief and faith. 

Belief is a persuasion of the truth, or the assent of the un- 
derstanding to the truth of a proposition, or alleged fact, on the 
ground of evidence, distinct from personal knowledge. Thus 
nearly everybody in a Christian community, is persuaded of the 
truth of the Gospel; the mind gives its assent to the truth of 
the Gospel, but the heart has not laid hold of Christ. 

Faith is the affectionate choice of the heart by which the 
penitent sinner is brought into union with Christ. “As Christ 
is appropriated to ourselves by faith, he is the Redeemer not 
only for man, but 7# man; and with faith, which is a new prin- 
ciple of action, and includes the giving up of the heart to Christ 
—a new fountain of life is opened, the beginning of salvation in 
man.” Luther says: “Faith taketh hold of Christ, and hath 
him present, and holdeth him enclosed, as the ring doth the 
precious stone. Whoever shall be found having this confidence 
in Christ apprehended in the heart, him will God count for 
righteous. 

This is evangelical preaching, which is yet to sound through- 
out the whole world, and let all the people say AMEN! 
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ARTICLE III. 


POETRY IN ITS RELATION TO RELIGION AND SCIENCE, 


By Pror. W. H. Wynn, Pu. D., Professor of English Literature and Eth- 
ics in the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, 
Iowa. 


It was Samuel Rogers who called “poetry, the language of 
the gods;” that is, he means, the language of all those high 
and choice spirits who touch most skilfully the godward im- 
pulses in man. This at least the poet must be able to do—he 
must be able, by the subtle combination of music and sugges- 
tion in the words he uses, to thrill those profounder emotions of 
the human spirit,that take loving hold of some godlike matter 
within the round of earthly experiences, or sweep on to the em- 
brace of the Infinite itself. He must be able to do this, or he 
has no right to recline at the feasts of the gods. “Poets are all 
who love, who feel great truths and tell them ;” but we have it 
in hand to show that those truths are always nearly allied, and 
in the main, coalesce with religious truths. 


POETRY AND SCIENCE—POIESIS AND NOESIS. 

We note, in the first place, that the very nature of that pecu- 
liar habit of mind the product of which is poetry implies a su- 
persensible movement of the imagination uniformly outstripping 
the grosser limits in which it works. The poet is a maker, zo1- 
ntns, from zouttv, to make ; and we immediately recur to Coler- 
idge’s profoundly just and happy discrimination making poetry 
the antithesis, not of prose, but of science—zozsis and vonsis 
being set at opposite poles. This contract suggests in full force 
what distinctively the poetic faculty is. It is not a faculty for 
knowing; it is a faculty for creating. As in science the mind 
need not go farther than to get together the material facts that 
lie out before it in the wide domain of nature, or at the very 
utmost bind them up in broad formulas for use; so in poetry 
the material fact is never anything in itself considered, but only 
something that out of human associations will arouse and quicken 
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the moral sensibilities of the soul. Science is essentially mater- 
ialistic ; poetry is essentially spiritualistic ; and this difference 
arises from the recognized diversity of the mental habit in either 
case. The one discovers, and the other creates. The one rum- 
mages the interminable labyrinth of the forces, asking whence 
they are and whither they tend, never resting until somewhat 
of these mysteries is resolved ; the other has no such rummag- 
ing to do, but tarries before the revealed fact until its inspira- 
tions are plumed. 


USURPATIONS OF SCIENCE—ILLUSION AGAINST ILLUSION. 


What these inspirations are, and what right they have to 
flutter around in our mundane estate, are questions which, until 
recently, have had no occasion to be asked—all consented that 
the mind worked as legitimately in these lines of effort as in 
any other. Now it lingers in an undertone of much that is 
written upon the subject, that probably nothing should have 
the force of reality to the human mind that cannot be measured 
and weighed. There is no world but the palpable world and 
its immediate adjuncts. If you sit down to muse on anything, 
it is of prime importance in this humming age of ours that you 
muse to some effect. Day-dreams, air-castles, and the moping 
of “mild-eyed, melancholy lotos-eaters” in a land where “it 
seems always afternoon,” is fruitless business in this industrial 
age of ours. You must be up and doing; or if the seclusion of 
your study allures you, you can have no sense of blood alliance 
with the times in which you live, unless you turn that study 
into a laboratory, and help ferret out, and put into beneficent 
subjection, the protean forces of nature waiting to be caught. 
We are bewitched of the forces. So wide-spread and stubborn 
is the infatuation, that we are compelled to see it invading all 
departments of human interest, and stretching its baleful shad- 
ow over sanctities of sentiment never before touched, and so 
making for us a period of transition over which we cannot help 
brooding with a feeling of unabated solicitude and alarm. 

The danger lies here. This volatile thing which men call 
human nature has, at least, this one obvious attribute, it bows 
with absolute self-surrender to that which is real. Assure it of 
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the real, and it will pay the tribute of unstinted reverence to it, 
even where its ways are not made practically to accord. And 
so it comes out that the social life of the peoples as to the sub- 
tlest elements of their civilization, has been determined in the 
long run by what was real to them, or what was conceived to 
be real. If at times various forms of superstition have swept 
over the nations, and held them for centuries in unrelaxing and 
unpitying slavery, it was because for them the black-art was 
real, and they had not as yet enough culture and skill to dis- 
cover the trick. None the less was it debasing to be thus de- 
ceived. Illusions, apparently the most innocent, in so far as 
they enter controllingly into the social life of the people are de- 
basing, and can serve no imaginable use except as they arouse 
the advanced intellect of the time to set them aside. All pro- 
gress has been in the direction of the real, and its successive 
stages have been definitely marked by the overthrow of mon- 
strous forms of popular superstition that previously held sway. 

Now, this theory goes on to say, if we may haply fall upon 
an era in which the methods and appliances of science are de- 
monstrably comprehensive and complete, hitting with a preci- 
sion never before attained upon the exact nature of things, from 
the primitive “tracts of fluent heat,” on up through all the per- 
ilous history of protoplasm, until the human brain is reached— 
then here is a sort of universal formula before which every spe- 
cies of illusion must slink away and hide. We are living in 
such an age now. We have in full what former ages were able 
to command but in part. Our verifiable processes, as they re- 
port to us in our laboratories, are quick to explode every mis- 
take, and point unerringly in the direction in which the reality 
lies. 

The objection to this is, that it is itself an illusion much more 
formidable, because much more specious, than any that has 
gone before. A universal formula that confessedly can be em- 
bodied only in terms of force, will not apply to the human 
mind. No doubt it will cover large areas of the purlieus of the 
mind, but we have certainly reached that stage of the heroic 
experiment, in which we may confidently say that the mysteries 
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of the irrepressible ego it cannot touch. There are all those 
subtle experiences that make up the major part of any human 
life, love, joy, hate, disappointment, hope, a sense of right and 
the struggle towards it, the religious aspirations, the reachings 
evermore to what are felt to be the eternities impinging upon 
our little narrow isle in every direction, all those high themes 
which, from time out of mind, and now as much as ever, are the 
burden of song, and prayer, and preachings, and history, and 
romance, which, indeed, have the whole field of philosophy and 
letters as pre-eminently their own—just let one suggest the fea- 
sibility of reducing these all to molecular motion, and the shock 
of instinctive revolt can almost be heard. And then when the 
reduction cannot be made—as evidently it can never be made— 
the implied inference is that all these vague matters about which 
literature and philosophy are so largely engaged, and within 
which religion is wholly empaled, are nothing at all, have no 
reality in them, are to be put in with day-dreams and such 
like fancyings which men indulge to the mere end of killing 
time. 


» CONTIGUOUS BUT NOT CONTERMINOUS FIELDS. 


I presume there is no way out of the difficulty except upon the 
assumption that there is a vast domain of reality outside of the 
material world, but overlying and pervading it, before which the 
scientist with his lenses and crucibles must deliberately call a 
halt. In other words the scientist must recognize a world of 
valid being to which his law of molecular motion will not apply, 
in which he moves only by the common heritage of human 
sensibilities which he shares with his kind, but which he gives 
over to poetry and religion to be by them represented and 
maintained. 

It is not intimated that he must be brought to this stand by 
dogmatism, or any most futile attempt to circumscribe the lim- 
its and liberty of research. The point must be argued. Hos- 
tile systems must fight their wonted battles over this field; and 
here, as in all other cases, the final issue must emerge from a 
net-work of circumstances and events over which no clique or 
party has exclusive control. But, it is not too much to say, that 
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we have got sufficiently far on in the controversy to be able to 
forecast the result. The utmost has been done that can be done 
by physiologists and brain-specialists, and the vast speculative 
school that has sprung up upon the basis of the wonderful dis- 
coveries they have made, toward subjecting the elusive phenom- 
ena of thought and feeling to physical tests. And the end has 
been practically reached.* There is a whole world of real be- 
ing lying beyond the ken of the most delicate instrument that 
can be invented, because lying exclusively in the consciousness 
of the inventor, and discoverable only in the words he will use, 
and the intelligent free character he will display. And this 
world, because it cannot in any manner be taken hold of by the 
methods and appliances of science—is not gross enough for its 
gross instruments—is fairly entitled to be called the spiritual 
world. With this world science has nothing to do, except to 
tread softly in its vestibule, to look reverently in upon its su- 
pernal glories, and in a thousand ways bring helps to those who 
are traveling thitherward under the authorized guidance of poet, 
philosopher, and priest. 

But as our purpose now is, not so much to argue, as to illus- 
trate, the fact of a vast field of reality shared in common by 
poetry and religion, as against science, we may once for all in- 
sist that all these, being perfectly legitimate in their sphere, have 
no ground for antagonism, and will have no occasion for quar- 
rel, except in the negative and exclusive arrogance which sci- 
ence sometimes displays. Over certain territory they all three 
travel together. They are together to the farthest limits of the 
solid ground. 7erra firma is the common and undisputed her- 
itage of all. But coming to that great ocean of human exper- 
ience and passion which sweeps out so immeasurably from these 
rock-ribbed coasts, it is for poetry and religion alone to embark 
on those perilous deeps, and even there religion will at last take 


*It is not well, perhaps, to speak too confidently on this subject, but the 
new evolutionary philosophy taking the Kantean drift, the counter-move- 
ment must take an Hegelian drift; and such has been the vigor and cor- 
rective efficacy of this new school, working mainly in Scotland and this 
country, that the feeling generally prevails that the tide has been turned, 
and that the most heroic adventure of materialism has had its day. 
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wings and claim the empyrean as her own. Science must stay 
behind, but is none the less unchallenged mistress in her special 
field. 

To speak without figure, there is no fact which science can 
bring to light, and no most marvelous product of her utilitarian 
skill, whether it be engines, or deep-sea dredgings, or electric 
light, or wire-trumpets speaking round the world, or bridges 
spanning like gossamer the arms of the sea, or the infinitessimal 
disease-germ which the microscopist has empaled on his disk— 
there is none of all the wilderness of physical discovery that 
poetry can not appropriate as symbol, and transmute into food 
for the spiritual nature of man. 


THOREAU—TENNYSON’S DREAM. 


In this connection we cannot help thinking of Thoreau with 
his ear against a telegraph pole, and catching, in the murmur 
of the wires, voices and messages far other than those which 
command the brute burdens of commerce and the unstable pop- 
ulations round the world; meanings and suggestions no less 
real, and infinitely more precious to the soul as such, than the 
clamor of the market-place, and the demoniac howl of stock- 
jobbers on exchange. 

Tennyson, more finely perhaps, because of the delicacy with 
which he weaves all such subtle matters into his verse, in the 
102d Strophe of the /z Memoriam, \ets in upon us a vivid sense 
of the imperishable realities that overlie and survive the change- 
ful utilities of the grosser environment, under the allegory of a 
most significant dream. His friend is dead, and his long woe 
has found but little condolence in the new oracles which science 
has put up. These he had importuned, and got for his pains a 
most dismal response. See the 55th Strophe—it ends with a 
wild and despairing interrogatory : 

“And he, shall he, 


_ * * * 
Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 

Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills? 
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No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tear each other in their slime, 

Were mellow music match'd with him, 


O life as futile, then, as frail ! 
O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer, or redress? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil.” 

And now the home of the poet’s childhood and youth is to 
be abandoned, and given over to stranger hands—a trifling in- 
cident, but a true image of the evanescent tenure of all earthly 
attachments. The last night in his old home is to open out for 
him a gate-way of vision, a dream of such broad and deep sig- 
nificance that it will leave his “after-morn content ;” that is, it 
would secure to him, under the most unreal garb imaginable, a 
larger reality than nature in her unallegorized aspects was able 
to convey. He dreamed of dwelling in a hall, with a river flow- 
ing by it, down into the boundless sea. In the centre of the 
hall stood a statue of his deceased friend veiled, and round it 
mystic maidens gathered, who, with harp and carol, sang of 
“what is wise and good and graceful.” These maidens, who 
were they? By all means we must note the burden of their song. 
A dove fluttered in at the window, summoning the poet not to 
go from his old home simply, but down the river, out into the 
measureless sea. Poet and maidens all sail together in their 
little shallop, the poet sitting apart, and listening skeptically to 
the hopeful matters about which the Muse-like sisters are sing- 
ing :-— 

“And one would sing the death of war, 
And one would chant the history 


Of that great race, which is to be, 
And one the shaping of a star.” 


Presently they have drifted far out at sea, when a spectral 
ship suddenly lifts its shining sides to their view. The loved 
and lost one is bending from the deck to greet the poet, who 
eagerly presses up the sides of the ship, and falls in silence on 
his neck. He is safe, now, for the vast voyage on which his 
friend was sailing, and the assurance of indissoluble society with 
him in the limitless vistas stretching out before them. But 
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what of the sister Muses? Shall they be left behind? It would 
seem that the poet, who has earned the title of “the Poet of the 
Scientists,” so far lets us into the secret of the nature-taint he 
has contracted by brooding over the new cosmic abysses which 
science reveals, as to represent himself as disposed to send these 
disappointed sisters back to their terrestrial moorings. He has 
had them for piloting ; their use is at an end. Not so thought 
his recovered friend, who grows larger and more ample by con- 
trast. He hears the complaints of the sisters, and 
“Replying, ‘Enter likewise ye 
And go with us,’ they entered in. 
And while the wind began to sweep 
A music out of sheet and shroud, 
We steer’d her toward a crimson cloud 
That land-like slept along the deep.” 

I have dwelt so long on this suggestive picture, because, if I 
have properly interpreted it, it sets forth with great power and 
beauty the thought I am struggling to convey. These high 
themes of the singing sisters are not of transitory import; they 
rather extract the essence of the grosser energies and rough 
utilities with which the earthly life is freighted, and store up 
sempiternally the finer product of the din and battle that shakes 
the world. They are, therefore, entitled to go out on the voy- 
age everlasting, in spite of the false reckoning which the scien- 
tific habit of the age would make concerning them, and in spite 
of the determined effort practically to ignore them as among 
the innocent superfluities of a work-a-day life. 


JEWELS FROM DITCHES—SPECULATORS’ MALEBOLGE. 


Let us see what they are, and how inevitably they dominate 
the whole man, giving character to everything he does. Select 
the spot where the maddest, fiercest passions of men are ram- 
pant—on exchange, for example, in some fevered metropolis 
where men gamble in stocks, and enormous fortunes are made 
and lost ina moment. When on the outer rim of such a circle 
as this, we are evidently in near vicinity of one of the most dis- 
mal ditches of Dante’s ma/ebolge, that, for instance, where myr- 
iad snakes are hissing, and transfixing and inroping their howl- 
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ing victims with their slimy folds.* Can there be “the univer- 
sally valid” in such a seething-pot of the cupidities as this? Is 
there anything here on which poetry and religion could seizé 
as of ethical import; on which the seal of immortality is visibly 
enstamped. Money, stocks, grain, and all the net-work of our 
iron civilization centre in this bawling pandemonium of the 
speculator’s hell. These are the things that our eyes may note, 
beside the flaring visage and vehement gesticulation of the “bulls” 
and “bears” that press on to fashion the market to their will. 

The scientist who conceives his formulas exhaustive of all that 
is valid in human life, wisely looks over the scene and remarks: 
There is the most highly difierentiated example of the “struggle 
for life.” The fittest, that is the strongest, in that internecine 
conflict will survive; the short-sighted, the feeble must go un- 
der; and that, too, were a matter easily decided beforehand, if 
the anatomist could see into the structure of their living brains. 
It is all a dynamic process and nothing more; the size and 
momentum of the nerve-currents of the brain must eventually 
work out every result that gets a solid footing in that body, as 
in every other moiling community on earth. When those 
nerve-currents break down the thing is at an end; and whether 
it be a Vanderbilt or a Gould the disintegrated nothing is swept 
by into the insatiable abysses of Force. 

So they talk, but their inventory of the multiplied phases of 
human experience, figuring precisely in these inauspicious sur- 
roundings, is pitifully meagre and short. There was a time for 
every one of these when money was an instrument and not an 
end; and then what were those ruling aims and purposes that 
progressively died out in the storm? Must we make nothing 
of the domestic affections, the intertwinings of love, the soul- 
hunger which the most sumptuous victualing at kings’ tables 
will not satisfy, aspirations for the beautiful, the pure, the good, 
which, indeed, are largely helped by the utilities, but which 
have been known to bloom out most luxuriously where poverty 
and social ostracism were hurtling the air? Did these, and the 
like, never have place in the now desperate and stony hearts 
of the “bulls” and “bears?” Even with reference to these 





~ *See Dante's Inferno, Canto ‘24th. , 
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hearts as they now are, may we not blunderingly miscalculate as 
to the extent to which the “bloodless elimination” has gone on. 
How many of these demoniac sons of avarice go home after the 
day’s fever is over, and lie down with the dread reckoning on 
their bosoms, and harry the night with penitential tossings for 
the vile work they have done! How many, thereupon, cast up 
their accounts by contracting with their better selves that this 
mode of life shall go on only long enough to get upon an ade- 
quate footing to quit it, and spend the remainder of their days 
in recovering their lost allegiance to the good and true. 

These may be pronounced abstractions by the great leaders 
who profess to see deepest into the economy of our social struc- 
ture, but the conviction remains none the less adhesive and per- 
sistent, for these ‘flown sons of Belial’ when they come home to 
their consciences, that they are losing their hold on highest 
values, and that when they are gone all their accumulated mil- 
lions are worse than dross. 


BRUTE ELEMENT—WAR—STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


So on a larger field, when nations come in conflict, and the 
whole frame-work of society is torn asunder. More particu- 
larly in civil war, when brother is pitted against brother, and 
father against son, and the bloom and flower of the country is 
drifted in heaps on a hundred battle-fields—it would seem but a 
repetition on a higher scale, and with instruments of refined 
cruelty and wide-sweeping desolation to ‘correspond, of the 
“struggle for existence” so ruthlessly and cruelly illustrated in 
the lower forms of animal life. The spawn of the codfish per- 
ish by the million before they come to maturity, unable to sur- 
vive their adverse conditions, or are voraciously swallowed as 
food by larger fish. So of the wild beasts that roam the woods ; 
they live upon one another, and internecine slaughter everywhere 
prevails. Savage life is almost wholly summed up in the bloody 
feuds of hostile tribes; and the history of the civilized races is 
nearly a continuous narrative of desolating warfare on a more 
and more appalling scale. And so the picture grows darker as 
we keep this apparently malign aspect of things before us, per- 
suading ourselves as we go along that it is all the same with the 
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devouring beast and the warring man. When the cannibal comes 
at last to be the peace-loving citizen and self-denying philan- 
thropist, “moves upward, working out the beast,” it is only by 
force of circumstances that so sweeping a transformation is 
effected, and even then the lurking tiger is always couching 
ready to spring. 

See the Nazarene. A happy fusion of two highly endowed 
cells gave rise to an exceptionally delicate and perfect human 
organism, a harmony of mental and physical traits that never 
yet had fallen to the lot of any mortal since the world began ; 
but the whole vast populations among whom he moves are ex- 
ceedingly brutish and gross, and will not allow so shapely a fig- 
ure to harbor long beneath their envious eyes. He must die by 
tortures because he is good. And so it is always, the material- 
istic philosophy of our time is eager to say; if through “nat- 
ural selection” some organism of exceptional adjustment be 
thrown far forward of the average stage of development war- 
ranted by the social environment, it must succumb as being out 
of time; it must perish because the dominant brutish element 
will not let it live. 

We confess to a kind of cold shudder when running along 
these lines of physical analogy up into the human world. The 
enormous industry and heroic research that has gone into this 
most conspicuous intellectual enterprise of the ages, the attempt 
to demonstrate the brute origin of man, taken in connection 
with the unquestioned presence of a fierce and formidable brute 
element in the most highly developed and Christianly civilized 
man—these things plainly forestall the insidious approach of a 
scientific fanaticism that can see nothing in the human race but 
the blind working of a fated distribution of the primordial Force. 
Of course poetry and religion must drop into the inane, there 
being no legitimate theme on which they can work. 


QUEST FOR THE “UNIVERSALLY VALID” —“THE DIVINE SONG OF TROY.” 


But now let us see what there is of the “universally valid” 
that we may pick up in this most unpromising field. First, note 
this; there is no legitimate province for either religion or poe- 
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try, in human nature or letters, except as they can penetrate the 
evanescent, transitory, illusory, outside of things, and get at 
something which cannot pass away. On the battle field, the 
pomp of floating banners and serried hosts may attract all eyes 
for a few brief campaigns, but soon the marshalling armies are 
exhausted, the “red burial” of the slain thousands is over, and 
the bristling ranks of war are rolled back quietly into the wonted 
ways of peace. Victor and vanquished—physically that was all 
that our material reckoning can sum up as transacted on that 
bloody field. If there was anything more it was an evanishing 
whim, some offense, some cause, some shibboleth, which ceased 
to have significance when the tide rolled by. If the Greeks af- 
ter a ten years siege, succeeded at last in entering the city of 
Troy through strategy, and setting it on fire, it was simply be- 
cause the enterprise and craft of the Greeks were too much for 
the like qualities in the Trojans, and these last were such poor 
dupes as to let themselves be drawn most blunderingly into a 
most stupidly contrived snare. That was all there was of it; 
and neither in that famous war, nor in what led to it, or what 
followed after, was there anything more deeply significant than 
what transpires on every ant-hill of a summer’s day, saving only 
that it was on a larger scale. How incontinently are all high 
things in this way dissipated in smoke! With great civilizations 
as with nebulous masses in the sky, the concentric rings wheel 
on in ever-changing vortices under some calculable law of mo- 
tion, but reveal nothing as perduring unless it be the primitive 
Force. 

And yet it is a fact that this story of the conflict that raged 
around the walls of Troy, was embodied in a poem which has 
the unquestioned heritage of the literary art, in all climes, till 
the end of the world. It was the Bible of the Greeks. Their 
mythology was there; their religion; their zxsthetics; their 
highest conception of the universe around them; their ethical 
construction of human life. It is an easy thing, because a de- 
lightful task, to pierce through the shell of this book and get at 
all the imperishable matters that lie within. And when we get 
at them, lo! they are the same experiences, the same soul-strug - 
gles, fundamentally the same great problems that are taxing the 
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spiritual energies of the races, all along, perpetually, under the 
sun. 

Thus the sanctity of the conjugal relation as brought out in 
the abduction of Helen, and the sweeping consequences which 
involved the heroic struggle of the young and buoyant civiliza- 
tion of the West with the effete and dying splendor of Orien- 
tal thrones. The family, the state—how inseparably the two 
things are interlocked, and here is a story that tells the tale. 
We are working on these themes yet, because they are at the 
heart of the social life of the nations, and are as immortal as hu- 
manity itself. Or, there is that episode of Iphigenia, and the 
whole subject of atonement and sacrifice—how the mind invol- 
untarily reverts to the same element running as warp and woof 
through the whole texture of the inspired Iliad of the Semites, 
and which in turn stretching over to Calvary becomes our Iliad 
also, to the end of the world. How shall offending men and 
nations make amends before the inflexible tribunal of the most 
high God? The same burden that weighed heavily upon the 
heart of Agamemnon, when his beautiful daughter was filleted 
for the altar, thrilled Abraham’s bosom when the sacrificial knife 
was gleaming over his son Isaac, and found consummate relief 
only in what was breathed from the eternities in the tragedy of 
the Cross. 

The friendships and animosities of the great leaders on the 
plains of Troy, their petty quarrels, their fierce gallantries, the 
net-work of intrigue which they are always weaving, and in 
which they are always themselves entangled—the wrath of the 
son of Peleus for Agamemnon “king of men,” his long sulking 
in his tent until the Trojans have fought their way in victory 
to the ships; his yielding his armor, and immortal steeds yoked 
with one “of mortal stock,” to Patroclus, and sending him forth 
with his Myrmidons to meet the “man-queller Hector,” the death 
of Patroclus, and all the iron resentments of Achilles softened 
thereby, and flowing away in tears over the dead body of his 
friend—the very horses of the hero sharing in his grief, with 
drooping head trailing their fair manes in the dust; the venge- 
ful ire of the penitent recusant now going forth to chase whole 
armies into the Scamander, and gorge up its channel with the 
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dead bodies of the slain; the hissing river-god in pursuit of 
him, and stayed only by the fires of Vulcan sweeping down 
upon the watery drift; panting through slaughter as if treading 
the wine-press of his wrath, until Hector is encountered linger- 
ing unadvisedly outside the walls at the Scaean gates; his pre- 
cipitate flight, the fleet-footed Achilles in pursuit, past the 
Mount of View, and the wind-beaten fig-tree, and the springs 
of Xanthus, thrice around the walls of Troy, the Greek driving 
at last his ashen spear through the throat of the glorious youth, 
and lashing his dead body in inglorious violence to his car ; the 
scenes that follow—Priam, Hecuba, Andromache, the whole city 
weeping aloud in the streets; or over at the Grecian ships, the 
dishonored corpse of Hector flung beside the bier of Patroclus ; 
the splendid and awful obsequies of the one, with human sacri- 
fices and funeral games; the body of the other thrown out to 
stiffen in the sun, or be the prey of ravenous dogs, but shielded, 
meantime, by the assiduities of the gods; and finally that pa- 
thetic night-interview of the old king Priam with the iron- 
hearted Achilles in his tent, bartering for the unburied body of 
his son, and pouring forth as ransom the richest fabrics of his 
wardrobe, and “ten whole talents of pure gold’”—what does it 
all mean? An artful story is it? told by Medicine-men at the 
camp-fire of savages, in whose minds the storm and darkness 
lowering over the woods, or the stealth of pestilence, has in- 
spired a dizzy sense of the marvelous, and that strange fascina- 
tion that hangs on the outskirts of superstitious dread. Did it 
grow up from the dead level of the common-place of every-day 
life, the imagination in this way coming to the rescue of baffled 
courage, and opening out vast fields of ideal achievement where 
the actual scope of human energy was contracted and mean ? 
But what shall we say to the fact, that from rude ballads sung 
by wandering minstrels, it came at last to be a masterpiece of 
the literary art, studied by all the poets, and dramatists, and 
orators, and philosophers, of the great Greek people that gave 
it birth, and of the Romans after them, and of the Christian 
civilizations of western Europe down even to our own day? 
Was it that a genius of high order found furnished to his hand 
the accumulated stores of developed legend, and a language of 
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inimitable beauty, flexibility, and grace, and that, without con- 
victions, and under the sway of nothing deeper than the zsthetic 
sense, he built up this wonderful poem as a monument of his 
skill? Could a book travel through all climes, and down through 
the social confusioris of the disintegrating centuries, asserting 
its claim to immortality on no higher ground than the marvel 
of its story, and the prosodic harmony with which it had been 
set to words? It is a shallow view of poetry that will entertain 
such a thought. 

It is true, we may say with Keats: “A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever,” but only after we have said with the same poet : 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty, that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 
And if that is not strictly true, as indeed it may not be, yet 
there is no one to dispute the proposition that beauty is long- 
lasting and fresh in the affections of men in proportion as it 
pushes down its roots perennially in a soil of truth. And so, 
also, if we cannot identify the beautiful with the good, as Plato 
did, ro xaAov nat ayador, there is nevertheless no great work 
of art, no masterpiece in poetry, painting, music, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, that does not in a thousand subtle implications suggest 
and magnify the good. The good and the true—these, indeed, 
are the material of every work of art, and in proportion as they 
each yield the one to the other, and give and receive in coalesc- 
ing harmony, beauty is born. 

In all ranges of literature, and in every branch of the fine arts, 
this is susceptible of the most abundant illustration. Take this 
world-renowned poem of which we are writing. It is true, even 
where its mythological machinery is false ; and good, even where 
long stretches of the story depict but a carnival of the bad. 
That the divinities of Olympus were split up into factions over 
the conflicting interests of warring armies on the plains of 
Troy, gods and goddesses pledged respectively for their favorite 
heroes, and tricking each other after the manner of modern 
stock-jobbers pooling on exchange; especially that there should 
be in celestial minds all those envyings, and cupidities, and de- 
basing ambitions, and rankling animosities, that so sweepingly 
embitter and degrade the mortal life of erring man; indeed 
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that there should be an Olympus at all, and the great Zeus there 
shaking his ambrosial locks, and giving out his decrees ina 
symposium of the gods—these dreams of anthropomorphism! 
in the nature of the case they could not long be believed. The 
Greek nation shall not have gone on long in a career of culture, 
and in the free development of the philosophic mind, before 
these mythologic trifles will be abandoned, and then must it not 
follow that this old Bible of theirs, which was once the fountain 
head of their religion, will now be set down by them as a tissue 
of fables, pleasing only as fairy tales are pleasing to the childish 
mind ? 

No, as a matter of fact it was not so. The dramatists and 
philosophers of the age of Pericles could easily pick out the tre- 
mendous sentiments of this marvelous epic, and sit down analyt- 
ically to that which the poet saw in an inspired dream. And 
that same thing do we do now in this far-off distant day. We 
are asking the same questions, and finding their proximate so- 
lution in our philosophic musings on the apocalyptic visions 
they flashed upon the world. These questions may all be sum- 
med up in the relation of the infinite Mind to the finite minds 
that think, and plan, and suffer, and conquer, in this sublunary 
sphere; the divine sovereignty brooding over all human agency 
and taking up the tangled threads of our blundering enterprises, 
and weaving them deftly into the moral order of the world. 
The Greek called it Fate; to us Christians it is a beneficent 
Providence, as illustrated and enforced in the life and teachings 
of our Lord. But whether Fate or Providence, we can easily 
see that the great Greek epic is occupied with this theme. 

The gods and goddesses, the whole theogony, no doubt, and 
the miraculous feats of the heroes, were the slow growth of 
legendary accretions springing out of the infantile imagination 
of a highly imaginative race. With the exception of the faint- 
est nucleus of an historical basis—a petty war between related 
tribes on the plains of Troy—there is nothing of fact in it all, 
and nothing that to the mature mind of the same race could 
even have the semblance of fact. Even Homer himself, if we 
may trust Curtius,* had come to that stage in the unfolding of 


*«With the exception of Apollo, the god of the old Ionic race, all the 
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the Greek mind, in which the whole parliament of divinities on 
Olympus, with perhaps the exception of Apollo, had dwindled 
to mere puppets in the hands of the artist, the machina dei 
wherewith to push on the progress of events. 


FROUDE’S THEORY OF MASTERPIECES—NOT STRICTLY TRUE. 


Mr. Froude has a theory that the supernatural can be suc- 
cessfully represented in great works of art or masterpieces of 
literature, only at a certain stage in the mental habitude of the 
artist, and from a corresponding attitude on the part of his age.* 
Thus, whether it be Homer, or Dante, or Milton, or Bunyan, if 
he is going to depict the supernatural in such a way as to be an 
abiding enchantment to the minds of men, he must believe in 
the supernatural himself, and yet not too much believe. If he 
does not believe, he cannot depict. “Where belief is consciously 
gone, the artist has no reverence for his work, and therefore, 
can inspire none.” Where he believes too much, the freedom 
of his work must be hampered, and he must follow the tradition 
“with shoeless feet.” 

Now all this is plausible to state, but there is in it that kind 
of ambiguity to which one who discredits the supernatural alto- 
gether is likely to resort. How far must the artist believe in 
the supernatural in order successfully to represent it in art ? 
Must he so believe in it, that every figure in his allegory, Gor- 
gous, Geryons, Orgoglios, the Satan of Milton, the Apollyon of 
Bunyan, the Mephistopheles of Goethe, must be held to be in 
very truth a spiritual being, moving in the invisible realm, and 
projecting his exploits into the affairs of men? Or, if the poet 
may be granted the almost limitless privilege of personification, 
as being the comprehensive secret of his art, to what extent and 
in what way must the strong convictions of his soul appropriate 
the supernatural, in order vividly to represent it in painting, or 
sculpture, or song? An adequate answer to this question would 
lead us too far out into the subtleties of literary criticism for the 
purposes we have in view. But it will suffice to say that it is 


gods are treated with a kind of irony ; Olympus becomes the type of the 
world with all its infirmities.” Curtius’ Hist. of Greece, vol. I., p. 168. 
*See the opening paragraphs of the 8th chapt. of his Life of Bunyan. 
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impossible that there should be any great work of art, especially 
any great masterpiece of the literary art, without the supernat- 
ural lying at the very sources of its inspiration ; so essentially 
and vitally there that, if it were gone, every loftiest verbal or 
rhetorical quality about it must sink into decay. Run over the 
list of all those monumental productions of genius, in the world 
of letters, which you can confidently say will have the admira- 
tion and study of cultured people to the end of time—is there 
one in which the supernatural does not occupy the supremest 
place ? 

But the supernatural, how? In the sense, evidently, of the 
vast spiritual agencies and powers that are at work in the world 
and above it, of the nature of mind, and passion, and purpose ; 
a something which is always here, superior in a qualified way 
to the grosser physical forces that lie round it and transmit its 
energies to far-off infinite ends ; a something to which the form- 
ulas of physical force can never in any way apply. Nay, more, 
the conscious moods, experiences, affections of these spiritual 
agencies can never be definitely embodied in words, however 
clean-cut and closely-fitting those words may be, if the purpose 
is to draw out analytically the particular emotion or passion to 
be portrayed. Recourse must be had to symbols, characters, 
personages, heroes, either invented by the poet outright, or 
picked up from legend, or wrought out from the numberless 
types of human nature which history affords. These symbols, 
gods and goddesses, men and women, genii and witches, drag- 
ons and demons, giants and monsters, floods, fires, earthquakes, 
all things in the world and above it, are in the hands of the 
poet simply the tangible embodiments and concrete hints of the 
spiritual universe around us, brooding over and pervading the 
grosser one we touch, which forces can get a proximate rep- 
resentation in letters only in this way. 

Meantime the supernatural is the “universally valid” that is 
at the heart of the poet’s work, because it is inseparable from 
human thought and experience, and is even most persistent in 
recalcitrant moods that seek to throw it off. Of its share in 
religion exactly the same thing must be said. Religion is the 
conscious relation of the soul to its God. But, now, if there be 
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no God, and no spiritual influences tiding down in nameless 
propagations from his throne, then there can be no religion and 
it is the sheerest piece of charlatanry to use the term. 


THE ORACLES.OF RELIGION DELIVERED IN POETRY. 

And so I come tardily to the point which from the beginning 
I have kept steadily in view. All the sacred books of the world 
are in the main poetic works, the rapt utterances of minds more 
or less exalted and inspired for the task. The Vedas are a col- 
lection of hymns composed on the banks of the Indus nearly 
two thousand years before Christ ; and the most ancient portion 
of the Zend-Avesta, the sacred Scriptures of the religion of 
Zoroaster, is a compilation of the same kind. Of the Koran of 
Mohammed it may be said, that whilst it represents a paroxysm 
of religious fanaticism of the most intense character ever known 
in the world, /a religion et la terreur, and grew out of the idio- 
syncrasies of a single man, an epileptic being imagined commu- 
nications direct from the one sole God of the universe to him 
his prophet, and while, therefore, it is full of idle dreams and 
puerile fancies, it is nevertheless a sublime poem,* and in the 
main enforces the ethical code that came to it from a higher 
source. This higher source is the great Semitic stream of prov- 
idential evolution and guidance that leaves its trace finally, 
through inspired tutelage, in the histories, and prophecies, and 
wondrous revelations of the Book of Books. 


BOOK OF BOOKS, THE ILIAD OF ALL THE WORLD. 

This Book of Books is an inspired poem all the way through. 
It is unique and solitary in the history of letters, in the particu- 
lar that it attains all the ends of the sublimest poetry without 
the aid of the ordinary technique of classic models, or the elab- 
orate mechanism that elsewhere prevails. There is rhythm, there 
is parallelism, but most of all there is an exalted species of po- 
etic prose, of which lyrical sweetness, and purity, and sublimity, 


*«He had a vivid imagination, the greatest elevation of mind, refined 
sentiments, and a taste for the sublime. Much as he disliked the name 
he was a poet; and a harmonious language and sublime lyric constitute 
the principal merits of the Koran.”—Dr. Sprenger. 
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and clear spiritual transparency, are the combining elements, 
and the exact counterpart to which is found in no other relig- 
ious writings in the world. . 

In these days of familiarity with the sacred books and relig- 
ious ideas of all ages and of all races under the sun, when the 
linguistic science, and the new criticism that has sprung up in 
its track, are recovering the long buried monuments of the early 
religious life of the nations, observing its evolution, and setting 
off distinctly its ethnical traits, the marvel of our Semitic Bible 
becomes the more apparent and impressive by virtue of the very 
literary peculiarities thus brought to light. It will not lose, but 
gain rather immensely, by the broader and more liberal exeget- 
ical methods that must in consequence be installed; methods 
that will give due prominence to the literary element where 
heretofore it was quite ignored. Indeed, it is in this way only 
that the essential divinity of this Book can be made to appear. 
Thus, we open its pages under the new light of philological dis- 
covery that dazzles our time, and we find, as we travel down the 
centuries, that everywhere we are under the spell of the poet’s 
inspiration—a long lineage of poets—only it is an inspiration 
that transcends all others that we know, in the moral elevation 
and spiritual equipoise of its range. We can easily see that the 
poet’s inspiration in these books has attained a supernatural 
height; for, unlike Homer and the bards of the Vedic Hymns, 
these prophets, and singers, and historians, move in the realm 
of the supernatural as if it were their native air. With the same 
deep problems weighing on their souls, and substantially the 
same message to express to mankind, it is easy to see that their 
intuitions are more profound, and that somehow they are more 
immediately in contact with the truth they would portray. 
Thus there is no trace of the infantile habit here. Even where 
there is reason to suspect that legendary material has entered 
into their work, their treatment of it is so masterly, and their 
disposition of its pictorial elements, with reference to the deep 
spiritual meaning they would convey, so vivid and strong, that 
out of it, as from a fountain of inspiration that can never run 
dry, the Cliristian poets of all subsequent times have drawn, and 
still draw, their richest supplies. 
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This is the more wonderful as we note certain particulars now 
which, up to this time, have had scarcely an opportunity to be 
seen. Maturity of spiritual instinct is the earliest and most per- 
sistent trait these writings display. There is no mythology 
here. Even in the heroic age of the Judges, where the Greek 
mind could not have withheld itself from the most extravagant 
pictures of preternatural prowess, the history proceeds with so- 
ber and unswerving devotion to the spiritual lesson had in view, 
the unchallenged reign of Jehovah in the land, and his unerring 
retribution for running after strange gods. Gideon, Deborah, 
Samson—how the exploits of these wonderful leaders linger in 
our minds, and how all the time we never lose the sense of their 
moving and achieving in the real world—the very world in 
which we live. The contrasting pictures of Achilles and Sam- 
son would make all this wide difference plain—the difference 
between a mythologic world sowing glimpses of the lofty truths 
which hearts are everywhere aching to know, midst enveloping 
clouds of oriental dreams, and the real world with its shock of 
nations, and the Nazaritish commingling of spiritual heroism 
and brute strain. Miracle is not wanting, as, indeed, it is not 
wanting all down the tripodal period of the human race, and, as 
I am inclined to think, shall not be wanting in some shape to 
the end of time; but it is never found in abrupt setting with the 
realistic picture that is everywhere held up to our view. 

And then, also, there is no distorted rendering of human life ; 
none of that weakness apparent everywhere in the literary art, 
that, in the overpowering attractions of some ideal standard, 
loses its hold on the real flesh-and-blood man, and so fails in 
the long reach of his struggles and destiny to get the key to 
his estate. In our Bible the ideal standard is the loftiest that 
can be conceived, but the social blemishes, the dark deeds of 
the times and the men are not extenuated or concealed, but 
made to stand out in their inherent deformity in conspicuous 
contradiction to the pure and beautiful law that is enthroned 
over the world. 

Indeed this struggle between good and evil forces, between 
the powers of light and darkness, is the consummate secret of 
the book. Here is a wonderful poem which the long centuries 
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have evolved, and when we come to judge it by our established 
literary canons we make the discovery that there is no epos 
here, and no drama, as these have been technically developed 
in the whole sweep of the Aryan world. And yet there is one 
long epic, and one consummate tragedy here, the like of which 
is not conceivable in any single product of the human mind,— 
moving on scene by scene, and cycle by cycle, the eternities ev- 
erywhere intermingling as they must with the tragic struggles 
of heroic spirits after the good and the true, until at last the 
Good itself—the Divine-Human—drops into the arena, and 
illustrates, in his own sublime self-sacrifice, how in the moral 
triumphs of the world the victim and the victor are evermore 
one and the same. Who does not marvel at the continuity of 
this story ; at the singleness of the unbroken thread of spiritual 
purpose that runs through the whole, from the sad day when 
the cherubim stood eastward of Eden brandishing a flaming 
sword, down to the time when the apocalyptic angel unrolled 
his scroll—it is as if the Genius of Time itself had taken the 
pen, and out of all human history and every divine purpose in 
the world, had wrought a master-piece so exhaustive of human 
interest and hope, that all the sublimest efforts of the Dantes, 
and Miltons, and Shakespeares, are but as the babbling of chil- 
dren over their nursery tales. 


SYMBOLISM REAL——PERSONAL ELEMENT—DIVINE-HUMAN. 


Most of all, the symbolism is real. There is no fiction here. 
The characters are not taken out of their historical environment 
and dressed up in histrionic robes, to fit them to move on an 
artificial stage, and fill up the imputed measure of significance 
the poet’s inventive scheme might require, as Caesar, and Rich- 
ard, and the Henrys are in Shakespeare. The divine art of the 
Book consists in picking up such events in the life of individ- 
uals and of the nation, good and bad, as would exhibit the real 
spiritual struggle through which mortal men must pass, run- 
ning at the same time a parallel thread of supernatural interven- 
tion through the theophanies of the olden time, down into that 
one vast incommensurable event that transfigures our race—the 
coming of the divine Logos in the flesh. Even this event so 
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anomalous and strange, and so stubbornly rejected and scouted 
in this materialistic age of ours, commends itself to us in this, 
that it is the consummation of a long and world-embracing epic 
in which the mythologic element does not figure at all, and in 
which the unquestioned realism of actual life is maintained to 
the end. How irresistible the temptation must have been to 
have it otherwise, if this thing grew up as a gorgeous myth! 
Is this a God that empties himself, and comes within the nar- 
row limits of this far-off little planet of ours, a mere dust-mote 
in the blaze of his ineffable glory—it must be because there is 
something in him akin to what we are, or what we may be, and 
so the very purpose of it would require an ideal human type 
kept rigidly within the measures of a veritable flesh-and-blood 
experience through the round of an ordinary life time in the 
world. This is the rationale of it, and as such is the sublimest 
lesson ever learned by man. But who could have thought of so 
putting it, if it had come to the hands of the writer as a myth 
or legend of the ages to get its representation and embodiment 
in entire artistic harmony with what had gone before. 

No; unlike any character that any fiction ever invented, or 
any legend ever built up, this divine Man has the supernatural! 
and the natural so blended in his composition, as to leave no 
sense of grotesqueness, or even incongruity, in the mind of one 
who will patiently and sympathetically linger on his life; but 
rather the feeling that he is our pilgrim brother with absolute 
power over the adverse forces that meet us on the way. And 
so he becomes for us the larger poem in brief. He epitomizes 
the long roll of struggle, and heroic sacrifice, and spiritual con- 
quest, represented in the centuries of providential guidance for 
the nation that had gone before ; and so illustrates in his own 
person what the preceding history successively developed, what 
the Greek poets and philosophers could but hesitatingly hint, 
that there is a moral order in the world, and that there are in- 
finite possibilities for good in man, despite the tragic element 
through which his grandest triumphs are achieved. That di- 
vine man has fixed the star of hope forever in the horizon of 
of human affairs; so that men and nations are no longer shrink- 
ing from sacrifice through doubt and dispondency as to what in 
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the end must prevail, being assured that through wars, and rev- 
olutions, and persecutions, and martyrdoms, and social fermen- 
tations there evermore must break upon the world the light and 
felicity of a better time. 

This is the coming of the Son of Man, whose kingdom blazes 
from every most distant peak, and beckons on the war-worn, 
weary nations, to broader grander conquests as the years roll 
round. He came, and brought the eternal world with him ; and 
it is hardly a figure of speech to say that he planted the king- 
dom of heaven in our terrestrial soil. Goethe was wont to say 
that his study of Homer had more and more convinced him 
“that in our life here above ground we have, properly speaking, 
to enact Hell.” He might have added what, indeed, in sub- 
stance he has elsewhere said, that the study of these sacred 
histories and prophecies and songs, especially of that divine 
tragedy and triumph which he reckoned the special light and 
solace of all who sat lowly in sorrow’s vale—the study of that 
personal poem in the centre of the beautiful religion we profess, 
must more and more induce the hope that heaven will yet be 
transacted on our sin-stained globe. 


SUMMARY. 


Here, then, we may briefly look back over the ground we 
have traversed. Poetry and religion are occupied with truths, 
no less than science, making discoveries, and pouring in benefi- 
cent revelations upon the world; truths no less real, and trans- 
cendently more vital to the progress of the race; with which, 
however, science has nothing to do, except reverently to co- 
ordinate them by yielding her splendid offerings to be used as 
symbols in the higher realm. In these loftier altitudes poetry 
and religion dwell together, having in the main the same wide 
field to cultivate, and catching up the imperishable amid every 
fleeting show. In elucidating this we found ample illustration 
in all those moral aspects of human life, before which the phys- 
ical philosopher, with his grandest generalizations and formule, 
had absolutely no key for a meaning—the state of sordid money 
depravation and war. From this, the transition was easy to 
what poetry had done and discovered in the great ethnic reli- 
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gions of the world, particularly among that exceptional people, 
the Greeks, where the zsthetic element prevailed; and that 
providential people, the Jews, with whom the ethical or distinc- 
tively religious element was the rarest dowry of all the world. 
In this Book of Books poetry and religion share equally in car- 
rying down through the centuries the several acts of a world- 
embracing drama, ending in the tragedy of the cross, but not 
ending, because at the mouth of an empty sepulchre the hope 
of the world was kindled, and perfectibility became the creed 
of the race. 


a 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE DRAMA OF PROVIDENCE ON THE EVE OF THE RE- 
FORMATION. 
By Pror. E, J. Wor, D. D., Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


The Reformation achieved through Martin Luther is the most 
momentous revolution of society since the foundation of Chris- 
tian history. The arm of Omnipotence alone could render it 
possible. The evangelical character of the work traces its ori- 
gin to the divine mind while the appalling obstacles overcome 
and the beneficent and far-reaching results attained stamp it as 
the product of divine providence. Not, however, with magical 
suddenness nor as isolated phenomena do the works of Provi- 
dence make their appearance on the stage of history, but they 
involve a vast sweep of events converging to the same consum- 
mation. God’s methods in the sphere of providence are of a 
piece with his methods in the sphere of nature. The end de- 
signed is reached by the gradual action of an evolutionary pro- 
cess. 

To obtain a full and just conception of the Reformation we 
must survey successive events anterior to its appearance, espe- 
cially the great movements of the period immediately preced- 
ing. We shall thus discover a number of causes which not 
only facilitated it, but which rendered such a revolution inevi- 
table. Providence is a mysterious agent and it has at times 
effected its work of upheaving, transforming and renewing so- 
ciety, invisibly and inaudibly, but the age immediately anterior 
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to the outbreak of the Reformation was so marked with great 
historic events and these events had such a direct and powerful 
bearing on the Reformation, as to indicate unmistakably the 
agency of superhuman wisdom and almighty power not only in 
the ecclesiastical reform itself but in the extraordinary phenom- 
ena which combined to usher it into existence. Momentous 
changes were taking place in the realm of ideas of government, 
of inventions and discoveries, at once producing and signalizing 
a general awakening of society in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. But what especially commands our admiration and 
what shall engage our attention in this paper is, that all these 
mighty events reveal a teleological character. They are all 
seen converging to the same consummation. They present an 
amazing concert of most diverse movements toward one end. 
Whatever the forces set in motion, whatever their action and 
reaction upon one another, whatever catastrophe may have be- 
fallen any part of society, whatever discoveries may have been 
made on sea or land, in the earth or in the heavens, whatever 
inventions affecting the art of war or facilitating the spread of 
knowledge, all are found to be not only singularly coincident 
but most strikingly concurrent to a common result. The Chris- 
tian is forcibly reminded of the announcement of the ascending 
Lord: “All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” 
The great historians have recognized this extraordinary concur- 
rence of great events in the political and social life of Europe 
during the period preceding the Reformation. Even the fa- 
mous naturalist, Baron Von Humboldt, pauses in his scientific 
studies to observe: “The fifteenth century belongs to those re- 
markable epochs in which all the efforts of the mind indicate 
one determined and general character and one unchanging 
striving towards the same goal. The unity of this tendency 
and the results by which it was crowned, combined with the 
activity of whole races, give to this age a character both of 
grandeur and of enduring splendor.” Cosmos, pp. 601, 602, 
675, 676. 

Among the principal occurrences of this mighty sweep of 
events may be noted 
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I. THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


It was on the twenty-ninth of May, 1453, after a siege of fifty- 
three days, that the splendid capital of the East, which had 
proudly withstood the sieges and assaults of many centuries, sur- 
rendered to the victorious Turk. The crescent was raised upon 
the towers of St. Sophia and the Mussulman Empire was planted 
upon the soil of Europe. 

This catastrophe, considered by itself, might not be deemed 
extraordinary or specially indicative of an overruling Provi- 
dence, yet it cannot but excite our wonder that this strong 
metropolis which had defied the power of Chosroes and the Ca- 
liphs, should be irretrievably conquered at this particular juncture 
by the arms of Mahomet II. A general rally of European Chris- 
tendom could easily have averted this calamity. Even a feeble 
survival of the spirit of the crusades would have concentrated 
the chivalry of Europe for its triumphant defense, but such was 
the peculiar state of affairs in the West, such were the mutual 
quarrels, suspicions and jealousies of the great princes, such the 
religious animosity between the East and the West that as Gib- 
bon remarks: “Christendom beheld with indifference the fall of 
Constantinople. The situation of the imperial city was strong 
against her enemies and accessible to her friends; and a rational 
and moderate armament of the maratime states might have saved 
the relics of the Roman name, and maintained a Christian for- 
tress in the heart of the Ottoman Empire.”—*Decline and Fall,” 
chap. Ixviii. Desperate as was the situation of the Greeks, the 
numbers of the Ottomans being fifty, perhaps a hundred times 
superior to theirs, Mahomet at one time meditated a retreat and 
the raising of the siege. But the feeble remnant of the Roman 
Empire was left a prey to the conquest of the Moslem and sixty 
thousand of its devoted population, including all ranks, were 
reduced to servitude and sold and dispersed through the Turk- 
ish provinces. 

The relation which this calamity was destined to sustain to 
the Reformation half a century later, will be treated at the 
proper place after we shall have considered some of the other 
notable achievements of Providence which combined to intro- 
duce that mighty epoch. 

Vor. XIV. No. I. 9 
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Il. THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 

The noblest minds of the Christian capital fell victims to the 
unholy and unfeeling power of the Turk. Some of the highest 
officials and some of the foremost scholars were chained to their 
slaves and together with these were sold into servitude. Mag- 
nificent libraries were destroyed and one hundred and twenty 
thousand manuscripts are said to have disappeared. But a 
number of the most cultured Greeks sought safety in flight and 
bore with them their classical treasures to the shores of Italy. 
The revival of learning kindled there by the advent of these 
scholars, just as the mind of the West was awakening from the 
slumber of ages, became one of the greatest intellectual revo- 
lutions ever known and proved ultimately one of the most po- 
tent human factors in securing the triumphs of the Reformation. 
The arrival of these exiles was like a great burst of light upon 
a people that had long been shrouded in darkness. “They in- 
spired the West with their own love for Greece and its immor- 
tal works of genius and there arose in Italy a great number of 
learned men who in like manner endeavored to restore the wri- 
ters of ancient Rome to the honor they merited.” The human 
mind became once more conscious of its powers and proceeded 
to assert its inalienable freedom of expansion, of activity, of in- 
quiry, and of criticism, thus breaking the bonds of sacerdotal 
training by which it had for ages been fettered. 

The ignorance and simplicity, the credulity and infantile pu- 
pilage of Europe at that period is something absolutely astound- 
ing. Roman Catholicism had assumed the role not only of the 
spiritual but also of the literary guardian of the people and its 
provision for their intellectual nourishment was even more mea- 
gre and baneful than its spiritual nutriment. To keep them in 
ignorance, to repress the vital, towering energy of the human 
mind, was the inevitable outcome if it was not the deliberate 
purpose of Rome’s procedure in the domain of education. In 
what estimate the clergy held the revival of learning may be 
judged from their uneasiness at its progress and the conspiracy 
which they formed against it. To save the Church it was deemed 
necessary to arrest this movement in the domain of science and 
literature. The study of the classics, of grammar, of rhetoric 
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was confessedly fraught with peril to the hierarchy. To learn 
Greek was equivalent to becoming a heretic. To acquire a 
knowledge of Hebrew was sure to make a mana Jew. Religion 
is ruined, was the declaration of the faculty of Paris to the French 
Parliament, if you ‘permit the study of Greek and Hebrew. 
Reuchlin when a youth had to be sent to France by his princely 
patron to learn Greek and Hebrew, since Germany had not then 
a single professor of these languages. 

But hierarchical opposition might as easily have arrested the 
march of the sun in the heavens as to have stopped the prog- 
ress of the new literary movement which was now spreading 
from Italy over Europe, giving everywhere a powerful momen- 
tum to intellectual activity, kindling new aspirations, cultivating 
new tastes, opening up new worlds in the spiritual and physical 
universe, liberalizing and broadening the views of men, stimulat- 
ing in them the search after truth, and giving them new meth- 
ods for its discovery and new weapons for its defense. The 
movement reached all classes. The foremost monarchs and 
statesmen of the day, Henry VIII., Charles V., Frederick the 
Wise Elector, were the patrons of humanistic culture. Erasmus 
and kindred spirits were invited to their splendid courts that 
they might cultivate the fruits of science and learning in the 
luxurious gardens of royalty. Its effects reached even the com- 
mon people. What the learned saw with sharpened vision be- 
gan in the general illumination to dawn even on uncultivated 
eyes. A popular literature appeared which affected the masses 
in their relation to the existing order of things in the same 
manner as the more enlightened few had been affected. They 
too imbibed a taste of intellectual liberty, which they knew how 
to exercise in the form of private judgment when the hour came 
to decide between the old regimé of spiritual bondage and the 
new era of evangelical freedom. Learning became the fashion 
of the day. The appetite for intellectual food at once more 
savory and more wholesome than what the old tutors brought 
from Rome was universal. No one knew this better than Eras- 
mus, who was himself the incarnation of humanism and who 
directed his brilliant genius to the gratification of the popular 
taste. 
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III. THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


This event which in its boundless influence on human society 
is the greatest of all inventions ever devised by man, was brought 
to perfection almost in the very year of the downfall of Con- 
stantinople. This noble art, so simple that one would reason- 
ably suppose it might have originated in the remotest ages and 
that even the barbarian intellect might have suggested it, was 
in some way mysteriously delayed until the flight of the Greek 
literati stirred up the West to the culture of letters. when it 
might at once contribute its incomparable services to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, add its own peculiar incitement to intellect- 
ual activity and in conjunction with the revival of literature 
become a prodigious element in bringing about the most gigan- 
tic social revolution of modern times. 

Verily this is a remarkable coincidence! An amazing in- 
stance of the so-called fortuitous concourse of great events! 
The more so, if one remembers that after having been originally 
suggested in connection with the game of cards, this invention 
was not primarily designed to stimulate thought or quicken 
mental activity, for it was first put to use in the representation 
of clumsy engravings of the saints and other devices of the 
priests. The providential feature of the invention at this junc- 
ture and of its coincidence with the newly awakened passion for 
learning will be better recognized when we come to consider 
the immediate relation of both to Luther’s work, the concur- 
rence of both events to the same consummation. It may be 
well, however, to state here the significant fact that the first 
book which ever issued from a printing press was an edition of 
the Bible in the Latin tongue, published by Gutenberg, at May- 
ence, between the years 1450 and 1455. Copies of this work 
are still extant though extremely rare and valuable. 


IV. THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


In the general awakening which characterized the close of 
the fifteenth century the magnetic compass came for the first 
time into practice and general use, enabling mariners to cross 
the trackless oceans and to explore the most remote seas. 
Hence this is the period of great maritime enterprises and mo- 
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mentous geographical discoveries, Da Gama rounding the Cape 
of Good Hope opening a new highway to the East Indies, Ma- 
gellan circumnavigating the globe, and, transcending all others, 
Christopher Columbus discovering the American continent in 
1492, nine years after the birth of Luther. These marvelous 
achievements in traversing and exploring our planet served 
like an electric shock in causing a sudden enlargement of the 
mass of new ideas everywhere springing up, creating the boldest 
aspirations, widening the horizon of thought and endeavor, and 
affecting to an incalculable extent the intellectual, social and 
moral improvement of mankind. Extensive wars of conquest 
necessarily followed these great discoveries, and these in turn 
were succeeded by the beginnings of European colonization 
which peopled the new world with organized states and by that 
expansion of commerce which gave a new impulse to the inter- 
course of nations, without which the Reformation could never 
have passed the frontier of a few German principalities. 


V. THE DISSOLUTION OF FEUDALISM. 


The introduction of gunpowder had a short time anterior to 
this period effected a complete revolution in the arts of war and 
had along with it overturned the system of knighthood and 
produced the greatest changes in the government of Europe, 
That atomic condition of society in which each feudal lord had 
a quasi sovereignty over his tenantry and the baronial castle 
represented the essential form and force of civil government, 
was just the agency needed by the papacy to repress both the 
spirit of nationality and that growth of national power and gran- 
deur to which civilized society naturally tends. The sceptre of 
the sovereign was often an empty badge and the wily policy of 
the popes had for centuries employed the services of a portion 
of the nobles to humble the crown and to hold kings and na- 
tions under their feet. “The world had been accustomed to but 
one real authority, that of the pope. All political as well as 
religious questions were referred to one tribunal, supreme and 
jnfallible, the pope’s. The decisions of the Holy See had to be 
obeyed—whether they supported or overthrew the government 
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of princes. Europe was a single political family under the guar- 
dianship of Rome.” 

All princes and peoples of the most heterogeneous character 
were banded together under the Church and everything was 
moulded and controlled by the clergy and made subservient to 
the hierarchy. But a reaction of national feeling was taking 
place. The papal domination gave rise to struggles for inde- 
pendence and its very oppressions caused that development of 
monarchical power which we shall see became one of its most 
formidable antagonists. The passion for learning had taken the 
place of the ancient spirit of chivalry and under the general in- 
tellectual quickening nations became conscious of their rights 
and of their power, and the popular trend was toward centrali- 
zation, toward the consolidation of civil government. “It was 
during the fifteenth century,” says Prof. Fisher, “that the Euro- 
pean monarchies were acquiring a firm organization.” The 
great feudatories were then subjected to the crown. The domi- 
nant spirit was that of nationality. Powerful leaders had arisen 
who directed and moulded this tendency into a compact state- 
system, monarchs that knew to defend their people from hie- 
rarchical tyrants who under the guise of spiritual shepherds 
were so many dogs and wolves turned loose upon the sheep. 

It proved of immense consequence to the Reformation that 
just before or simultaneous with its rise princes like Ferdinand 
of Arragon, Maximilian of Austria, Frederick of Saxony, Charles 
V. of Germany and Henry VIII. of England, had come to the 
throne, minds that instinctively renounced the encroachments 
and assumptions of the papacy, minds which though they had 
been carefully trained by the clergy yet had been sufficiently 
enlightened by the new learning to recognize the popes’ usur- 
pations in the sphere of temporal power and to note their pro- 
ficiency in the basest arts of diplomacy and dissimulation. 
These men had wit enough to detect a scoundrel even when he 
was wearing the papal tiara, and they had no hesitation in op- 
posing with all the might of secular power those Holy Fathers 
who were prostituting their spiritual functions in the pursuit of 
secular power for themselves or their families. What could 
have saved Christendom from lying helpless under their spirit- 
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ual and temporal rule had not just at this juncture powerful 
monarchies been developed to cope with their unholy schemes 
and, by denying the validity of their political claims, to shatter 
the faith of the world in their spiritual authority. 

By this rise of monarchical governments, furthermore, the 
different peoples composing single nations were brought into 
closer social and political relations with each other, and each 
nation with its own language, culture, laws and institutions ani- 
mated by a national spirit, developed into a separate individual 
organism and rendered capable of standing as one body by the 
sovereign against the pope when the great contest should arise. 
Along with the establishment of stalwart monarchies this era wit- 
nessed also the powerful development of free cities which were 
made up of the sturdy middle classes, a body of citizens whose 
diversified industry and extensive commerce had sharpened and 
invigorated their practical understanding and who long before 
the appearance of Luther had learned to defend their rights 
against imperious Bishops. 

Passing by other extraordinary and memorable occurrences 
that transpired on the eve of the Reformation, we will now con- 
sider the relation which each of those that have been noted bore 
to the Reformation, and especially the marvelous concurrence 
of all to bring about that sublime consummation. 

As it is not material to follow either the order in which they 
have been given here or that of their chronological sequence, 
let us look, first, at that which was manifestly the most direct 
and powerful agency of providence in inaugurating the Refor- 
mation, 

THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS. 

The awakening of the human mind from its medizval stupor, 
the incitement to intellectual freedom and activity, the boldness 
of inquiry and of criticism which attended this movement, was 
in the highest degree prejudicial to the old order. The enlarge- 
ment of the area of human thought, the multiplication of sub- 
jects for investigation, and the universal impulse felt to freely 
prosecute investigation and exercise individual judgment, was 
everywhere tantamount to revolution and reform. It was as if 
the light of day had suddenly fallen upon a dark hemisphere 
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and revealed to the gaze and horror of the public, the frightful 
disorders and putrefactions that abounded. The absurdities of 
the schoolmen, the rapacity of the bishops, the ignorance and 
impurity of the priests, the gluttony and idleness of the monks 
were held up to the merciless ridicule in the writings of the hu- 
manists. Under the glare of this strong light, the papal system 
was brought into reproach, its hoary structure was shaken to 
the base, the confidence of all classes in its infallible authority 
was subverted and its leadership and spiritual supervision which 
had for ages remained unchallenged was deemed no longer 
necessary or adequate. Hallam says: “The greater part of lit- 
erature after the twelfth century may be considered as artillery 
leveled against the clergy. The literature of Germany a little 
before the Reformation was employed as the vehicle for casti- 
gating the vices of priests and monks. Dante and Petrarch 
signalized the beginning of a national literature by their denun- 
ciation of the vices and usurpations of the papacy. Chaucer in 
England shows the same hostility. Everywhere we find bitter 
censure of the arrogance, wealth and tyranny of the ecclesias- 
tics.” The literary revival, as was stated above, affected even the 
lower classes. Popular satires inveighing against the immoral- 
ities of the clergy, their stupid ceremonies and the like, were 
widely circulated and produced a general horror of the Roman 
name. 

It is not claimed that the literary censors of this period were 
always the apostles of truth, but they knew how to smite error, 
and their ridicule of the ruling spiritual powers and their caus- 
tic denunciation of prevalent evils destroyed the prestige of the 
Holy Mother Church and broke the enchantment by which 
Christendom had been held under her sway. Thus men were 
gradually prepared to listen to other voices and to follow other 
shepherds. When Luther subsequently gave utterance to his 
fierce and terrific vituperation of the papists—utterances which 
would once have been held blasphemous—he did not shock the 
public ear. He used invectives and pronounced maledictions 
with which the people had long grown familiar. So generally 
and so bitterly had the old order been denounced that the peo- 
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ple hated and dreaded Rome before the Reformer uttered one 
syllable against it. 

Invaluable as were the services of these literary lights in scat- 
tering the darkness and thereby spreading and intensifying the 
conviction that a thorough reform was needed, it was not only 
in the work of destruction that they were the pioneers of the 
Reformation. They did a positive work the value and extent 
of which it is impossible to overestimate. They diffused over 
their age a love of learning, they awakened a spirit of inquiry 
and criticism, but above all by their philological studies they 
opened to men’s minds the incomparable treasures of the Scrip- 
tures, after having created a literary taste which was quick to 
discern their measureless superiority to the writings of the theo- 
logians and schoolmen. While they kept protesting that it was 
not their purpose to strike at the faith of the Church, they dealt 
it a fatal blow by placing practically the Bible in its matchless 
style and priceless contents above the teachings of the doctors. 

It was especially in Germany that the services of humanism 
were earnestly given to the interests of a purified Christianity. 
Reuchlin, for instance, its foremost humanist, wrote a Greek 
grammar which greatly facilitated the study of that language 
and therewith of the original New Testament and was the 
first to publish in that country both a Hebrew grammar and 
dictionary, thus furnishing the key to the long-sealed book of 
life, providing men with a touchstone by which they might judge 
of the teachings of the Church and test the doctrines of the Re- 
formers when they came to be promulgated, and laying the sure 
foundations upon which alone a radical and enduring reforma- 
tion could be effected. Luther acknowledging the work of 
Reuchlin adds: “The Lord has been at work in you that the 
light of Holy Scripture might again shine into that Germany 
where it had so long been extinct.” 

In England also the literary movement was directly and pow- 
erfully conducive to the Reformation. Nowhere else had this 
movement penetrated so far into the ranks of the ruling classes 
as in that kingdom. Henry VIII. was himself the most learned 
prince of that era. Vulgar and sensuous as he was, it is said of 
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him that he could not live without the learned. His court was 
turned into a rendezvous for the representatives of classic cul- 
ture. There was Thomas More, inspired by the love of knowl- 
edge and in full sympathy with the advancing spirit of the age, 
representing in his Utopia a state of religion which was cer- 
tainly very far removed from the practices and principles of the 
existing hierarchy. Even Wolsey could not resist the popular 
tide, but affecting humanism and intent on keeping with the 
fashion of the day he took to confiscating monasteries and found- 
ing colleges with the revenues thus acquired. There was Colet, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, whose lectures at Oxford caused as great 
alarm to the schoolmen as they gave delight to all who had 
come under the influence of the new awakening, whose gospel 
sermons held London audiences spell-bound, and whose school 
established somewhat laier exerted a potent influence in favor 
of classical and biblical studies and in behalf of true spiritual 
enlightenment. London was a new Athens. And hither, tow- 
ering above all other literary men of the age, came Erasmus, 
confessedly the most influential person in Christendom, to whose 
sojourn in England and especially to whose intimate relations 
with the sovereign, the philosophic historian must in great part 
ascribe the Reformation of the English Church. His numerous 
writings in which he held up to merciless ridicule the idleness, 
illiteracy, self-indulgence and absurd practices of the monks, fell 
like enchantment upon the public mind and “were read with in- 
finite amusement by all who sympathized with the new studies 
and by thousands who did not calculate the effect of this telling 
satire in abating popular reverence for the Church.” 

But the hand of Erasmus put forth a volume more effectual 
in the creation of a new spiritual life than his scathing satires. 
The glory of achieving the English reformation was reserved 
for the Word of God by which alone the truth and the Church 
of Christ can be maintained in the world. The crowning work 
of humanism was the appearance of Erasmus’ edition of the 
Greek Testament, the most brilliant, the most memorable of 
all his productions. No copies of the Scriptures were then ac- 
cessible save the Vulgate, known to be full of errors and obscur- 
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ities, and nothing could have been more opportune or more 
important than the publication of the pure and original text of 
the New Testament at this juncture. A new Latin translation 
and learned annotations accompanied the volume and it found 
its way at once amohg all the friends of learning—especially in 
England where groups of students at the universities were por- 
ing over its pages with rapture and in animated circles discuss- 
ing its saving truths. “Never had any book produced such an 
enthusiasm. It was in every hand.” Thus, independently of 
Luther, in fact a year or so in advance of the movement at Wit- 
tenburg, Erasmus inaugurated the Reformation beyond the 
channel, without, however, having any idea of the momentous 
results which his Greek Testament was destined to accomplish. 
Without ever intending it he was instrumental in bringing about 
the same consummation for which Luther battled with all his 
might. There can be no doubt that had Erasmus forseen the 
effect of what was to him only a literary exploit, he would have 
recoiled from the storm. He builded better than he knew. 

The adversaries of the new learning and the new life had 
keener eyes. Said Edward Lee: “If we do not stop this leak 
it will sink the ship. No landing of foreign enemies could be 
so fatal as this invasion of the Greek Testament. If this book 
be tolerated it will be the death of the papacy.” 

How wonderful are the successive stages in the agency of 
divine providence! First there is kindled in the human mind 
a desire for learning. The study of languages becomes the 
vehicle for gratifying this passion. The reading of the Scrip- 
tures follows at first purely in the interests of literature. Their 
vivifying power produces spiritual awakening among the learned 
and these in turn by their philological attainments are able to 
translate them into the language of the people, and these again 
by the universal impulse which the literary movement had given 
to all classes had become capable of reading them. Thus the 
regeneration of religion was the inevitable consequence of the 
restoration of letters. D’Aubigne remarks that the Reforma- 
tion is the result of two distinct forces, the revival of learning 
and the resurrection of God’s Word. It is nearer the truth to 
say that the Reformation followed the resurrection of God’s 
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Word and that this resurrection was due under God to the re- 
vival of learning. 

But how could humanism have effected such a wide diffusion 
of knowledge and produced such a universal awakening had it 
not been for 

THE INVENTION OF PRINTING 

which was happily made at this time. How many editions of 
Erasmus’ Greek Testament would have been required, how 
many copies of Luther’s German Bible would have fallen into 
the hands of eager readers, had there been no other means for 
their multiplication than the slow process of deciphering manu- 
scripts and copying them by hand? Or had their multiplica- 
tion even been possible, of what consequence would a hundred 
thousand copies have proved, had not this astounding invention 
excited a universal desire to read and to gain knowledge? 

On the other hand had the art of printing been discovered in 
the tenth or even the thirteenth century it could only have 
served the interests of superstition and advanced the schemes of 
an oppressive hierarchy. Those days were not marked by any 
real scholarship or generous aspirations after truth. No copy 
of the Bible was known besides the Vulgate and few if any 
throughout the West could have read the Greek Testament, 
even if one had been edited and published. 

The greatest of all inventions was delayed until this period 
when in the fierce struggle between truth and error it might 
render its invaluable services to the triumph of the Gospel. 
Like that mysterious force in nature which in the spring-tide 
opens the innumerable leaves of the forest, so the printing-press 
entered into the realm of thought just as new life was every- 
where bursting forth from a wintry torpor and covered the 
earth with leaves of healing. 

The advance of learning culminated as we have seen in the 
Reformation—but the engine which propelled that advance to 
its ultimate victory was the new art of printing. 

The principal impulse to the revival of letters, it has been 
already noted, owed its origin to 


THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


and the consequent exodus of eastern scholars with their treas- 
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ures to the West. The tempest which overthrew the last rem- 
nants of Greek rule scattered the seeds of Greek literature over 
the fertile but hitherto uncultivated fields of the West. 

This, was however, not the only bearing which that eventful 
catastrophe sustained to the work of Luther. It was a stroke 
of providence, the effects of which were discernible all through 
the Reformation era. Having effected this conquest of the 
Eastern Capital, Mahomet II. at once made it the seat of govern- 
ment, and from that hour to the present day it has been the cen- 
tre and stronghold of the Ottoman power. Securely intrenched 
on the shores of the Bosphorus all Europe lay open to the valor 
and conquest of the Turkish arms. And the distance from Con- 
stantinople to the Eastern frontier of Germany is not so great 
but that the peril of a Turkish invasion kept the people and the 
princes in constant terror. Hence when the crisis of the Refor- 
mation was at hand and the emperor on different occasions was 
resolved upon its suppression by military force, he found his 
dominions threatened by a more dangerous foe than the Re- 
formers, and instead of slaughtering his Lutheran subjects he 
was constrained to leave them in peace and to implore their aid 
against the common danger. As long as the armies of a united 
country were indispensable to the defense of the empire from 
the Turk, it was impossible for the Catholic states to fall upon 
Lutheran countries and crush out the new faith by the sword. 
A striking illustration of this occurred in the year 1532, when 
after the melancholy collapse of the Swiss Reformation in the 
second peace of Cappel, the imperial government determined to 
inflict the fatal blow also upon the Lutherans. Their condition 
seemed desperate. But as the Sultan’s army, three hundred 
thousand strong, was rolling over the plains of Hungary to- 
wards the gates of Vienna and the haughty invader spurned 
even the most ignoble proposals offered by Ferdinand of Aus- 
tria, the terror-stricken Romanists were compelled to grant the 
Nuremberg Religious Peace, and to promise the Lutherans a 
free General Council in which all matters at issue should be de- 
cided according to the word of God alone. In 


THE DOWNFALL OF FEUDALISM 
we recognize another stroke of Providence making for the Re- 
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formation. There can be no doubt that the tendency toward a 
centralization of civil government, the spirit of nationality which 
developed into powerful monarchies, was one of the most promi- 
nent levers to weaken the authority of the clergy and to over- 
turn both the secular and spiritual authority of the papacy. 
“As early as the fourteenth century,” says a discerning histor- 
ian, “monarchy was the watchword of the adversaries of papal 
power, the symbol of the new generation that was preparing to 
break loose from the dormant ideas of the middle ages.” 

Aided by the general illumination which the new learning 
effected, jurists and theologians examined into the origin of the 
empire and the nature of monarchy in general. They instituted 
historical and critical inquiries regarding the foundations of civil 
authority and the grounds on which papal interferences were 
based—and the outcome was always the same, a denial of papal 
supremacy. The rights of the throne were maintained over 
against the encroachments of the Church. Nor were these wri- 
ters always careful to draw the distinction between secular and 
religious power. Having renounced the pope’s jurisdiction in 
the sphere of civil government they were often led by stress of 
the same logic to question the validity of his authority in mat- 
ters of faith. 

Having so long engaged in schemes of a purely selfish and 
political nature, the popes came in fact to be looked upon chiefly 
in their political character and the princes of that era dealt with 
them on that score. They recognized their secular ambition. 
They beheld the compromise of their spiritual functions for tem- 
poral ends and were constantly alarmed at the danger which 
their intrigues and usurpations threatened to civil rule and na- 
tional integrity. “Take good care of Luther,” wrote the Catho- 
lic emperor, Maximilian, to Frederick the Wise, “we may have 
need of him some time or other.” 

A monarch with the energy of Edward III. knew even in the 
fourteenth century how to protect the reformer Wyckliffe from 
papal violence. But it is in the sixteenth century that we see 
preeminently the overruling providence of God in raising up 
powerful monarchs to shield the Reformers of the Church from 
the fury of Rome. Of Frederick the Wise it has been truly said: 
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“Providence claims our admiration in the choice it made of such 
a ruler to protect its work.” And in England, where there was 
a lamentable absence of decided and intrepid reformers in the 
Church, what earthly power could have saved the Reformation 
from being readily extinguished, had it not been for the resolu- 
tion and energy, not to say, the violence of King Henry. It 
was his strong royal hand that rent in sunder the papal chain 
which an ignoble predecessor like John Lackland in a previous 
age had helped to forge. 

Even Charles V., hostile as he was to Luther’s doctrines, would 
have pursued a very different course against him, had he been 
a Henry IV., who laid himself and his empire in abject humilia- 
tion at the feet of his papal master, or a Sigismund, who at the 
instigation of papists consented to break faith with Huss and to 
cancel his safe-conduct. He bore no love to the Lutherans but 
when the pope treacherously headed a powerful coalition against 
the emperor, he had a Lutheran army march to Rome and ad- 
minister to the Holy Pontiff a well-merited and salutary chas- 
tisement. Finally, 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


bore its meed of fruitage to the reformation movement. Apart 
from the influence of this and other great discoveries in broad- 
ening the field of human enterprise and widening the horizon 
of human thought, it was peculiarly fortunate for Lutheranism 
in Germany that the best energies of Spain were being devoted 
to another continent. The eyes of that great country, then the 
first European power, were fixed on the western domain rather 
than on the eastern frontier of that almost universal empire. 
The Spaniards were more concerned about a new continent than 
about a new religion. The emperor had indeed some Spanish 
soldiery tramping over the free soil of the empire, but Mexico 
prevented him from hurling the vast power of that monarchy 
upon Lutheran Germany. The silver and gold that were pour- 
ing into the treasuries of Spain from her conquest beyond the 
Atlantic were more gratifying to Spanish passions than the 
work of slaughtering heretics. The new world eclipsed the 
eternal world. 
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It is, indeed, rather noteworthy that Cortez after the battle of 
Otumba, was advancing to the siege of Mexico, the very month 
that Luther burnt the pope’s bull at Wittenberg. 

We have thus outlined a series of remarkable events which 
transpired on the eve of the Reformation, events which in the 
diversity of their character, in the combination of their tenden- 
cies and the unity of purpose which they reveal, constitute a 
drama of divine Providence that challenges the admiration of 
the philosopher, the faith of the Christian, the gratitude of the 
Protestant. One could as readily believe the events of the crea- 
tive week to be but the fortuitous concourse of material forces, 
as to regard these mighty social and religious movements as 
but a number of isolated, casual circumstances destitute of a telic 
character. Like those creative days that preceded the appear- 
ance of mankind these vast changes proved to be not merely 
the signs of the advent of a new order but the historic founda- 
tions on which the new order was destined to rest. 

Think of it! Mahomet and Columbus, Charles V. and Henry 
VIII., Frederick the Wise and Cortez the Dauntless, Gutenberg 
and Erasmus, Hutten and Wolsey, men of the most opposite 
character and aim all combining to bring about the same tre- 
mendous result, all unconsciously moving in chorus to the same 
consummation, overturning the prestige of the Roman See, effect- 
ing intellectual and spiritual emancipation, producing a profound 
disaffection with the existing state of things and causing a uni- 
versal change in society, so that princes and peoples, philoso- 
phers and peasants stood like sentinels on their watch towers 
waiting for a mighty revolution, listening for the first blast of 
Luther’s trumpet. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE SPECIAL FITNESS OF LUTHER FOR THE WORK OF 
THE REFORMATION. 


By Pror. P. M. BIKLE, A. M., Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


God makes no mistakes. When he has a work to be done 
through human instrumentality, he selects the right men for it, 
and at the right time. In the work of the great Reformation 
of the 16th century, his wise providence, which is so clearly 
manifest in the remarkable preparations for it, is no less appar- 
ent in the man chosen as the leader. The time was propitious 
for beginning the work—there is no doubt of that. The oppor- 
tune moment for striking the blow had come, but it was not 
just any man that had the strength or skill or courage to take 
hold of the weapon and strike the blow. That required a per- 
sonality that had peculiar elements of fitness in it. These ele- 
ments of fitness were found in Martin Luther. They were com- 
bined in him to an eminent degree—a pre-eminent degree—to 
such a degree indeed, that the whole world acknowledges that 
no one else could have taken his place. ‘The fullness of time 
had come, it is true; the circumstances were favorable; but if 
Luther could have done nothing without these favorable cir- 
cumstances, it is quite clear that the circumstances would have 
come and gone without their beneficent results, if Luther had 
not come on the stage to use them. The man without the oc- 
casion would have been no less fruitless than the occasion with- 
out the man. 

It is not our purpose, nor is it in our province, to portray the 
power of the papacy or the sad condition of the Church at this 
period of the world’s history. It is well, however, to bear in 
mind what a mighty sovereign the Pope was; how he ruled in 
political as well as ecclesiastical affairs; how he could make and 
unmake kings; how he could give crowns and take them away ; 
what a control he had over the consciences as well as the purse- 
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strings of his subjects. He was not then the poor prisoner of 
the Vatican, as he now assumes to be, exciting the sympathy 
of the deluded faithful and gathering their earnings into his 
capacious money-chest ; but, as the vicar of Christ on earth, he 
lorded it over God’s heritage and commanded kings and princes 
to do his bidding. This must be borne in mind in order to ap- 
preciate the magnitude of the work of opposing him and the 
peril involved in it. 

It is well, too, to bear in mind the corruptions that had crept 
into the Church and were acting like festering sores, putrefying 
it from surface to centre, in order to realize the necessity and 
greatness of the work of cleansing and purifying it. Perhaps 
we should say “from centre to surface” instead of “from surface 
to centre,” for the church organization, as it then existed, found 
its highest culmination of perversion, corruption and filth at 
Rome itself. At no time was the adage, “Like priest like peo- 
ple,” more forcibly illustrated. Claiming superior sanctity for 
celibacy, thus casting reproach on the purity of the divinely 
established marriage relation, the highest ecclesiastics as well 
as the lowest, with some of the popes chief in crime as well as 
rank, lived in flagrant violation of their pretensions and vows, 
and made a pure man blush with shame for the Church. Pre- 
tending to live in the greatest self-abnegation, the coffers of the 
officials were filled with the gifts and taxes of the people, and 
the loosest reins were given to pomp and self-indulgence. One 
of the popes went so far as to make a blasphemous boast of the 
great profit he was reaping from what he termed, “This fable 
about Christ.” Excess prevailed to such a degree that it was 
scarcely credible. To be believed it had to be seen. Away 
from Rome the Pope was credited with the greatest sanctity 
and held in the highest reverence. Luther, to his 28th year, 
shared in this sentiment, and no one was more obedient or re- 
spectful. When he was sent to Rome in 1511 to present a cer- 
tain matter to the papal court, so great was his regard for the 
sacredness of the city that, when he came in sight of it, he pros- 
trated himself on the ground, and cried out, “Hail, holy Rome.” 
But several weeks’ stay there dissipated all such feeling. Seeing 
the extravagance, the corruptions, the irreverence in high places, 
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his opinion underwent a thorough change, and Rome became 
to him a veritable “sink of iniquity.” The Romans themselves 
had this proverb, “If there is a hell, Rome is right over it.” 

Throughout the Church the holy service of worship had be- 
come a mere mummery of words. The Scriptures and the or- 
der of service were in Latin, a language unknown to the many. 
The mere externals of religion received more attention than the 
life and spirit. The word of God was given a secondary place, 
and the preaching consisted of little else than a promulgation 
of the opinions of the “church fathers,” or harangues about the 
saints, the decisions of councils, and the traditions of the Church. 
The masses were sunk in the grossest ignorance, and their cre- 
dulity and superstition were used by unscrupulous ecclesiastics 
for burdening their consciences and extracting their money. 
Salvation was hawked through the streets and sold in the sham- 
bles for gold. In a word, the Church had been turned into an 
organization by shrewd covetous and sensual men for the acqui- 
sition of gain and the gratification of the worst forms of carnal- 
ity. The house of God had become “a den of thieves.” 

But in the midst of all this, God had not left his word without 
witnesses. There were some spots that this leprosy had not 
covered. Good men and true, now and then, here and there, 
for a century and more, had cried out against this moral pollu- 
tion and perversion of the truth, but their voices were unheeded, 
or disregarded, or, like those of Huss and Jerome, silenced at 
the burning stake. Some of the Romish historians themselves 
can not blind their eyes to the degraded and woful condition of 
affairs as they were then. In speaking of monasteries at that 
period, Dr. Corcoran, the editor of the American Catholic Quar- 
terly, in the October number, 1883, in an article on Luther, says: 
“The religious orders, instituted and designed to aid the paro- 
chial clergy and bishops, by the example of a stricter life, by 
instructing the more ignorant and neglected, became too fre- 
quently, by relaxation, a source of scandal instead of an auxil- 
tary power,” (italics ours). But enough of this dark picture. 
Men in that day, men in this, Romish as well as Protestant, 
have looked upon it and sickened at the sight. 

A renovation was needed, or a reformation, if that word is 
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preferred. The cry for reform may not have been loud, but 
surely the need of it was deeply and widely felt. Who, how- 
ever, shall lead in the reform? Where is the man that will take 
his life in his hands and lay it down, if necessary, to restore the 
Church to a pure faith and holy life? Who will encounter the 
savage monster of Romanism? Who will face the brazen effront- 
ery and hate of the men who have laid aside the Scriptures and 
made the house of God a house of merchandise ? 

Ah! this was God’s work and God had his chosen instrument 
for accomplishing it. He will take a poor miner’s son and have 
his father educate him, not for the legal profession, however, as 
his mistaken father intended, but for his own immediate service ; 
and, after having made him ‘see, by a trying experience, that 
man is saved, not by his own works, but by grace through faith 
in Jesus Christ, he will have him appointed a teacher of his holy 
word and a preacher of the truth as it is in Jesus. In his own 
well chosen time he will call to his service the pious Augustin- 
ian monk, Martin Luther, and place in his hands the double- 
edged sword of the truth, and send him forth, under divine help, 
protection and guidance, to battle with error and ecclesiastical 
corruption, and to do more for the human race than any unin- 
spired man that ever lived. 

Chosen of God, as Luther was, that is enough to prove his 
fitness, but, apart from this, it may be of interest as well as 
profit and gratification to study his character and the course he 
pursued, and see whether there was not in him a remarkable 
combination of elements that qualified him, in a special way, 
for the momentous work to which he was chosen. 

1. His own religious experience, to which we have just al- 
luded, was one of the elements of his fitness for the work of the 
Reformation. Conviction of truth theoretically attained is one 
thing, and valuable enough; but the same conviction reached 
through personal, practical experience is quite another thing, 
and of immensely more value. Mere de/ief in the one case is a 
living faith in the other. The one satisfies the mind, but the 
other takes hold of the heart-strings as well, and, when the 
head begins to doubt and have its misgivings as to the correct- 
ness of its logical processes, the experience of the heart comes 
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in and, with irresistible power, dispels doubt and clinches the 
decision. 

Luther could answer the question, “How can a man be just 
with God?” and with such clear conviction of its correctness, 
that no subtleties of the school-men or sophistries of philosoph- 
ical speculation could make him waver fora moment. He had 
felt the power of the Gospel in his own soul. He was thor- 
oughly converted before he became the Reformer, and could 
proclaim the truth as a living truth, and with a power such as 
he alone could have who had gone through a like heart strug- 
gle. In reaching this high ground, too much weight can not 
be given to his own inner experience while a cloistered monk. 
“He believed, therefore he spoke.” 

2. Another element of his fitness was his intense convictions 
and fidelity to his conscience. When he apprehended a truth it 
became part of himself, and he would rather die than sacrifice 
it. He was charged by his enemies with obstinacy, but it was 
an obstinacy that had its birth in his conscience, and hence was 
misnamed for faithful adherence to right—an unflinching fidel- 
ity to principle. “Here I stand, I can not do otherwise; God 
help me” was not simply the expression of a trying and inspir- 
ing moment, but was a principle thoroughly assimilated as part 
of his being or rather born in him, implanted by God as an 
element of character to fit him for the work to which he had 
been called. No lump of potter’s clay was he, to be changed 
by changing circumstances, but hard granite. The times called 
for just such a personality as his. He had rock for his founda- 
tion and he stood immovable as rock upon it. A yielding dis- 
position will never do when the battle is for the truth, and when 
even friends are urging a compromise with error. Call his con- 
scientious fidelity to his convictions obstinacy if you choose. 
It was an obstinacy that we rejoice in—an obstinacy that marks 
a true martyr spirit. 

Thoroughly convinced of the righteousness of his cause and 
clear in his own views of the doctrines of the word, especially 
the great doctrine of justification by faith, which he made the 
central theme of his writing and preaching, and which he char- 
acterized as the doctrine of a standing or a falling church, he 
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pressed forward with a zeal and clearness of conviction that 
gave inspiration to his followers and brought confusion to his 
adversaries. 

3. For such a work as the great Reformation, the man who 
would lead should look upon it wholly as God’s work. There 
would be opposition to encounter, bold and unscrupulous. The 
whole power of the papacy would be brought to bear upon it 
to crush it. This would be backed in large measure by civil 
governments, hostile either because opposed to a change or as 
a mere matter of policy to retain the Pope’s favor—something 
that meant much more then than now. There would be times 
when the opposition would seem overwhelming, when the lead- 
ers of reform would feel like giving up the battle. Courage 
and confidence could be awakened only by remembering that 
the cause was God’s, not man’s; and the faith that God would 
not let his cause perish would give heart again and renew the 
fight. 

Such was Luther’s view of it. It was not a struggle for Lu- 

_ther’s sake or Luther’s cause, but a battle for the truth, a con- 
flict for the supremacy of God’s word, and to free men from the 
shackles of error and superstition. At an early period of the 
work he said: “When I began to write, I said to God, in deep 
sincerity, that if it was at all his purpose to use me in beginning 
a game, he should be sure to direct it himself, and by all means 
should keep me, that is my own wisdom, from getting mixed 
up in it.” It was under the conviction, that God was directing 
him in God’s own work, that he faced the opposition that arose 
against him. Hence, when his sky became overcast with por- 
tentous clouds and the storm was raging all around him, he 
would find comfort and strength in the thought that the work 
was his divine Master’s and not his own, and, therefore, human 
rage and violence could not overthrow it. In the stormy times 
of the Diet at Worms, some days after he had taken that well- 
known and triumphant stand in refusing to recant, when a fur- 
ther effort was made to induce him to yield, he sent this reply 
to the Archbishop of Treves: “Most gracious sir, I cannot re- 
cede. Let God do unto me as he will. ‘If this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to naught; but if it be of God, ye 
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cannot overthrow it.’ And thus, if my cause is not of God, it 
will not last more than two or three years; but if it be of God, 
it cannot be overthrown.” Years later, during the Diet at 
Augsburg, he writes from Coburg to Melanchthon in the fol- 
lowing confident strain: “I am possessed of a good courage, 
because I know that our cause is righteous and true; yea, that 
it is the cause of God. * * Hence I am here like an observer, 
free from care, and regard the ravings and threatenings of pa- 
pists as nothing. If we fall, then Christ falls with us—Christ, 
the ruler of the world. And if he should fall, then I would 
rather fall with Christ than stand with the Emperor.” We take 
it, that this was the right view in which that great work should 
have been regarded, and hence Luther’s fitness for it. 

4. Moreover, in view of the fact, that it was God’s work, the 
human leader should be a man of prayer. He should often take 
his plans and labors before the divine leader for counsel and 
guidance. How well do we find Luther filling this requirement ! 
He went to his God, as a child to his kind father, with a famil- 
iarity and faith unsurpassed, and never to no purpose. Before 
he had come, through his painful experience in the monastic 
cell, to the light of the truth, he regarded God as a stern ruler, 
unapproachable, far away and frowning upon his subjects, and 
Christ as an exacting and inexorable judge, who could be sat- 
isfied only by hours of pater nosters and by prolonged and se- 
vere bodily privations and afflictions; but after the light had 
come, God was his heavenly Father, near to him, approachable, 
kind, and Christ his loving Elder Brother. Then he could go 
into their presence with a confidence that knew no turning away. 
It was to them he would take his burdens and his trials. From 
them he would seek the light and comfort that he needed. As 
an illustration of the fervent outpouring of his heart before God 
in his trying hours, and he had many of them, we give most of 
the prayer he was overheard offering in his private chamber, 
after he had appeared before the enraged princes and prelates 
at Worms. Here it is: 

“Almighty, everlasting God! What delusion controls the 
world! How little faith have they in God! How soon do they 
give up, having respect only for what is pompous, and power- 
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ful, and imposing! If I should turn my eyes that way, all would 
be over with me. » The die would be cast and the judgment ex- 
ecuted. O God, Thou art my God! Stand by me in defiance of 
all the reasoning and wisdom of this world. Thou must do it, 
for the cause is thine, not mine. Hast thou chosen me for this 
work ? Show me how I may be certain of it. Yea, God has or- 
dered it, for never in all my life would I have undertaken to rise 
up in opposition to such mighty potentates. * * Come to 
my help, come. I am ready to lay down my life to this work 
with the gentleness of a lamb. The work is a righteous work 
and it is thine. The world must leave my conscience free and 
unrestrained, even if my body, which is the work of thy hand, 
shall be brought to ruin. The soul is thine, and belongs to 
thee, and dwells with thee forever. Amen. God help me, 
Amen.” 

“Nothing which Luther has written,” says James Freeman 
Clarke, “shows the depth of his convictions more than this 
prayer at Worms. It seems poured from the very depths of his 
soul.” And nothing, we may say, shows better his abiding 
trust in God, and that he was only the humble instrument in 
God’s hands for accomplishing his work. This praying leader 
was a fit leader. 

5. In a work like that of the great Reformation, undertaken 
as God’s work and in humble reliance on his help, the weapon 
to be used should be Goa’s holy word. It was this that was 
laid aside or made subordinate to tradition, the decisions of 
councils, and the decrees of popes; and it is this that must be 
rescued from the rubbish that had accumulated and be made 
the infallible rule of faith and practice. This Luther did, and 
here we see another element of fitness for the work. 

From the time that he first discovered a complete volume of 
the Scriptures, while as a young student, he was mousing 
through the dusty tomes of the library at Erfurt, he was seized 
with an inexpressible desire to own a copy, to make it his study, 
and, if opportunity afforded, to explain it to others. He did 
get possession of a copy, he did study it, and the opportunity 
came, as Professor at Wittenberg and as leader of the Reforma- 
tion, to open its rich treasures to students and people. 
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He never ceased to hold up the Bible as his weapon, as the 
weapon above all others, as the ov/y weapon in the great con- 
flict. Hence he declined to accept the armed assistance prof- 
fered by the German knights. He could very easily have 
stirred up a mighty revolt against the tyranny of the Pope, but 
the sword that he took in hand was the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God, and like his Master he would wield 
that and that alone in delivering men from the tyranny and 
bondage of sin and error. 

Late in life he said: “I know, God be praised, that I have done 
right in attacking the papacy with God’s word ; for it (the pa- 
pacy) is a blasphemy of God, of Christ, and the Gospel.” In 
his disputations, the Scriptures were the basis of his arguments, 
and not human tradition, the decisions of councils or the de- 
crees of popes. “If I am not convinced by the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” he says, “and if my judgment is not brought into sub- 
jection to God’s word, I neither can nor will retract anything.” 

Consistent with the view that the word of God was the weapon 
to be used, Luther not only explained its truths from the Pro- 
fessor’s chair, and proclaimed them from the pulpit, but soon set 
to work to put the Bible into the hands of the people by trans- 
lating it into German. Hitherto it had been bound, the people 
got little of it, and what little they did get was so coated over 
with error that the kernel was hard to reach, and the grossest 
ignorance prevailed. 

Translating the New Testament alone at the Wartburg and 
working on the Old with his co-laborers at Wittenberg, both 
were eventually given to the people in their vernacular, and the 
cause of the Gospel was helped on mightily. The Bible was 
eagerly sought after and read. In regard to the New Testa- 
ment, which was first published, one of the most violent ene- 
mies of Luther writes as follows: “In a marvelous manner did 
the printers multiply copies, so that cobblers and women, and 
every layman acquainted with the German letters, most eagerly 
read it as the source of truth, and by frequent reading impressed 
it upon their memory. Many indeed presumed to obtain so 
much knowledge within a few weeks, that they ventured to dis- 
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pute about the faith and the Gospel with masters and doctors of 
sacred theology; for Luther has long taught them that even 
Christian women are priests, and indeed that every one that is 
baptized is as much a priest as pope, bishop, and presbyter. 
The great mass of Lutherans give themselves a great deal more 
trouble to learn the Scriptures thus translated than do the Cath- 
olic people, who let the priests and monks attend to that.” 

It is evident, indeed, that putting the word of God into the 
hands of the people gave the reformers a leverage in their work 
which nothing else could. It proved at once, that Luther had 
chosen the right weapon and God was rendering it effective. 

We may state here, too, that this translation was no bungling 
piece of work. Although the work was done in troublous times, 
amid strife and turmoil, with other duties pressing hard, yet it 
was done with a carefulness and thoroughness that have won 
the admiration of Romanist and Protestant ever since. Dr. 
Corcoran, the editor of the American Catholic Quarterly, said 
of it only a few weeks ago: “Luther’s version was clear, forci- 
ble, and at once became popular. * * His work made the 
Saxon dialect the classic language of Germany, and in compar- 
ison with his natural style, the earlier German translations by 
Catholics, though faithful to a nicety, seem harsh and obscure. 
It cannot be wondered at that Luther’s Bible attained a wide 
popularity, and exercised a decided influence in the formation 
of the German language.” 

This is high praise from an enemy, and especially one who 
has so many bitter things to say about the great hero. The 
fact is, if Luther and his co-adjutors had done nothing more than 
give this translation of the Bible, the world would still owe him 
and them an untold debt of gratitude. 

6. This naturally suggests another element of fitness in the 
great Reformer for his work ; viz., Ais intellectual qualifications. 
A man worthy of leadership should have mental powers of a 
high order, and such intellectual attainments as will enable him 
to direct and formulate the shough? of the movement, be a match 
for his opponents, as well as command the respect of his asso- 
ciates and followers. 

Such a man was Luther. A partial view of this has already 
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been given in his translation of the Bible. That required at- 
tainments of no mean order, especially such a translation as he 
has furnished, so successful in revealing the meaning of the sa- 
cred writers, so felicitous in the choice of words, so clear in the 
structure of sentencés, and so well adapted to the comprehension 
of the masses. But apart from this, his brain and tongue and 
pen were always busy. It is said that, at the close of 1523, he 
had published, within a period of three years, no less than 446 
separate works.* These, of course, included many circulars and 
pamphlets, which came from his pen like shavings from a car- 
penter’s plane. 

The best edition of his works shows what a prodigious writer 
he was. It contains 100 large volumes—67 in German and 33 
in Latin, and covers over a thousand different subjects. And 
to show the large space he fills in the literary field, we need 
only state that in the British Museum, where his writings and 
the works concerning him and his writings have been cata- 
logued, six large volumes are used in giving merely the names 
of the works. 

A writer, however, may be voluminous without possessing 
the highest order of mind. The mere volubility of words is not 
sufficient. But voluminous as Luther's writings were, they have 
a vigor of style and richness of thought most surprising. Their 
excellence and force have been acknowledged alike by friend 
and foe. His tongue was like fire and his words, whether spo- 
ken or written, like a hammer, or, as expressed by another, 
were “half-battles.” 

Especially in his comments on the sacred Scriptures and his 
discussions of doctrine is there a grasp of thought, an apprecia- 
tion of the true meaning, that has awakened the surprise and 
admiration of scholars ever since. Conspicuous among his 
works, where this appears, are his commentaries on certain 
portions of the Scriptures, notably on the Epistle to the Gala- 
tions, his Church Postils, and his Larger and Smaller Cate- 
chisms. 

Urbanus Rhegius, a pastor of Augsburg, who visited Luther 


*Treadwell, p. 142. 
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at Coburg, afterwards said: “If you admit the force of Luther’s 
spirit as it lives in the books he has written, still, when you 
come to see and hear him personally, you must unhesitatingly 
acknowledge that he is yet far greater than his reputation; he 
will remain the theologian of the whole world, the theologian 
whose equal the coming centuries will not produce.” 

How this diligent servant of God wrote so much and did it so 
well, especially under such distracting circumstances as sur- 
rounded him, will never cease to be a wonder. Every move- 
ment was referred to him and his advice was sought in every 
dilemma. He was either the sole author or was consulted in 
the preparation of all the articles of doctrine that were presented 
at public assemblies. In connection with all this, except when 
absent from Wittenberg, he was discharging the laborious du- 
ties of his professorship and, for much of the time while there, 
was preaching three times a week. The amount of labor he 
did was enormous, and of such a character as only a mind of 
the highest and most vigorous type could do. 

7. Connected with the last two points, namely that the word 
of God was made supreme and taken as the chosen weapon and 
that Luther was a man of exceptional brain-power, is the fact 
that, not outward observances and mere externals, but the sys- 
tem of faith was made the objective point of reformation effort. 
It was false doctrine that had crept in and brought with it its 
train of evils, and it was pure doctrine that was to root out and 
overcome these evils. 

Luther acted on the principle that right-believing would lead 
to right-doing. He would purify the stream at its source. He 
would work from the centre out, not from the surface in. The 
Romish Church had become a great organism—*“a vast system 
of outward ordinances, * * a stupendous body of ritualistic 
legalism, under which the old life of the Gospel went out or be- 
came dim in the heart of millions.” Luther would counteract 
this by fanning into a glowing flame whatever spark there was 
left, and would keep up the blaze by proclaiming Evangelical 
doctrine until this legalism and these mere outward ordinances 
would give place to a religion pure and undefiled. He would 
restore the body to soundness and health, not by applying salves 
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to the surface, but by purifying the blood. Faith, /azth, the 
restoration of the TRUE FAITH was the burden of the great Re- 
former’s efforts. And he was right, we know he was right, and 
hence his success, under God, in the work. 

8. What a fruitful theme it would be to consider by itself Lu- 
ther’s indomitable will-power and heroic courage! To keep this 
paper within proper limits, however, we cannot dwell upon it, 
delightful as it would be; and hence must hasten over this 
element of his fitness for his work as we have done with the 
others. 

A man of weaker will or less courage would not have suited. 
The abominable traffic in indulgences may have stirred the in- 
dignation of others as well as of himself, but he alone had the 
courage to come before the public and condemn it. The mere 
act of nailing a list of propositions to a church door and invit- 
ing a discussion of them was easy enough and common enough. 
It had been often done before. But to nail up such propositions 
as he attached to the door of the castle church at Wittenberg, 
and to nail them up at such a time, required a heart to which 
fear of man was unknown—a courage for which the martyr’s 
stake had no terror. What did it mean? It meant that the 
mighty chief of the papal hierarchy was wrong, and here was a 
humble monk that dared to tell him he was wrong. It was put- 
ting a hole in Tetzel’s drum, as he said he would, and using a quill 
long enough to extend to Rome and brush the mitre from the 
Pope’s head. It was a defiant declaration that he had no re- 
spect for papal infallibility and that he would condemn error no 
matter from what source it emanated. 

In burning the bull of excommunication and the decretals 
of the Roman hierarchy, he deliberately destroyed all bridges 
for retreat and, solitary and alone, declared war against the Pope 
both as an ecclesiastical and political sovereign. It was no act 
of mere spitefulness, but a cool, well considered, bold announce- 
ment that the die was cast, and that henceforth there was to be 
no compromise with the Pope. Here was a lone man, confident 
of the righteousness of his cause, trusting in God and girded 
with the sword of the Spirit, defying the power that sovereigns 
feared and courted. We often fail to see the force of this trans- 
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action. Erasmus saw it and declared there would be no end to 
the trouble till the world was turned upside down. Luther saw 
it but, relying upon God, was undaunted and unmoved. 

At Worms, in the presence of emperor, princes and prelates, 
though he saw the burning stake that threatened him, he refused 
to recant, closing with those brave and memorable words, “Here 
I stand, I cannot do otherwise, God help me,” and thus faced the 
whole civil power in defence of the truth. So in other trying 
scenes, as well as these, he manifested the determination and 
courage of a genuine martyr, and they have ever since furnished 
the choicest subjects for the painter’s brush, the sculptor’s chisel, 
and the most vivid and picturesque word-painting. 

9g. With all his radicalism—radicalism in its true sense— 
there was in Luther shat cautious, conservative spirit which led 
him, while uprooting error and guarding with the most solici- 
tous care everything that was good, to correct outward observ- 
ances without violence or undue haste, and to inculcate the duty 
of observing law and order. This is a point that deserves to be 
emphasized. It is well known how easy it is for enthusiastic 
reformers to go to extremes. Their zeal runs away with their 
judgment, their enthusiasm becomes fanaticism, they lose their 
heads and harm the cause more than they help it. 

There was none of this in Luther. He was as prompt as any 
to assail and remove what was condemned by God’s word, but 
no one was more severe in censuring fanatics or those who made 
their release from ecclesiastical oppression an occasion for re- 
volt against their rulers. 

Warlike knights were eager to unsheath the sword for Luth- 
er’s sake but he would not let them. So decided and prevailing 
was his influence against using military force in behalf of the 
Reformation, that no sword was drawn while he lived, but soon 
after he closed his eyes in death, all Europe became engaged in 
a long protracted war. The order of service in the churches, 
the church decorations, and the general externals of worship— 
all were managed by him with a careful hand. 

This disposition to pursue the safe and judicious middle course 
kept him between two fires all his life, the Romanists assailing 
him from the one side and the fanatics from the other. Well 
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was it, however, that he was a man of such calm and sober judg- 
ment, preserving an even balance amid such turmoil and turbu- 
lence. What a wreck he would have made of the Reformation, 
if he had had the wild, iconoclastic spirit of a Carlstadt or a 
Thomas Miinzer ! 

10. There is a temptation to enlarge in speaking of Luther 
as a lover of music and hymn-writer. From early boyhood, 
when he sang through the streets for his bread and attracted 
the notice of loving Ursula Cotta, music was a solace to him and 
a power in him for good. A musician himself, he could give 
direction to the music of the Church. Nota mere rhymster but 
gifted with true poetic fire, he composed hymns and preached the 
Gospel through them as well as through his sermons and books. 
He gave an impulse to singing in the service of worship which 
has been most salutary. 

His hymns were inspirimg and have lost none of their force 
during the centuries since. His “Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott” 
is in full accord with his strong, trustful nature and has been 
characterized as “Luther in Song.” “It is pitched in the very 
key of the man. Rugged and majestic, trustful in God and con- 
fident, it was the defiant trumpet-blast of the Reformation speak- 
ing out to the powers in the earth and under the earth an all- 
conquering conviction of divine vocation and empowerment.” 
(Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, p. 1369). 

Much the same might be said of all his hymns, They were 
a power then, and have exerted an influence that is abiding. 
Coleridge says: “Luther did as much for the Reformation by 
his hymns as by his translation of the Bible.” This, of course, 
is an exaggeration, but it shows what a power they were sup- 
posed to have. In 1523 Luther published eight hymns of 
his own composition, but before his death the number had 
reached one hundred and twenty-five. He has been called the 
father of German hymnody and German church music. He 
made the Lutheran Church a singing Church. 

11. His oratorical powers, too, were of a high order, and he 
could hold his audiences in wrapt attention. He could impress 
a body of princes and theologians and entrance a congregation 
of the common people as well. He was regarded by many as the 
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leading orator of his time and country. This was an element 
that contributed much to his power, especially in his influence 
over the masses. 

12. And, finally, it must not be forgotten, that he was a Ger- 
man—a German by birth, a German in feeling, a German in 
love for his fellow-countrymen, a German in his tenacity of pur- 
pose, a German in all the better elements of the German char- 
acter. He could touch the German heart and arouse an enthu- 
siasm which none other could. As one of the external influ- 
ences in favor of the Reformation, inasmuch as it took its rise 
in Germany, this was of no minor importance. 

And now, in looking at him, what a many-sided man Luther 
was! How well adapted for the work to which God had ap- 
pointed him! There have been other men of as rich religious 
experience as his; others who have been as strong in their con- 
victions ; others as earnest in prayer ; others who have trusted 
as implicitly in God’s promises and placed as high value on his 
holy word; others who have had as remarkable intellectual gifts, 
as great courage and strong will-power, or as much conservatism 
in reformatory movements; others who have written as precious 
hymns; others who could as well sway the masses by their elo- 
quence ; and others who have had the spirit of nationality and the 
better characteristics of their people as highly developed. But, 
while this is true, there is no one in whom these elements were 
ever so combined as in Luther. This combination is what gave 
him his special fitness for the work of the Reformation. God 
selected him and fitted him for it. He was a well-rounded, com- 
plete man. There was no one-sided development about him, 
either mental, spiritual, or physical, but a symmetry and har- 
mony altogether exceptional. He was not all cold intellect, 
nor warm emotion, nor strong will—the one to the exclusion 
of the others—but a well-balanced combination of all three. 
With all this he had a deep insight into human nature, an ap- 
preciation of its wants, and the practical tact and skill to meet 
them. 

Coming to the light of the truth through an agonizing spirit- 
ual experience ; endowed with a courage indomitable ; proclaim- 
ing his convictions without fear of papal emissaries, the Pope 
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himself, or the Emperor ; a man of humble, earnest prayer be- 
fore his God but of bold defiance before raging adversaries; 
holding up the word of God as supreme; setting at naught in 
the face of danger and death the decrees of Pope and councils 
when unscriptural; spreading the truth broadcast among the 
people by commentary and translation ; proclaiming freedom of 
conscience and the right of private judgment, he was the leader, 
under God, of the Church’s deliverance from error and of the 
world’s freedom. 

With the cross in one hand—the cross, not the crucifix—the 
symbol of the Lamb slain for the sins of the world, but now 
deprived of its victim who is in the midst of the throne, ever 
living and highly exalted as our great High Priest and final 
Judge, and the Bible in the other, the Bible not with lids clasped 
with lock and key, but unbound and wide open, not chained to 
a desk but free for every one, not ina language unknown but in 
the people’s own tongue—with the cross of Jesus Christ uplifted 
in one hand and the open Bible in the other, Luther stands be- 
fore us as the great missionary of the truth, towering higher and 
higher as the centuries roll on, and becoming mere and more 
the hero, not of the German people alone, but of the world. 

“The character of Luther,” says James Freeman Clarke, “had 
a mountainous grandeur. When near Mont Blanc you perceive 
the ragged precipices and shapeless ravines which deform it; 
but as you recede from it into the distance, it appears to tower 
higher and higher above its neighboring summits, its features 
are softened by the intervening atmosphere and melted into 
strange tints and beautiful shadows, and it stands the object of 
reverence and wonder—one of the most sublime objects in na- 
ture, and most beautiful creations of God. So stands Luther, 
growing more and more the mark of reverence through suc- 
ceeding centuries,—the real author of modern liberty and ac- 
tion, the giant founder of modern civilization, pure religion, and 
a more wide-spread virtue than those which earlier ages were 
capable of producing.”—(Events and Epochs in Religious His- 
tory, p. 256). 

Writers in all the centuries since Luther, and in all denomina- 
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tions of Christians, have paid the most glowing tributes to his 
greatness and fitness for his work. Dr. Schaff says: “Luther 
stands forth as the great national hero of the German people, 
and the ideal of German life. Perhaps no other cultivated na- 
tion has a hero who so completely expresses the national idea. 
* * He was great in his private life as well as great in his 
public career. His home is the ideal of cheerfulness and song. 
He was great in thought and great in action. He was a severe 
student, and yet skilled in the knowledge of men. * * He 
could beard the papacy and imperial councils, yet he fell trust- 
ingly before the cross. He was never weary, and there seemed 
to be no limit to his creative energy. Thus Luther stands be- 
fore the German people as “e type of German character. Gee- 
the, Frederick the Great, and all others, in this regard, pale be- 
fore the German Reformer. He embodies in his single person 
the boldness of the battle-field, the song of the musician, the 
joy and care of the parent, the skill of the writer, the force of 
the orator and the sincerity of rugged manhood with the hu- 
mility of the Christian.’””—(Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, p. 
1368). 

We have just given, first, the estimate of James Freeman 
Clarke, a so-called free-thinker, and then of Dr. Schaff, a theo. 
logian of the Reformed branch of the Protestant Church. We 
will now give the following from a Lutheran, the late distin- 
guished Dr. Krauth, and then close. He says (and every sen- 
tence should be well weighed): 

“The greatness of some men only makes us feel that though 
they did well, others in their place might have done just as well 
as they did: Luther had that exceptional greatness, which con- 
vinces the world that he alone could have done the work. He 
was not a mere mountain-top, catching a little earlier the beams 
which, by their own course, would soon have found the valleys; 
but rather, by the divine ordination under which he rose, like 
the sun itself, without which the light on mountain or valley 
would have been but a starlight or moonlight. * * Yet, 
though he rose wondrously to a divine ideal, he did not cease 
to be a man of men. He won the trophies of power and the 
garlands of affection. Potentates feared him, and little children 
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played with him. He has monuments in marble and bronze, 
medals in silver and gold; but his noblest monument is the 
best love of the best hearts, and the brightest, purest impression 
of his image has been left in the souls of regenerated nations. He 
was the best teacher of freedom and of loyalty. He has made the 
righteous throne stronger and the innocent cottage happier. He 
knew how to laugh, and how to weep; therefore millions laughed 
with him, and millions wept for him. He was tried by deep sor- 
row and brilliant fortune; he begged the poor scholar’s bread, and 
from Emperor and estates of the realm received an embassy, with 
a prince at its head, to ask him to untie the knot which defied 
the power of the soldier and the sagacity of the statesman ; it 
was he who added to the Litany the words: “In all time of our 
tribulation, in all time of our prosperity, help us good Lord ;” 
but whether lured by the subtlest flattery or assailed by the 
powers of hell, tempted with the mitre, or threatened with the 
stake, he came off more than conqueror in all. He madea 
world rich forevermore, and, stripping himself in perpetual chari- 
ties, died in poverty. He knew how to command—for he had 
learned how to obey. Had he been less courageous, he would 
have attempted nothing; had he been less cautious, he would 
have ruined all: the torrent was resistless but the banks were 
deep. He tore up the mightiest evils by the root, but shielded 
with his own life the tenderest bud of good; he combined the 
aggressiveness of a just radicalism with the moral resistance of 
a true conservatism. Faith-inspired, he was faith-inspiring. 
Great in act as he was great in thought, proving himself fire 
with fire, ‘inferior eyes grew great by his example, and put on 
the dauntless spirit of resolution. The world knows his faults. 
He could not hide what he was. His transparent candor gave 
his enemies the material of their misrepresentation ; but they 
cannot blame his infirmities without bearing witness to the no- 
bleness which made him careless of appearances in a world of 
defamers. For himself, he had as little of the virtue of caution 
as he had, toward others, of the vice of dissimulation. Living 
under thousands of jealous and hating eyes, in the broadest 
light of day, the testimony of enemies but fixed the result : that 
his faults were those of a nature of the most consummate gran- 
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deur and fullness, faults more precious than the virtues of the 
common great. Four potentates ruled the mind of Europe in 
the Reformation, the Emperor, Erasmus, the Pope, and Luther. 
The Pope wanes, Erasmus is little, the Emperor is nothing, but 
Luther abides as a power for all time. His image casts itself 
upon the current of ages, as the mountain mirrors itself in the 
river that winds at its foot—the mighty fixing itself immutably 
upon the changing.”—(Conservative Reformation, pp. 86, 87). 
And now, to-day, four hundred years since Luther first saw 

the light, we find the world commemorating his birth. We say 
the world, for all around the globe have the peoples of almost 
all nations and tongues united to honor him and his work. It 
is not the Lutheran Church alone but all Protestant Christen- 
dom—the encomiums of the non-Lutheran denominations sur- 
passing, if possible, those of the Lutherans. ‘here have been 
national heroes whose names call forth the enthusiasm of their 
people, but Luther is the world’s hero, and his praise through- 
out the world will increase as the years come and go and the 
world becomes better. May the Lord quicken the world in its 
love for the word which Luther unbound and establish it in the 
Christian faith which he proclaimed. 

For cen'tries, deep the night of falsehood reigned, 

Mildewed the soul, and manacled her powers 

With fettering darkness ; cloistered learning pined 

In cell monastic ; science grew extinct ; 

The Bible mouldered in scholastic rust ; 

That fountain, from the Saviour’s wounded side 

For sins once oped, by sealing lies was shut ; 

And, stead of that bright garb which mercy wore, 

Of perfect righteousness, by JESUS wrought, 

Spangled with graces, rich as God's own smiles,— 

The filthy rags of ineffectual works 

Clad the cold skeleton of naked souls: 

While on his throne of sacerdotal lies, 

The arch impostor, Satan's rival, sat 

Self-deified, and ripened earth for hell. 

THEN LUTHER ROSE; and Liberty and Light 

Unbarred the soul, and let salvation in.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE REFORMATION, 


By M. VALENTINE, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College. 


Taking a flower plucked from the wayside, the botanist anal- 
yzes and studies it, and from the structure of one flower learns 
the essential principles of vegetable growth, and finds great laws 
for the whole botanical kingdom. Examining a single bird 
from the forest, the scientist discerns methods of nature’s work- 
ing that mark all her operations and productions in the depart- 
ment of animal life from age to age the world over. A man of 
strong character and marked success arises. By inquiring care- 
fully into the forces that have made him great you discover 
principles which always mean strength and success. Some con- 
spicuous movement starts a new period in history, with higher 
and better things for men. You study the energies that wrought 
in it and through it, and read the great principles which in the 
divine constitution forever stand for beneficent power in human 
affairs. All this is applicable to the great reformation of the 
16th century. Looking into that epoch, in which a second 
morning rose on Christendom, and which has given all the 
great and precious things for which, at this end of 400 years, 
nations are looking back in-exultant gratitude to the beginning, 
we can read some of the great laws of God’s settled plan for all 
time. The principles that ruled in that beneficient work, and 
have borne the best fruit of these best centuries the earth has 
yet seen, are worthy of study. God wrote them out there, with 
his unmistakable signature, for us to read and heed. 

There were indeed a great many truths co-operating in the 
reformation, many of great vitality and permanent importance. 
It would be profitable to study them all, even the most subordi- 
nate of them. But there were several that are fundamental. 
They underlay and bore up and carried all others, as the under- 
lying rock-strata of the earth sustain and carry all the rest. 
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They gave supreme law and ruling life to the whole movement. 
They formed the heart of it, whose pulses were felt everywhere. 
They are throbbing on down through our day, on their way to 
the end of time. To change the figure, they are the two great 
roots from which the reformation grew, and by which it remains 
a tree of life with blessed fruit to the nations. 

One principle was the supreme and sole authority of the holy 
Scriptures as the Rule of faith and practice in the Church. 
This has commonly been called the “formal principle” of the 
reformation, because it expresses the fixed rule according to 
which every question of doctrine and life was to be tried and set- 
tled. The other was the great doctrine of justification by faith. 
This is known as the “material principle,” because it exhibits 
the very matter or substance of the gospel, necessary for the 
life of the Church and the salvation of men. The first states 
the authority that must settle truth: God’s holy word. The 
second the great, essential, all-determining doctrine thus settled: 
salvation by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. We wish you to 
look at the place the reformation gave these two principles. 

I. That which holds the word of God as the supreme author- 
ity for doctrine and life in the Church. \t must be remembered 
that the reformation, in all its essential features and laws, was 
first worked out in Luther’s own soul. There, as of the taber- 
nacle to Moses of old, God gave the pattern. What was to 
revolutionize Christendom and start afresh the course of his- 
tory, first revolutionized Luther and started him in the new life, 
with clear insight into its truth and firm grasp of its principles. 
The reformation of the reformer conditioned the reformation of 
the Church. In the profound spiritual experience through 
which Providence took him, he was taught the place and rights 
of God’s inspired word. That place had been usurped. Those 
rights had been thrust aside. Tradition, the writings of the 
Fathers, the decrees of councils, the voice of “the Church,” the 
decisions and dispensations of popes, had been used to practi- 
cally supersede the use and supremacy of the Scriptures. Ec- 
clesiasticism had taken the place of the gospel. Human dog- 
mas had been exalted above the divine word, and a corrupt 
Church was tyrannizing over the consciences of men. Men 
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were. groping in darkness—God’s word unheard, buried beneath 
the usurpations of papacy and priesthood. There is a legend 
in Brittanny, which has been brought up in this connection, con- 
cerning the city of Is—that it was submerged by the sea and 
went down beneath. the waves; but that, occasionally, when the 
storms lay open deep troughs between the billows, the spires 
are seen above the waters and the bells send forth their chimes 
over the sea. So submerged and sunk, buried beneath church 
dogmas and papal decrees, was the authority of the holy Scrip- 
tures, storm-tossed souls being able only now and then to dis- 
cern amid the floods some spires of their heaven-pointing light 
or hear some broken tones of their saving truth. But when 
Luther had, through groaning years, tried these human dogmas 
and papal rules in vain, and found the way of life through the 
Scriptures, he learned the deepest curse under which the Church 
was groaning—the practical dethronement of God’s word. In 
God's light he saw not only light, but the surrounding darkness 
and the cause of that darkness. Deep down in the bottom of 
his soul, through a special and most profound experience, God 
lodged the supremacy of the inspired word, and thus made a 
law for all his work asa reformer. Hence it was with the Scrip- 
tures that he wrought it all. He brought them forth and ex- 
pounded them. He appealed to them. He brushed away er- 
rors with them. He defied the pope with them. Out of them 
he opened to men again the way of life. And when Rome 
sought to silence him, and came down on him with tradition, 
councils, confessions, pontifical laws and Church infallibility, he 
turned the focus of light from the inspired word on all these 
things, and broke the power of the wrong. Having, in the 
very way of his own salvation, found the right of his soul to 
stand face to face with God’s word, to receive its full light and 
direction, and try every alleged dogma by it, he learned, along 
with his own, every man’s inalienable right, and the right of 
the whole body of believers. Thus he was prepared to assert 
and restore this heritage of the Church. When Luther stood 
in the Diet of Worms and sounded out through the world the 
words: “Unless | am convinced out of the Scriptures, | may not 
and cannot retract; here I stand, God help me,” the whole law 
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of Protestant faith and practice came to the front. That little 
point on which Luther stqod in that high hour was the pivotal 
point for the redemption of the Church from error and dark- 
ness and the enfranchisement of the race with freedom in the 
enjoyment of the light God had given. It was no small or ac- 
cidental thing, it was not a higgling about a mere side-matter, 
when there, in the face of the empire, and of the papacy which 
made and unmade empires, and under the heavy shadow of a 
thousand years of departure from the principle, he rested his 
appeal on the Bible, and committed the issue to the God of the 
Bible. That was the appeal of the true Church to her divine 
charter and her charter rights, against a falsifying hierarchy 
which was not the Church. No wonder that Providence took 
him right from Worms to the Wartburg, and there in due time 
set him to the work of translating the Scriptures for the people. 
He declares, with emphasis: “We cannot suffer ourselves to be 
bound indiscriminately to everything that councils have decreed 
or the Fathers taught; but we must insist upon this distinction, 
that what they decree and teach according to the Scriptures we 
receive, not because councils have decreed or Fathers taught it, 
but upon the authority of the word of God alone.” And in the 
Smalcald Articles he says: “We have a rule, even the word of 
God; this constitutes and establishes our articles of faith, and 
no one else, not even an angel.” 

The voice of God, therefore, which went through the dark- 
ness which had been resting on Christendom, saying: “Let 
there be light,” was a summoning of the Scriptures into free use 
and rulership. The reformation came from the Bible and was 
to the Bible. God’s word made the reformation, and the refor- 
mation enthroned God’s word—the alone supreme authority for 
doctrine and life. Here was the first principle of its work—its 
first victory for the after ages. 

A part of this principle was the right of private judgment, 
under the Holy Spirit, in interpreting the Scriptures. This was 
asserted with the other part, and, is practically inseparable from 
it. In that memorable utterance at Worms, in connection with the 
words: “Unless I can be convinced from the Holy Scriptures,” 
we hear also “Or dy clear and distinct arguments—i. e, the right 
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use of reason in interpreting the Bible. To Charles V., Luther 
wrote (April 28, 1621): “In worldly matters we are bound to 
believe and confide in each other, but if the matter concern the 
word of God and our eternal welfare, God does not suffer us to 
be exposed to the danger of allowing one man to impose his 
own view upon another or to decide for him.” These, and 
other expressions like them, are profoundly radical words, and 
they mean that, in the last appeal, every man’s reason and con- 
science, under the supreme authority of the Scriptures, have in- 
transferrable rights as a source of religious convictions. These 
two parts of the great principle—the authority of the word on 
the one hand and of private judgment in interpreting the word 
on the other—do indeed open the possibility of going into di- 
vergent directions in doctrinal faith. Indeed, the divergence did 
come only too soon, the fallible private interpretation of the in- 
fallible word introducing doctrinal differences, conflicts, struggles 
and division among believers, resulting in denominationalism 
where none should have come. Yet private judgment, each 
soul's right to read and interpret Christ’s word, is part of the 
great Protestant principle of the authority and sufficiency of 
that word. And it is a true principle, despite Monsignor Ca- 
pel’s bold attempt to brand it with absurdity in yesterday’s 
“Press.” For it rests upon the correct assumption that God 
has made the great saving doctrines of the gospel clear and 
plain enough to be understood by men, under the teaching of 
the Holy Spirit, without an authoritative interpretation by either 
an infallible Church or an infallible pope, neither of which can 
be found. 

Private judgment has, without doubt, been terribly abused. 
It has often arrogated to itself an unlimited authority, thrusting 
itself forward as if it alone were the sum and substance of Pro- 
testantism, sometimes assuming superiority to the Scriptures, 
throwing off all reverent subjection to their teachings, and bind- 
ing itself to no law but that of its own lawlessness. Without 
doubt, this very day, many a blatant orator of rationalism, in- 
fidelity or nihilism, with loud-mouthed praises, is claiming Lu- 
ther, as the liberator of mind, the father of their freedom. But 
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there is a difference, wide apart and opposite as the poles, be- 
tween the private judgment which reverently interprets God's 
word, submissively accepting it as the infallible authority, and 
the so called private judgment which sets aside or undertakes 
to correct that authority. The one is the true Protestant prin- 
ciple for religion, the glorious and blessed rule for truth, salva- 
tion and righteousness. The other is a perversion, repudiating 
the very principle whose colors it pretends to be flying—a re- 
jection of the first, fundamental, vital law of the Protestantism of 
the Lutheran reformation. Luther’s soul was full of intensest, 
humblest, most loving loyalty to God’s word. The freedom 
for which he struck such Herculean blows, for himself and oth- 
ers, for the Church and the world, was not freedom from the 
word but freedom /or it, freedom zm it and under it, freedom to 
follow it and obey it. He was not doing a reckless, one-sided 
work. The steady equipoise in which he held it is indeed won- 
derful. It shows a divine guidance. Had the stress been laid 
simply on private judgment, the whole movement would have 
swung to one side and gone to wreck and chaos. But the stress 
was laid on the word. The release from false authority was 
only a liberty to follow the true. This conservatism not only 
saved the reformation, but has permanently established the ru- 
ling law for Protestantism. It is the principle under which Pro- 
testantism is to be kept true to Christianity for all time. 

II. But we turn to the other great principle—justification by 
faith in Christ. The reformation based itself upon this as the 
fundamental doctrine of the gospel, carrying all its other doc- 
trines, the very heart and core of them all. All the doctrines 
of salvation, you know, had been deeply corrupted, and the gate 
of heaven almost hidden from a perishing world. The chief 
error that had done the hiding was the notion of being justified 
by work-righteousness and the merit of voluntary devotions. 
With wrong views of sin and human helplessness men were led 
to depend on their own good deeds, penances, self-mortifications 
and submission to church-punishments. The only way of sal- 
vation, through faith in Jesus Christ, was almost unknown. All 
the other, subordinate doctrines of salvation were darkened from 
sight under the shadow of that huge error. [he whole practi- 
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cal life of the Church took spurious directions. The deep relig- 
ious experience through which God took Luther, to make him 
a reformer, and which installed the word again in supreme au- 
thority, taught him also the true way of salvation. For years 
Luther had groaned under a sense of his sins, had carried the 
arrow of conviction in his heart, had tried the false methods of 
penance, privation, and every sort of work-righteousness, till out 
of the gospel shone into his smitten soul the truth, ‘We are 
justified by faith in our Lord Jesus Christ’—justified freely by 
his grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus’ — By 
grace are ye saved, through faith.’ 

Out of this deep and clear experience of the way of salvation, 
the whole doctrinal development of the Lutheran reformation 
took shape, and restored all the gospel doctrines by restoring 
this foundation one, whose perversion had perverted all. The 
reformation could never have been wrought by any or all of the 
doctrines that stand around or depend on this doctrine, or lie 
on the circumference of the Christian system or move about its 
doctrinal periphery. But from the very first, the movement was 
guided to the recovery and establishment of this fundamental 
doctrine of the gospel—the doctrine which ¢s itself the gospel, 
the glad-tidings of a free and full salvation. On this foundation 
doctrine, every other rests. About this great heart of the gos- 
pel every truth comes into place, falls into unity—the facts of 
sin, guilt and human helplessness, the great truths of God's 
love, the gift and incarnation of the Son, the person of Christ, 
his vicarious obedience and atoning death, the word and sacra- 
ments as means of grace, repentance, regeneration, sanctifica- 
tion, a holy life with God’s law written on the heart, and all the 
rest. It is a matter for the profoundest gratitude to God, that 
the reformation, destined to send its own characterizing features 
and forces down all the centuries of after history, was formed 
around the rea/ centre of the gospel. If the Church, as it 
moved on from that period, was not absolutely right in all its 
details of truth, or fully reformed in all its order and practice’; 
if for the time its form was moulded in any local or national 
characteristics not suited to its world-wide and time-long pro- 
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gress, its central truth, its all-regulative doctrine, was right. 
Thus the grand work was done for all climes and all ages. 

I wish to emphasize the place in which this doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, the doctrine of a free, full salvation in Jesus 
Christ, was put as the material, all-determining principle of the 
Lutheran reformation. For although retained, its place was 
somewhat shifted in portions of the Church at a later day. At 
Geneva, under Calvin, a man of great mind and brilliant service, 
justification by faith, though continued, was unfortunately put 
in such relation to the other doctrines as greatly to change its 
meaning and subvert its leading, determining force. In the 
Lutheran reformation it is the doctrine by which every other 
doctrine takes position and shape, the substance or heart of the 
gospel, in which God offers a free pardon and salvation to all 
men, presents an open door where entrance is provided and 
proffered to a world of perishing men redeemed by Jesus’ blood. 
In the scheme of the Genevan absolute predestination, it takes 
a subordinate position and loses this meaning. It comes in at 
a subsequent and incidental stage, simply as a fixed and fulfill- 
ing divine act, carrying out a particular divine decree of grace 
to the individual. The decree of predestination settles, from the 
very beginning, the whole destiny of the elect person. By this 
decree everything takes start, by it every thing is shaped, and 
has its meaning. Personal salvation stands, from the first, in 
the pronounced fiat of a sovereign determining will. The hid- 
den decree has fixed every thing ; and the incarnation and death 
of Christ for the elect alone, the gospel call, irresistible grace, 
justification and sanctification, come in as simply carrying out 
the decree. The offer of the gospel, therefore, in that view, is 
not the presentation of an open privilege through justification, 
in which salvation may be decided, as the point where divine 
grace comes to human freedom in a mysterious but real offor- 
tunity, whose issue determines the question of personal salva- 
tion or ruin. It is simply an included step in the sinner’s 
already settled way to heaven. As the Lutheran reformation 
presented this great fundamental principle of gospel truth for 
the revived Church, reading the Scriptures: “elect according to 
foreknowledge”—“whom he did foreknow he did also predesti- 
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nate,” as conditioning the divine decrees on foreknowledge and 
not foreknowledge on the decrees, ‘justification by faith’ is the 
point where a redeemed race may come and realize forgiveness 
and salvation. But in this later Genevan teaching, it presents 
no such free privilege, save to the elect, and even in their case 
it decides nothing. The decision was all fixed before, and this 
is only a stadium on the way. Justification through faith is 
thrown from its central place, to merely collateral and subordi- 
nate position and significance. It is needful to remember this in 
order to understand precisely and fully the position and scope of 
this great fundamental principle of salvation as revived from the 
Scriptures in the Lutheran reformation. Had not this change 
been made, throwing from its ruling position the open freeness 
of salvation by faith, through the means of grace, in my hum- 
ble opinion, much of the dissatisfaction with doctrinal standards 
recently and still agitating and troubling some of the Calvinistic 
churches would, probably, never have arisen. 

But we must stop here—only yet gathering up the points 
which have become plain : 

1. The reformation was not a struggle for small, trifling mat- 
ters, a conflict about superficial points, about forms and cere- 
monies, or merely for repression of indulgences, curbing the ex- 
cesses of the popes and lopping away abuses. It was for funda- 
mentals. It was a struggle and victory for the very substance 
and life-principles of religion, for the essentials of Christianity. 

2. The reformation presents no new Church, but simply the 
Church renewed. It was a work of recovery, restoration, clean- 
ing off errors and abuses by the revival of Christianity accord- 
ing to its original inspired documents and with its original and 
unchangeable truths and doctrines. The question, often asked : 
where was our Church before the reformation? is answered by 
saying, it was covered up and hidden for the time beneath the 
oerversions and false additions of Rome. In the reformation, 
the Church of Christ grasped hold again of her great, inalien- 
able charter, and her true, grand, saving doctrines, and moved 
on a renewed, revived, restored, purified Church. It has been 
well said that the reformation was to the Church what the lake 
ot Geneva is to the river Rhone. Into that lake the river pours 
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its current, a mixture of mud and water, but from it, it issues a 
shining stream, clear as crystal. The reformation cleared the 
outward flow of Christianity. And this is what the Church of 
the Reformation, the Church of the Confession at Augsburg 
means—revived Christianity, in its pure doctrines and broad 
universality. We are sometimes asked: what are the distinc- 
tive doctrines of the Lutheran Church? In the true sense, it 
disclaims having any. The other Protestant denominations, 
coming after, divided themselves off from it by special features 
of doctrine or church polity. By the specialties of their later 
confessions or organization they distinguished themselves from 
it. It did not from them. 

3. The power of the reformation was, and permanently con- 
tinues, in these two fundamental principles. It was wrought by 
them; its most blessed fruit is their own continuance. It is 
sometimes said: “Luther created modern history.” No, not 
Luther, but these two principles. Luther soon died, but these 
lived and wrought on, and are working on. They are the great 
channels that carry the living waters to the Church, and life to 
every sacred interest of humanity. If our earth’s future is to be 
great and blessed, it will be from the permanent control of these 
two principles. They form the two golden lines by which all 
the interests of the Church and humanity are to be guided on 
through the ages to the great consummation God has set for 
them. Thus the reformation forces will touch the boundaries 
where earth’s time ends in eternity. 

Out of these have already come not only the pure Christianity 
which has illuminated the Christendom of the last four centur- 
ies, and is girdling the world with missionary work, but the 
chief quickening of intellect and the progress of science, culture 
and freedom which have made this age the flower of all time. 
Where the Bible shines, there shines the light in which all truth 
gets its right power and human life gets the elevation which 
truth alone can give. Where, through justification by faith, 
men know and feel themselves forgiven, accepted of God, clasped 
again on the bosom of infinite Love and helped by almighty 
goodness, there life grows hopeful, pure, good, strong, brave 
and rich. The charge of infidelity, as brought by works like 
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Buckle’s History of Civilization and Dr. Draper’s Conflict of 
Christianity and Science, that the Church has hindered the pro- 
gress of science, may be true of Romanism, but is no more true 
of Protestant Christianity than it would be to say that sunshine 
hinders vegetation or that virtue hinders intelligence and enter- 
prise. And if the race to-day is throbbing with new pulses of 
freedom, and the rights of manhood are coming into victory, it 
has come from these principles. They have made this republic 
on these western shores. Without a Luther and the reforma- 
tion there could have been no Washington, nor erection of our 
great temple of liberty. Andsoon. Four hundred years of rich 
fruits, already ripe or ripening, seal that work as of God, and set- 
tle the right of these principles to be fundamental forever. 

4. And this brings us to our last point—the obligation to 
maintaim both of these principles in their integrity. I do not 
say that they have been rightly maintained. They have not. 
At the very start the supremacy of the Scriptues became im- 
periled by abuse of private judgment. That supremacy may be 
lowered in another way—by an excessive dogmatism of confes- 
sional theology. One of the great problems to be solved is 
how practically to adjust, balance and hold in steady harmony 
the supremacy of the divine word, the action of private judg- 
ment or reason, and obligation to creeds and confessions. Some 
persons unduly exalt the rights of reason in private judgment, 
so as not to enthrone, but dethrone the Scriptures. That is ra- 
tionalism— infidelity. Some, on the other hand, unduly exalt 
human confessions into absolute finalities, and bind up the 
Church’s doctrine with unalterable fixedness in specific and 
once made forms of confessional statement. This is Romanism, 
wherever it appears and whatever flag it may fly. It is the first 
great point on which Luther broke away from Rome. It is 
sometimes said that the Lutheran Church, as the Church of the 
reformation, expresses not a method of ascertaining the true doc- 
trine, but the completed resu/t of that method—the entire body 
of true doctrine, as set forth in exact statement in its confessions 
—and that by this in its obsolute exactness the Church must 
stand forever or die. There could hardly be a more one-sided 
and misleading statement. The Lutheran reformation was dofh ; 
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it established a formal principle and a material one; it asserted 
the way and presented a result. And it established both with 
this peculiar distinction, that it placed the holy Scriptures for- 
ever above all human creeds or Church confessions, above even 
its own, and asserted the law and duty of revising confessions 
whenever found to fail to express the true full gospel. The 
Church of the reformation could never consistently refuse the 
principle under which her own confession was made. A simple 
denomination, that has gotten its organization and name from 
some special peculiarity of teaching or polity, may have to stick 
to its peculiarity of confessional statement or give up its name. 
But not so with the Church which stands for Christianity. The 
very first law of its life is to hold its confession under the su- 
preme authority of the word, and subject it to revision, if need 
be, by that word. There is no principle of Lutheranism more 
positive and unquestionable than this—even for its own con- 
fession. I do not say that it needs revision. I do not believe 
that it does—however much, I may believe, some others need it. 
Our Church holds her confession dcecause she believes it ex- 
presses the very truth of Christ’s gospel. 

The perils of our day come in in connection with this princi- 
ple. There is a strong tendency to unsettle old authorities, 
dogmas, creeds, and theologies. The sound of conflict is all 
about us. In this juncture, the supremacy of the Bible is the 
first law of safety. This will hold firmly to the truth already at- 
tained. It will guide into truth all future investigation. And 
thus, as God’s word abides forever, it will keep the Church in 
the truth forever. 


— 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE REFORMATION UPON CIVIL 
LIBERTY. 


By Davin A, BUEHLER, Esq., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Day by day thoughtful students of history are coming into 
fuller and fuller recognition of the fact not only that Luther was 
one of the world’s great heroes, but that, in the providence of 
God, he was instrumental in starting forces which have revolu- 
tionized the world’s history. James Freeman Clarke, in his 
“Epochs of Religious History,” accredits him as “the real au- 
thor of modern liberty of thought and action—the giant founder 
of modern civilization ;” while Mr. Froude, the eminent historian, 
sums up his conclusions in the statement that “had there been no 
Luther, the English, American and German people would be 
thinking differently, be acting differently—would be altogether 
different men and women from what they are at this moment.” 

While the primary, controlling idea of the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century—that which led Luther and his co-labor- 
ers into revolt against Rome—was a religious one, there were 
vital political principles underlying the whole movement, not 
merely incidental to it, but the necessary, logical outgrowth of 
it, which can be traced in the current of history, pulsing and 
throbbing through the centuries—at times crushed by the iron 
heel of despotic power, and again emerging from amid bloody 
baptism into renewed life and energy,—ever widening and deep- 
ening, and to-day constituting the basic principles of all consti- 
tutional government. 

The Reformation movement was necessarily political as well 
as religious. A very brief glance at the condition of Europe 
at the opening of the 16th century will make this evident. The 
feudal system, whatever its weaknesses or vices, had for centuries 
stood between the masses and reigning sovereigns, curbing the 


power of the latter, and protecting the former from arbitrary 
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abuses—as in the case of the Magna Charta wrung from King 
John by the barons of England in the 13th century. It was 
now disappearing from Europe, lingering only in Germany and 
the cantons of Switzerland. In its stead had grown up great 
monarchies, absorbing despotic power, supported by standing 
armies ready to enforce the personal will of the sovereign. 
Feudal chiefs and peasantry were alike being brought into ab- 
solute subjection to the crown. The “divine right of kings” was 
the accepted theory of government — peoples for rulers. In 
this rising tide of absolutism the pleasure of the sovereign, his 
ambitions, whims and vagaries, were the sole tests of policy. 
Governments being for princes only, not only were the interests 
and welfare of the people ignored, but they themselves were fast 
becoming a race of serfs, ground down by rack-rents and spolia- 
tions, often struggling on the verge of destitution, valued only in 
proportion to their ability to stand enormous drains to fill up 
wasting armies and depleted treasuries. Everywhere the ten- 
dency was to irresponsible absolutism and centralization of pow- 
er, wherein the edicts of kings had the force of laws. 
Overshadowing and dominating this system of absolute civil 
government, we find a still more despotic ecclesiastical empire, 
that claimed peoples and kings and princes as its subjects, of 
which Rome was the capital, and whose head was the Pope. The 
dream of Gregory had been realized. From the time when 
Henry IV. of Germany went to Carnossa, in abject humiliation, 
bare-footed and bare-headed, to sue for absolution from the im- 
perious Hildebrand, not a sovereign in Europe was deemed 
rightfully to wear his crown without papal sanction, or whose 
coronation oath did not involve a pledge of fealty to Rome. 
Imperious successors of the humble Galilean fisherman claimed 
the right, at will, to absolve peoples from allegiance to their 
rulers, to church and unchurch, make and unmake kings. All 
Christendom lay under the shadow of this gigantic despotism. 
Europe was covered with “a vast ecclesiastical net-work, all the 
threads of which led to Rome.” Monks and priests, with mi- 
tered abbots and lordling bishops, swarmed everywhere, holding 
the keys of heaven and hell, and wielding mysterious control 
over the minds and hearts of men. They became the confessors 
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of princes and people, entered the family circle, controlled the 
domestic relations, regulated marriage and divorce, watched 
over the sick and dying, and sat in judgment on wills. They 
exacted tithings and fees, acquired large wealth, immense estates, 
extensive jurisdictions and special privileges. They carried with 
them their own ecclesiastical courts and laws, claimed to be ex- 
empt from the civil power and amenable only to the Church. 
There was no appeal from their wrongs and abuses except to 
Rome. 

There was another potent agency in making this ecclesiasti- 
cal despotism effective. Through the prevalent scholasticism 
all learning was made tributary to the Church. Latin, the 
language of Rome, was the language of the schoolmen and 
caused a wide separation between the people and the learned 
classes. Education was possible only in a language unknown 
to the former, who were left to grope in mental darkness. 
Priests became the learned classes, filling the learned profes- 
sions. They sought promotion in the church in order to se- 
cure promotion in the state, became the confessors and counsel- 
lors of kings, often assuming regal state and controlling the 
policies of nations. Ximines in Spain, Richelieu in France, 
Wolsey in England, were only types of the politico-ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries who figure in the history of that period. 

Thus, while the Church, by her priests, reached down into 
and controlled the everyday life of the people, through her 
titled dignitaries she learned the secrets of cabinets, controlled 
kings, made her power felt everywhere, and held all Christen- 
dom in abject subjection to her imperious will. Everywhere 
princes stood ready to accept her utterances and enforce her 
mandates without questioning. The decrees of the Pope be- 
came absolute law to the nations. There could be no challenge 
of this authority—no appeal from it—hence no freedom of 
thought or inquiry. All disputes with Rome “led to the stake.” 

It was this gigantic despotism in church and state that con- 
fronted Luther in his revolt against Rome. On this starless 
night of absolutism the Reformation dawned, striking the 
shackles from enslaved conscience, releasing thought from iron 
bondage, stamping the signet of manhood on the brow of peas- 
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ant and serf, asserting “the brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God,” and laying broad and deep the foundations of 
civil and religious liberty, on which have been built up the 
grand Christian civilization of this nineteenth century. Hu- 
manly speaking, no period was more unpropitious for such a 
movement. True there was a spirit of unrest among the na- 
tions, as there always will be when despotism rules with iron 
hand. In the fall of Constantinople and the dispersion of schol- 
ars, the discovery of America and widening commercial enter- 
prise, the invention of printing and the rise of the “New Learn- 
ing,” these had been providentially arranged agencies that be- 
came potent in furthering the new movement once fairly begun. 
But each and all would in themselves have failed to shake the 
regnant absolutism, or at best have only modified it in the clash 
and conflict of ideas. There might have been revolutionary 
uprisings, but with reforms reaching no deeper than the surface. 
We have seen how learning was made to serve arbitrary power. 
The Utopian dreams, polished satire and cold scholasticism of 
More, and Colet, and Erasmus, would have beaten in vain 
against this triple-walled despotism, but for the great religious 
upheaval which, beginning in Germany and sweeping over the 
nations, struck down deep into the social fabric, and taking fast 
hold of heart and conscience, made grand heroes of its hum- 
blest confessors. 

All along the history of the Church there had been earnest 
protests against its errors and corruptions. Godly men, from 
time to time, had raised the standard of reform, but only to 
meet the dungeon or the stake. Two centuries before Luther’s 
time Wickliffe had tried it in England and was only saved from 
martyrdom by the intervention of his powerful personal friend, 
John of Gaunt. Huss and Jerome in Bohemia, and Savonarola 
in Italy, had gone to the stake for daring to question time-hon- 
ored dogmas. Had Luther lived in Italy, or Spain, or France, 
or even England, where the sovereign’s will was absolute and 
moving in abject submission to Rome, he too would have been 
crushed, and that right speedily. 

Providentially, the feudal system still lingered in Germany, 
with its numerous principalities, each independent and acknowl- 
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edging allegiance to its own chief. There was no hereditary 
monarchy. Luther was not only a German subject, but the 
subject of the Elector of Saxony, who stood at the head of the 
German electoral college, distinguished for prudence and con- 
servatism. Charles *V. assumed the Spanish crown as absolute 
ruler over his vast inherited dominions; but Germany was no 
part of them. /¢s crown he acquired by election, and his rule 
there was limited by imperial diets that met, from time to time, 
to deliberate on the interests of and determine the policy of the 
empire. The feudal chiefs had to be consulted and conciliated. 
Charles was mainly indebted to Frederick of Saxony for his 
election as Emperor of Germany. At the same time Frederick 
was the warm personal friend of Luther, and, while not always 
in full sympathy with the latter’s audacious movements, inter- 
posed for his protection and held Charles from enforcing the 
papal demand that Luther be handed over for the punishment 
due to refractory heretics, which, in those days, meant the stake. 
Thus it came that the revolt against Rome had time and oppor- 
tunity to gather force and take deep root long before the civil 
power was prepared to move effectively towards crushing it. 
From all this it is easy to see how the revolt against papal 
usurpations necessarily became political as well as religious—a 
struggle with arbitrary power everywhere. There could be no 
real reform which did not assail the foundations on which this 
vast politico-ecclesiastical despotism rested. The Reformation 
did that, and this necessarily brought with it the fundamental 
principles of civil liberty. Its success meant the building up of 
nationalities independent of Rome—a denial of the right of popes 
to interfere in civil governments or demand their aid in pun- 
ishing so-called heretics—bringing priests and bishops into sub- 
jection to the civil power. It meant freedom of conscience and 
liberty of thought—education and elevation of the masses— 
redress of wrongs in church and state—a direct challenge of the 
civil and ecclesiastical despotism which dominated all Europe 
and centered in the Papal See. It was by the grinding and 
crushing of this hierarchical system, and over its ruins, that the 
Reformation must win its way, if at all—and that amid fiery trial, 
bloody baptisms, desolating wars, heroic suffering and sacrifice. 
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It is interesting to note how rapidly the movement widened 
in the brief period between the posting of the “ninety-five the- 
ses” and the Diet of Worms—how Luther himself was borne 
along on the rising tide, until from a disputation over theolog- 
ical dogmas he found himself in open revolt against Rome. 
He builded better than he knew—possibly better than he in- 
tended. In his controversy with Tetzel he was still a loyal 
Catholic and had no idea of breaking with the Church. Tetzel, 
from all accounts, would have made a first-class modern fakir. 
Glib and voluble in praise of his wares as any vender of nos- 
trums in these latter days, he was in the habit of setting up his 
booths amid spectacular displays, ready for any device likely to 
lure his victims, and concerned only about the silver and gold 
that poured into his coffers. As he neared Wittenberg Luther’s 
righteous soul was stirred with indignation over the shameless 
traffic in indulgences, and he posted his celebrated theses— 
making his appeal from Tetzel to the Pope. This was on the 
31st of October, 1517. 

Leo X. at this time occupied the papal chair. In many re- 
spects he was an improvement on some of his predecessors. A 
scholar himself he was the patron of scholars, art and learning. 
But he was more soldier than priest—a shrewd, ambitious ruler, 
anxious to signalize his reign by the splendor of his court, more 
concerned with political movements than theological disputa- 
tions, and probably without much real faith in the religion his 
primacy represented. Hence when news came to him of the 
trouble at Wittenburg he gave it little heed, regarding it simply 
as a quarrel between “two hot-headed monks.” Meanwhile the 
theological conflict in Germany went on. Churchmen defended 
the sale of indulgencies on the authority of popes and councils. 
Luther stood on the word of God over against all other author- 
ity. The traffic was interfered with, sales diminished, the re- 
turns to Rome grew less and less, threatening the papal treas- 
ury. Leo found it necessary to interfere and demanded that the 
troublesome Wittenberg monk cease his heretical teachings. 
Luther, finding fetzel supported by the Pope, was roused into 
indignant denunciations of Leo as the “anti-christ,” and from 
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this time on we find him linking together “the Pope, the Turk 
and the Devil” as the three great enemies of mankind. 

For three years the conflict raged. Germany was flooded 
with polemical matter fiercely assailing the extravagance, greed, 
arrogance and corruptions of the papal hierarchy, denouncing 
the vices and extortions of priests, and demanding exemption 
from further tributes to Rome. Then came the bull of excom- 
munication in 1820. That meant serious business in those days. 
The good Elector, demoralized by the aggressive policy of Lu- 
ther and alarmed for his safety, hastened with Spalatin to the 
imperial court at Cologne, to take counsel with the politic Eras- 
mus. It was agreed to advise moderation and compromise. 
Luther, however, had no thought of compromise with truth, as 
he understood it. Fully appreciating the gravity of the crisis, 
willing to assume all responsibility for the daring step now in 
hand, and anxious to relieve the Elector from all accountability 
therefor, on the 1oth of December, without waiting to hear 
from Cologne, he deliberately burnt the papal bull outside the 
city walls, in presence of professors and students and a wonder- 
ing crowd of citizens. He did more. Gathering together all 
the Roman decretals he could find, he consigned them to the 
same flames. The burning of the bull directed against himself 
might have been accepted as an act of personal defiance—re- 
turning a “Rolland for an Oliver.” The burning of the Roman 
law books meant something more—a defiant challenge of the 
entire Roman hierarchy, secular as well as ecclesiastical. It 
was a practical declaration of independence, addressed to Ger- 
many and the world. Luther himself understood the full sig- 
nificance of his act. He saw now, as he wrote to Staupitz, “a 
storm raging such as only the last day could allay.” The courtly 
Erasmus understood it. Dazed by the news from Wittenberg 
his despairing cry was: “I see no end of it but the turning up- 
side down of the whole world.” The severance from Rome was 
now complete. Luther had “burnt the bridges behind him.” 
Henceforth there could be no compromise, no retreat. All 
Germany was soon aflame with the new movement—some in 
hearty sympathy with Luther’s earnest religious zeal—some in 
admiration of his grand heroism—all, Catholic and Protestant, 
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demanding a redress of the grievances under which Germany 
had long suffered at the hands of churchmen. 

A few months more, and we come to the Diet of Worms, 
which marks the third stage in this rapidly developing drama. 
It is no part of our purpose to speak of its grand historic scenes. 
Suffice it to say that the Diet was primarily called to discuss 
matters pertaining to the interests of the empire and to consider 
the grievances which the German princes had to present. Leo 
had demanded that Luther be put under the ban of the empire. 
Charles, a Spanish prince and loyal to the Church, would have 
been glad to accede to the demand at once. But Luther was a 
German subject, and the Elector of Saxony demanded that he 
have a hearing before the Diet before proceeding to extreme 
measures. Hence Luther’s appearance at Worms. All the 
world knows what took place there—how, in the midst of that 
august assembly of princes and dignitaries of the empire, in the 
presence of emperor and papal legates, resisting the importuni- 
ties of timid friends, unawed by the threats of enemies or the 
commands of the emperor, Luther stood for conscience and 
truth, for freedom of thought, and asserted the supremacy of 
God’s word over popes and councils, emperors and kings, priests 
and prelates. It was a sublime scene. From that hour Luther 
become the hero of Germany, the idol of her people. Single- 
handed he had fought the battle of Germany against the Pope— 
“a battle, not only for Germany, but for Christendom—not only 
against the Pope, but against all powers, religious or secular, 
who seek to lay chains upon the human mind and to enthrall 
the free belief of the people.” Thenceforward the battle was 
destined to rage all along the lines and through the centuries, 
in ever widening conflicts, involving kings and princes, peoples 
and nations—sometimes amid the clash of fierce debate and dis- 
putation—often amid the shock of arms and the carnage of 
bloody war. 

It would be impossible, in the limits assigned me, to follow 
the progress of this conflict, or to note in detail how, as its logi- 
cal outgrowth, civil as well as religious liberty came to be the 
boon of nations. Now shall I stop to define what is meant by 
Civil Liberty. It did not, like the fabled Minerva, spring sud- 
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denly into being, full-grown and fully armed. Complex in its 
relations and dependent on numerous conditions, it has been a 
growth, developing into fullness and roundness as one principle 
after another has been made sure. It may exist in high degree 
in constitutional monarchies, as in Great Britain. It may be 
utterly absent under the forms of popular government, as in the 
democracies of Greece, where the popular idol of one day was 
consigned to banishment or death on the next—or in the so- 
called republic of Rome, where the highest aim was to concen- 
trate power in the hands of a few patrician families. In our day 
the world has come to understand what Civil Liberty imports, 
and impartial historians recognize its close relation to the great 
revolutionary wave of the 16th century. It may, however, not 
be out of place to glance briefly at some of the more notable 
struggles illustrating this advance along the line of battle as it 
widened through the centuries. 

After the Diet of Worms Luther was put under the ban of 
the empire, but the imperial edict was now as harmless as the 
papal bull. To enforce it would have required the intervention 
of the imperial armies. For this Charles was not prepared. Be- 
tween the threatened advance of the Turks on the one hand and 
the restless plottings of France on the other, he needed the aid 
of his German subjects, and he found it prudent to conciliate 
rather than drive them into armed rebellion. A temporizing 
policy on the part of the emperor, with negotiations and com- 
promises protracted through years, gave the Reformation op- 
portunity to extend and acquire strength. While the Witten- 
berg theologians resolutely denied the right of the civil power 
to interfere with freedom of action in religious matters, they 
asserted the duty of submission to properly constituted civil 
authority as the conservator of the public welfare, denounced 
the communistic uprisings that culminated in the “peasants’ 
war,” and deinanded their suppression by the strong arm of 
power. We thus find the Germanic Reformation developing in 
robust conservatism—a religious rather than political move- 
ment—which commended it to the confidence of princes and 
people, and prepared it for the great struggle with absolutism 
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that was bound to come sooner or later, and which, in the suc 
ceeding century, drenched Germany in blood. The Germanic 
revolt against Rome soon swept over Denmark, Holland, Swe- 
den and Norway, while through the scholars who flocked to 
Wittenberg from all parts of Europe it made itself felt in Switz- 
erland, France and England. 

Meanwhile, at Geneva, Calvin was formulating his rigid and 
austere theological system, which was accepted by most of the 
cantons of Switzerland and made its impress on France and the 
Netherlands. The Swiss phase of the Reformation, less con- 
servative than that of Germany, at an early period assumed the 
aggressive against despotic civil power. Zwingli fell in battle 
as early as 1531. In France the Huguenots, from whose loins 
sprang so many heroic defenders of civil and religious liberty, 
become involved in fierce and protracted struggles with the 
civil power running through the 16th and 17th centuries, end- 
ing only with their wholesale expatriation after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. 

In 1555 Charles V., weary of the continuous wars and strug- 
gles that characterized his long reign, and despondent over the 
failure of his cherished plans, abdicated the crown of Spain in 
favor of his son, Philip II. The latter, soon after his accession, 
undertook to stamp out Protestantism in Holland. Cold and 
gloomy in disposition, educated in an atmosphere of religious 
bigotry and intolerance, himself a bigot and despot, narrow in 
views, unscrupulous in intrigue and remorseless in purpose, 
Philip determined to signalize his reign by restoring papal as 
well as imperial authority in the Netherlands, and charged the 
merciless Alva with this stern duty. History furnishes no rec- 
ord more thrilling than that which tells of the stand made by 
the stout-hearted burghers and peasantry of the low countries in 
their heroic struggle under William of Orange and his son 
Maurice—how, amid blazing cities and desolated homes, the 
lurid flames of the stake, the horrors of the dungeon, the cruel- 
ties of the Inquisition, famine and starvation, assassination and 
massacre, single-handed against the most potent monarchy of 
the age, through forty long years of patient suffering and sacri- 
fice, with matchless heroism they stood for conscience and free 
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thought—winning in the end national independence and the full 
enjoyment of religious liberty. 

Scarcely had the struggle ceased along the dykes and low 
lands of Holland, when the storm burst upon Germany in an 
attempt of Ferdinand II. to accomplish there what Philip had 
failed to achieve in the Netherlands, giving rise to the famous 
“Thirty Years War.” In the darkest hour of that terrible con- 
test, when all Germany lay crushed and bleeding under the 
iron-tread of the imperial armies, the needed succor came from 
Protestant Sweden, which had received from Germany the gift 
of religious freedom and now in part discharged the debt of 
gratitude by coming to her relief. Gustavus Adolphus, cross- 
ing the Baltic with a handful of his brave Swedes, threw him- 
self into the midst of the conflict, roused the despondent Pro- 
testants of Germany, revived their crushed hopes, rallied their 
scattered forces, with daring courage and marvelous celerity of 
movement struck the imperialists wherever he could find them, 
wrested from their grasp city after city and province after prov- 
ince, crushed Tilly and his army, and finally delivered battle to 
Wallenstein on the field of Liitzen, giving his life to the cause 
in the midst of a victory that made possible the subsequent 
Peace of Westphalia and Protestant toleration. 

While the Reformation movement was thus fighting its way 
through stormy conflicts on the continent of Europe, across the 
channel it was slowly but steadily making its impress on Great 
Britain, which was destined to become the home of Civil Liberty 
and the bulwark of Protestantism. Henry VIII., contemporary 
with Luther, started out a loyal, zealous adherent of the papal 
hierarchy, and earned from the Pope the title of “Defender of 
the Faith,” in recognition of his polemical arraignment of Lu- 
ther and Lutheranism. Subsequently came his quarrel with the 
Papal See in the matter of the divorce from Catharine of Arragon. 
By this time the Germanic revolt against the Papal See seems 
to have impressed Henry as not being a bad thing after all, at 
least in a political aspect. At all events he concluded to follow 
Luther's example in so far as to challenge the right of the Pope 
to interfere with religious or civil matters in his realm. So in 
1533, by the stroke of a pen and with the assent of his parliament, 
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he abolished the papal jurisdiction in England and substituted 
himself as head of the Church. He intended no change in the 
religious status of the kingdom, aside from independence of 
Rome, and for a time zealously persecuted his Protestant sub- 
jects. But it was no longer a crime to speak or write against 
the Pope. The Reformation spread and grew under the con- 
servative administration of Cranmer and Thomas Cromwell. 
Monasteries were reformed or abolished—the universities were 
brought under the control of the “New Learning”—English 
translations of the Scriptures were allowed free circulation—and 
there was gradual progress towards a higher and better relig- 
ious, social and political development. Under Mary there was 
a temporary reaction—an attempt to restore the old ideas, with 
a recognition of papal authority. But during the long and bril- 
liant reign of Elizabeth, under the wise and conservative policy 
of her great ministers, Cecil and Walsingham, all the ground 
that had been lost in Mary’s reign was recovered, with a still 
further advance, Protestantism acquiring a firm foothold, which 
was not again to be displaced. 

With the accession of the Stuart line of sovereigns, especially 
under Charles I., came renewed conflicts between the new and 
old ideas—this time more distinctively political than religious, 
though involving both. I do not know that Charles was in any 
wise better or worse than the average ruler of his day. He lived 
a hundred years too late. He believed in absolutism—held that 
“the king is the state’’—had a profound contempt for people and 
parliaments, and undertook, in accordance with his convictions, 
to turn back the wheels of progress. John Knox, the pupil and 
friend of Calvin, had indoctrinated Scotland with his stern relig- 
ious faith, his fiery zeal in defence of truth, and his uncompromis- 
ing hostility to popery and prelacy. Puritanism, equally stern 
and uncompromising, controlled England. It was Charles’ mis- 
fortune that he was confronted by both these grand forces. Con- 
flict was inevitable. As it progressed, the parliamentary leaders 
found themselves face to face with a sovereign whose ideas were 
utterly at war with their own—whose fixed purpose was to in- 
vade and destroy cherished constitutional rights and privileges 
—whose promises were written in sand, and who regarded solemn 
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oaths and covenants playthings of royalty, to be observed or 
broken as occasion suggested. There was no choice except be- 
tween surrender and absolute submission on their part, or such 
disposition of the king as should teach despotism, once for all, 
the lesson of the Reformation, as proclaimed by Luther, that 
“government was not instituted for the benefit of rulers, but for 
the advantage of the people.” Bravely, heroically they met the 
issue by sending Charles to the scaffold. True, it was a shock 
to the dominant sentiment of the age, which still held to the 
“divinity of kings” and the myth that “the king can do no 
wrong.” But it was a grand declaration of the sovereign rights 
of the people over against despotic rulers—an assertion of par- 
liamentary supremacy which no English sovereign has since 
dared to dispute—a notification to absolutism everywhere of the 
rising tide of popular government. Of the Commonwealth, 
which followed the execution of Charles I., or the brilliant ad- 
ministration of its great-hearted “Protector,” I have not time to 
speak. No decade in English history is comparable to that of 
1650 to 1660 in the splendor of its policy, internal and external. 
None records grander achievements in behalf of constitutional 
liberty. England moved at once to the first rank of Christian 
powers, the acknowledged guardian of the Reformed faith every 
where, the champion of the oppressed in all nationalities, pene- 
trating even to the Vatican. “The Pope himself,” says Ma- 
caulay, “was forced to preach moderation and humanity to po- 
pish princes; for a voice which seldom threatened in vain had 
declared that unless favor was shown to the people of God, the 
English guns should be heard in the castle of St. Angelo.” 
With the death of Cromwell and the fall of the commonwealth 
there came naturally another reaction, in which the “regicides” 
were ruthlessly hunted down and royalty for a while became 
rampant. But the battle in behalf of civil and religious liberty 
went on, winning new position after position and making secure 
what had been won before. Under Charles II. was won the 
writ of Habeas Corpus, and under William and Mary the Peti- 
tion of Rights and the Bill of Rights—the three grand pillars of 
the British constitution—which have become the heritage of 
English speaking people. 
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One more stage in this ceaseless conflict with arbitrary power, 
and I have done. By reason of the revolutionary conflicts 
which agitated Europe numerous confessors of the new faith from 
time to time sought escape from religious and political persecu- 
tions in voluntary exile, finding homes on the shores of this 
western continent—Puritans and Covenanters—Hollanders and 
Huguenots—Quakers and Germans. They were not always 
tolerant of each other in matters of religious faith and practice, 
each sternly defending the truth as they apprehended it, but 
they brought with them a common love of freedom and hatred 
of despotism, and here laid the foundations on which their de- 
scendants subsequently builded so grandly. The issue between 
the colonists and the British ministry in 1776 did not so much 
concern intolerable or oppressive grievances as a high principle 
—that of taxation without representation, the exercise of power 
without the consent of the governed. On this issue the colo- 
nies threw down the gauge of battle, solemnly affirming that 
“all men are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights,” and “that to secure these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed”—a principle marvelously akin to that which 
Luther affirmed in the dawn of the Reformation, which the 
Netherlanders asserted in their struggle with Philip II., and the 
violation of which cost Charles I. his crown and head. Lexing- 
ton and Concord and Bunkerhill were but the echoes of Nase- 
by and Dunbar and Marston Moore. So when the Revolution- 
ary war had ended in founding a new republic, the framers of 
the national constitution placed in the forefront of its organic 
law the declaration that one of the chief ends of the govern- 
ment was “to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

In this imperfect sketch I have endeavored briefly to outline 
the influence of the Reformation upon Civil Liberty—to show 
that the revolt against Rome in the 16th century, originating 
in protests against errors and corruptions in the church, necessar- 
ily involved a deadly conflict with despotism in both church and 
state, and that this conflict, in its ceaseless and ever widening 
progress through the centuries, has drawn with it the essential 
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principles of civil liberty. All along the course of history we find 
religious liberty and civil liberty moving hand in hand as twin 
sisters, always and necessarily closely allied. Wherever there 
has been a struggle against despotic power—wherever it has 
been necessary to make a stand for the inalienable rights of 
men, it has been made by peoples who have come under the 
uplifting influences of the Reformation movement. The phi- 
losophy of all this can be no secret to the thoughtful student of 
history. In an open Bible—unshackled conscience—freedom 
of thought—popular education—Christian nurture—we find the 
fundamental basis of, as well as the security for, free govern- 
ment ; and so long as we stand loyally by these great principles, 
“governments of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 


LUTHER AT MARBURG. 
By EPHRAIM MILLER, D. D., Shrewsbury, Pa. 


The conference known in the history of the Reformation as 
the “Marburg Conference” or “Colloquy,” was held at the in- 
stance of Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, in the month of October, 
1529. 

Philip, in common with the other Protestant princes, looked 
with alarm upon the movements which Charles V. had pro- 
jected, for the purpose of arresting the work of the Reformers. 
When the Emperor saw that neither the excommunication of 
Luther by the papal bull, nor his outlawry by the imperial edict, 
nor the attempted refutation of his doctrines by the Romish 
theologians, nor the negotiations with the Protestant princes, 
had in the least stayed the growth and diffusion of evangelical 
sentiments, or moderated the zeal of the Reformers, he resolved, 
as soon as possible, to see whether the sword would not be more 
efficacious than diplomacy and discussion had been. Circum- 
stances had previously hindered him from resorting to arms, in 
order to put down this wide-spread popular revolt which Charles 
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along with Rome deemed so pestilent and ungodly. Among 
these circumstances were the unsettled condition of portions of 
his imperial dominions, his wars with France, and his quarrel 
with the Pope. At length the intestine difficulties were adjusted, 
his war with France had been brought to a triumphant issue, 
and he had conquered the pope, with whom he not long af- 
ter made an alliance, engaging to put down the Reformation by 
force. 

It was in this crisis that the Landgrave urged a meeting of 
the Saxon and Swiss theologians, in order to develop a way 
of coming to an agreement in regard to the doctrinal difference 
that held the two wings of the Reformation forces apart, and 
made them in a measure even hostile to each other. Both sides 
had indulged in harsh and inflammatory language in the con- 
troversy, and this had widened the breach created by their di- 
vergence in doctrine, notably on the Eucharist. 

As all were now beset by a common danger, it was natural 
that a desire for union and codperation, should spring up in 
order to meet that danger. In the posture of things at the time 
Luther was the chief obstacle in the way of such an argreement. 
If he could be brought to favor it, it would be accepted,—if not, 
it would be rejected, by the Lutheran princes. The agreement 
must be effected in one of several ways. Either Luther must 
convert Zwingli, or Zwingli must convert Luther; or they must 
make a compromise of some kind by mutual concessions or 
mutual tolerance;—a thing very hard to effect between men 
who in their doctrinal differences, were so completely governed 
by conscience as to deserve the position of leaders in the two 
great parties. 

It will be seen, however, that Zwingli was anxious for a closer 
union with Luther, notwithstanding his disagreement with him 
on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper : whilst, on the other hand, 
Luther’s views of that doctrine so thoroughly bound his con- 
science, that he could not think of receiving Zwingli as a Chris- 
tian brother. By his unyielding persistence in the matter he 
has incurred the charge of obstinacy and uncharitableness. The 
tolerant spirit of nineteenth-century Protestantism has mourned 
over the attitude of the great Reformer at the Conference at 
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Marburg, when an opportunity was presented of adding political 
as well as moral strength to the great cause. In some instances, 
too, Liberalism has dealt with him there in a spirit of charac- 
teristic impatience and intolerance. 

Luther indeed from the beginning did not hope for much 
from the proposed meeting, and accordingly was slow to accept 
the Landgrave’s pressing invitation to be present. He finally 
yielded and proceeded to Marburg, though unwillingly, and with 
some impatience at the importunity of the Landgrave. 

On the side of Luther there were present Melanchthon, Jonas, 
Cruciger, and several others. With Zwingli appeared CEcolam- 
padius, Bucer, Hedio, and Jacob Sturm. 

The discussions were animated and occasionally a little heated, 
but they failed to produce any change of belief on either side. 
Luther, however, found that the Swiss theologians were not as 
heretical on a number of fundamental points as their writings 
had led him to believe, and that there was a decided difference 
between them and him only in regard to the Eucharist. 

The result finally was, that with unanimous consent Luther 
was requested to prepare a series of articles in which they all 
agreed, which articles were to be signed by the theologians of 
both parties in the Conference. 

This was no easy task for a man so positive in his convictions, 
and so complete a stranger to any thing like compromise, as 
Luther was. After a period of sore perplexity in the room to 
which he had retired on receiving this commission, he sat down 
and drew up the fifteen articles known in history as the “Mar- 
burg Articles.” 

On all these articles both Saxons and Swiss were in entire 
accord, except on that relating to the Lord’s Supper. And 
even on this they were substantially agreed as to some of its 
features. 

But it is best to give the article entire, as it states clearly how 
far they harmonized, and how they “agreed to disagree” as to 
the rest. 

It reads as follows: “We all believe with regard to the Lord’s 
Supper, that it ought to be celebarted in both kinds, according 

Vor. XIV. No.1. 17 
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to the primitive institution; that the mass is not a work by 
which a Christian obtains pardon for another man, whether dead 
or alive; that the sacrament of the altar is the sacrament of the 
very body and very blood of Jesus Christ; and that the spirit- 
ual manducation of this body and blood is especially necessary 
to every true Christian. , 

In like manner, as to the use of the sacrament, we are agreed 
that, like the word, it was ordained of Almighty God, in order 
that weak consciences might be excited by the Holy Ghost to 
faith and charity.—And although at present we are not agreed 
on the question whether the real body and blood of Christ are 
corporeally present in the bread and wine, yet both the inter- 
ested parties shall cherish more and more truly Christian charity 
for one another, so far as conscience permits; and we will all 
earnestly implore the Lord to condescend by his Spirit to con- 
firm us in sound doctrine.” 

These articles were then signed by all who took part in this 
celebrated Conference; and thereby something was gained in 
the interests of harmony and peace. It very much narrowed 
the ground in controversy, and all, both evangelicals and pap- 
ists, could see how nearly the chief opponents of the papacy a- 
greed. It would moreover have its effect on the mind of the 
Emperor. It would show him another reason for hesitating to 
resort to warlike measures against the princes who favored the 
Reformation; for he would naturally think, that those whose 
theological differences had been reduced to a single article, would 
find it easy to form a defensive alliance, in case he should make 
war upon them on account of their religious faith. 

So much indeed was gained. But the thing that the Land- 
grave Philip chiefly sought to attain was lost. He labored hard 
to bring the Reformers on both sides to recognize each other as 
Christian brethern. To this Luther would not give his consent. 
The Swiss were willing; and Zwingli stretched out his hand to 
Luther even with tears; but Luther drew back. He refused to 
receive the Swiss reformers as true followers of Christ, and no 
entreaties could induce him to change his position. 

Much blame has been cast upon Luther for what is called 
his uncharitable obstinacy on this occasion. And the account 
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which Dr. Merle D’Aubigne in his sprightly and most enter- 
taining History of the Reformation gives of this interview, makes 
a particularly unfavorable impression as to Luther’s temper and 
his ability to make a creditable defence of his doctrine when 
he had Zwingli for an opponent. 

No Lutheran can read that chapter without pain and indig- 
nation. And as Lutherans we naturally ask, whether the repre- 
sentations of that part of the History are not misrepresentations, 
and whether there is not a way of clearing Luther of the charge 
of simple obstinacy. 

It is not D’Aubigne alone who exhibits Luther at Marburg 
in so disparaging a light. The translator of Mosheim’s Church 
History calls the doctrine of the “real presence, absurd and con- 
tradictory,” and Luther’s illustrations of it, “senseless jargon,” 
and then adds, “I mention this miserable comparison to show 
into what absurdities the towering pride of system will often be- 
tray men of deep sense and true genius.” 

We regard instances like these as examples of inadequate ap- 
prehension of the calling and work, as well as of the spirit of 
the man, whom God placed at the head of the Reformation, and 
at the the head of modern development. And we hold that a 
tight apprehension of Luther’s relations to the Marburg Con- 
ference, or of the significance of his presence there, will not 
only clear him even of the suspicion of mere obstinacy or “pride 
of system,” but set him also in the same resplendent light in 
which he stands on that grand historical eminence, the Diet of 
Worms. We believe that in a somewhat different way Luther 
had as conscientious and heroic a stand to take at Marburg, as 
he took when called to face the more palpable dangers of his 
life. And a right consideration of all the circumstances will 
show that as Luther’s fidelity was assailed by violence at former 
times, so now his fidelty was tried by subtilty, and that the 
most dangerous and most difficult to withstand, namely the 
subtilty of charity. 

We shall endeavor in what we here present, to accomplish 
two objects : 

First, to set forth the significance of Luther’s participation in 
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the Conference of Marburg, and, Secondly, thereby to vindicate 
him against his detractors. 

And this we propose to do in two ways: By showing a) that 
Luther’s stand at that time was but another noble and necessary 
testimony for a pure faith and a pure conscience at any sacrifice; 
and 4) that in spite of his seeming harshness, it was only a 
higher form of Christian charity, that held him back from broth- 
erly accord with Zwingli and the Swiss. 

We do not assume infallibility for Luther. Great and ever- 
increasing as our admiration of this mighty man of God is, we 
are content to view him as a man, with the infirmities of a man, 
and with liability to error like all men—even a Moses, an Elijah 
and a Paul, the only men with whom Luther can properly be 
classed among historical characters. 

But we do claim that in placing him at the head_of one of the 
greatest movements ever enacted in our world, God made no 
mistake ; and that no other man of his day, or since, could have 
occupied that position, without falling into many more errors 
than Luther did. We claim that God made him the man of 
faith and conscience and courage that he was, and that the rea- 
son why he made fewer mistakes than other men have made, 
was, because he walked by faith, preéminently by faith. To this 
day, no man has spoken with such a commanding power of faith 
and apostolic spirit. No one has traversed the royal highway 
of divine revelation with so firm and masterful a tread, and with 
so wide a survey of the landscape that lies on either side and 
stretches forward into the vista beyond; and all, because he 
walked with Christ, believing that with Christ he could walk 
anywhere, even if it was on the billows of the deep. Here was 
his vast superiority over men of mere reason, the men who know 
nothing and believe nothing, who even when they stand on a 
rock do not feel secure until they first analyze it, and make sure 
that it is a rock, and even then are not sure that there has not 
been some false process in their analysis. Luther was a phi- 
losopher as much as any man in his day, and could start doubts 
as fast as any rationalist ever could. But his philosophy was 
saturated and leavened with faith, and that made it a wholesome 
philosophy, a true and reliable philosophy. 
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Nevertheless we have no controversy with the man who thinks 
it necessary to emphasize Luther’s fallibility. Indeed those who 
know him best have most need of repeating and emphasizing it, 
lest they be entirely carried away by the massive and imposing 
grandeur of the man. 

We willingly say that Luther made mistakes. But we say 
likewise that Luther’s stand at Marburg was no mistake, any 
more than his stand at Worms was a mistake, or his ninety-five 
theses were only ninety-five mistakes. 

Luther’s presence at Marburg was not a mere accident, nor 
was it brought about by the mere caprice or judgment of men; 
but it was providential, and had a providential influence on the 
developments of the Reformation. It had something to do with 
the great Confession of the Church presented nine months later 
at Augsburg. It was necessary that Luther should take part 
in that Conference; and it was necessary that he should take 
the decided stand which he did, much as he has been censured 
for it. D’Aubigne himself concedes as much. He says plainly: 
“Tf Luther had yielded, it might have been feared that the Church 
would fall into the extreme of rationalism; if Zwingli, that it 
might rush into the extreme of popery.” Against the latter state- 
ment, however, we solemnly protest. Lutheranism has never 
led to popery. But we know on the other hand how rational- 
istic the Zwinglian churches have become, and how large a part 
of even the Lutheran Church has been swept into that gulf. 
So that Luther’s firmness did not save the Church named after 
him wholly from rationalism, and it has led no one back to 
Rome. This gives additional force to D’Aubigne’s concession, 
and of itself justifies us in saying, that Luther’s seeming intol- 
erance was simply the unyielding firmness and unswerving fidel- 
ity that the case demanded. 

But let us now examine somewhat the nature of the assault 
made here on Luther’s conscience. There was no violence pa- 
raded or suggested on the occasion, nor was there any display 
of authority or power or angry menace, to intimidate him. And 
yet there was danger; and a real assault upon his conscience 
was made at Marburg, as much as at Worms. It was made in 
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the shape of a kindly appeal to his heart, to his fraternal sym- 
pathies, and to his patriotism. 

Many a man can be won over by kindness or an appeal to 
his generosity, who could not be moved by any terrors whatever. 
And no one possessed a kindlier nature than Luther. With all 
the craggy ruggedness of his character, with all the stormy ele- 
ments of his spirit, his heart overflowed with the gentlest affec- 
tions. He was one of the most brotherly of men. No man 
ever touched all humanity at a greater number of sides. So 
large-hearted was he that he had room for all the strong affec- 
tions of humanity, and all the weak ones too. So many-sided 
was he, that nothing human failed to interest or attract him. 
So broad and deep and lively were his sympathies, that nothing 
good or strong, joyful or sorrowful, appealed to him in vain. 
If he was a man of strong intellect, he was a man of equally 
strong sensibility. If his courage and decision were so manly, 
that he could not be moved by personal dangers, yet was his 
heart so womanly, that he was easily moved by the sorrows of 
others. If he cared little for his own misfortunes, yet his heart 
bled for the calamities of his country. So that if there was an 
assailable side in this many-sided man, it must be sought in the 
region of his emotional nature. 

And at Marburg the circumstances were just of the kind to 
move him, if there was such a thing as moving him from the 
moorings of his faith. 

“See,” might Philip and the Swiss have said, “how nearly you 
agree! Here is only one dogma that separates you. Shall 
the enemies of our common work say “how obstinately those 
pretended reformers fight each other, and only one point of 
difference between them? Let them go on cutting each others 
throats; we will the sooner and easier get rid of them all;’ shall 
tthe papists have this to say, and all because you will not call 
Ulric Zwingli, brother ? 

“Then again, Zwingli acknowledges you to be indeed a Chris- 
tian brother; he admires the great work you have done for 
Germany and the world; he prays for you and rejoices in your 
success; he gives praise to God who has done such great 
things through you; he has cast off the iron yoke of Rome as 
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well as you; he preaches the gospel, as you preach it, except 
as to the Lord’s Supper. Can you not be as generous as he; 
can you not give him your hand in token of mutual brother- 
hood? 

“Furthermore the Church is rent,—the people are divided,— 
many are uncertain as to what is true doctrine through your 
intolerance. They contend violently among each other, because 
you set them so unhappy an example. The Romanists rejoice 
that they are united and we distracted, that by their union 
they are strong, and that by our divisions we are weak. Give 
your hand to Zwingli. You will strengthen him, and he will 
strengthen you. How can you suffer Christ to be so wounded 
in the house of his friends ? 

“And finally, see how Charles, the emperor, is threatening 
us! See how he treated the delegates who were sent to pre- 
sent to him our protest at Speyer. He has finished a victorious 
war against France, he has conquered the Pope, and has now 
made an alliance with him, and pledged himself to put down the 
Reformation with the sword. It will not be long till that proud 
Spanish army will be upon us, and stain the fields of Germany 
with German blood. Soon our cities and villages will be in 
flames, and our families a prey to the brutal soldiers of the for- 
eigner. 

“And you, Martin Luther, make all this easier for the enemy 
and harder for your friends, easier for the Spaniard and harder 
for the German, by standing aloof from those who would help 
us in the time of trouble. Think of your own prince, who hon- 
ors and protects you,—think of your Saxony,—think of your 
Wittenberg ;—think of all the horrors that must fall on them, if 
we refuse to stand by each other, but which in the name of the 
Lord we may avert, if we stand together.” 

Something like this, only urged with the greater vehemence 
of near probabilities, was the kind of appeal with which Luther 
was assailed at this remarkable meeting. It was as much as to 
say that all brotherhood among the people, all assurance of the 
truth in inquiring souls, all the future security and prosperity 
of the Church, and all the defence and triumph of Germany, if 
invaded by Charles, depended upon one act of Luther, and that 
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act so simple as that of giving the hand of brotherhood to the 
Swiss Reformers. All the responsibility of grave impending 
calamities seemed to be resting upon Luther alone. And he 
ran the risk of causing it to be said, “had it not been for Luth- 
er’s obstinacy these frightful evils would not have come.” 

It is easy to see into what straits representations like these 
would bring a man of so noble a nature as Luther, and how hard 
it must have been to resist such appeals. 

But Luther’s trust was in a stronger arm than that of man. 
He believed that “one man with God is a majority,”—that one 
man in the right and with God, was stronger than all men in 
the wrong, without God. 

At the beginning of this famous colloquy he had written with 
chalk on the table before him the words, “Hoc est corpus meum.” 
This was not an act of mere bravado. He did it for himself as 
well as for his opponents, to fortify his own mind against this 
new form of trial, and to convince the Zwinglians by confront- 
ing them with the Lord’s own words. He would say with Da- 
vid, “I have set the Lord always before me; because he is at 
my right hand, I shall not be moved.” 

It was another “A/zer stehe ich.” Ten years before this he 
had been persuaded by the smoothe, artful and plausible Miltitz 
to write a submissive letter to the Pope, promising himself to 
be silent, if his opponents would do so. What De Vio could 
not accomplish by his authority Miltitz did by his subtilty. 
Possibly Luther remembered this and saw the snare that was 
now laid for him. 

A man must be strong in many ways in order to be true to 
the right at such a critical moment. He must be able some- 
times to stand by a stern decision, when to the ordinary observer 
sternness is out of place. And Luther’s whole work was a work 
of decision, and of decision that not seldom carried with it the 
air of hardness. He had his Rubicon to cross in his campaign 
against Rome. He did this unconsciously on the 31st of Octo- 
ber, 1517. He had his Alps to scale. He had his skirmishes 
with Tetzel and De Vio, with Miltitz and the fanatics. He had 
his pitched battles at Wittenberg, at Worms and at Leipsic, 
He had his Marengo, his Austerlitz and his Gettysburg, all of 
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them great and decisive victories for the truth. But, after all 
these triumphs, might there not be in store for him a Water- 
loo? And might it not be a Waterloo for the Reformation ? 
a Waterloo for Faith and Conscience? And might not Mar- 
burg be that Waterloo? But Marburg was not to be a Water- 
loo. Luther stood by his conscience once more, and thus made 
men feel that conscience may be and must be proof against the 
insinuating approaches of a sentimental charity as well as of 
hostile authority and violence. There is a squeamish charity 
that does not like to call satan the devil, when he comes as an 
angel of light; and there is a debauched charity that tolerates 
error because it loves sometimes to hold dalliance with error. 
And Luther knew that Christian charity must sometimes be 
severe. Had not Solomon said, “He that spareth his rod hateth 
his son; but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes. 

Luther’s final answer was: “We declare to you once more, 
that our conscience opposes our receiving you as brethren. I 
am exceedingly astonished that you wish to consider me as your 
brother. It shows clearly that you do not attach much impor- 
tance to your doctrine.” 

There is nothing so uncompromising as truth; and there is 
nothing so illiberal or intolerant. And those who reject one 
truth in the Christian system, because they cannot give a ra- 
tional explication of it, are easily led to reject any other truth 
in that system for the same reason. And the Christian believer 
must always insist that what is intended for faith must be re- 
ceived by faith, and give no countenance to efforts to demon- 
strate it to the reason when it is plainly above reason. 

So reason herself does and must do. When a truth has been 
demonstrated, reason can make no compromise with the doubter. 
In the sphere of demonstrable science no one is admitted into 
the same school, who does not admit what is demonstrated. A 
man is read out of a political party as soon as he rejects an im- 
portant principle in the political faith of the party, though the 
principle be not susceptible of positive demonstration. 

In religion far more momentous interests are at stake than in 
science or politics. And corrupted religious faith has infinitely 
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more disastrous consequences than scientific or political heresy. 
If ever a man since the apostles understood this, it was Mar- 
tin Luther. He had seen and felt what a false faith had done 
for the world, for the Church, for the state, for himself. His 
knowledge of ecclesiastical and civil history, and of Romish bi- 
ography, and his contact with Romish religiousness, had given 
him a deep insight into the corruption of life that flows from a 
corrupted faith, and he had clearly discovered how one false 
doctrine inevitably leads to another and still others without end. 
This he had seen with his own eyes and felt in his own heart. 
And he had seen it and felt it as very few men beside him have. 
He knew the dangers of one false concession. He had looked 
into the abyss—nay, he had been in “the horrible pit and miry 
clay,” and knew better than most men how foul and deadly 
were its mephitic gases. By the grace of God he had been 
lifted out of those fatal depths, and was resolved never to re- 
turn to them, nor suffer any one to stumble into them by any 
concessions on his part to what might be, and what he believed 
to be, a supposititious charity. 

He had periled his life, he had been in the den of lions, and 
in the “burning, fiery furnace,” for the truth’s sake; and now 
shall the amenities of a princely court, or the friendly advances 
of fellow workers, seduce him into compliances which his con- 
science resents? Or shall he now deviate from the unbending 
line of his faith, to avert a danger which God may turn aside 
for his believing people? or shall he abandon his conviction, 
that one man with God is mightier than all men without God ? 

Luther certainly was not unwilling to stand in the closest re- 
lations with the Swiss Reformers, could he have done so con- 
scientiously. He showed this by his attendance at the Confer- 
ence at Marburg. It is plain from his letter to the Landgrave 
accepting the invitation to be present: “For I will not yield,” 
said he, “to the other side” [the Zwinglians], “the honor with 
truth, that they are more inclined to peace than I am.” 

He had his fears as to the good intentions of the Swiss, and 
said so plainly to the Landgrave: “I know well what the devil 
is seeking. But God grant that in this I may not prove to be 
a prophet.’”” He would much rather find himself mistaken in 
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his doubts concerning them. In another letter to the Land- 
grave he writes: “Nor do I oppose them” [the Zwinglians] 
“out of hatred or pride; but as God, my Lord, knows, I would 
long ago have accepted their doctrine, if only they could pre- 
sent proof of it.” 

Luther’s personal good will toward Zwingli and CEcolampa- 
dius is made strikingly manifest in one of his severest publica- 
tions against them. Alluding to Zwingli’s death, he says: “In 
the meantime Zwingli perished deplorably in battle with the 
papists; and (Ecolampadius, much too feeble to endure such a 
calamity, also died through excess of grief. So deeply also was 
1 myself distressed over it, that for two nights I almost wished 
to have died also; for I had reason to entertain the hope that 
they were advancing more toward the truth. And yet I was 
most concerned for their souls, since they vet clung to their er- 
rors, and therefore perished in their sins.” Such was his inter- 
est in them. Harsh as the expression of his apprehensions may 
seem to us now, yet it reveals the depth of his Christian love 
toward men who had vehemently opposed him. The closing 
paragraphs of the fourteenth of the Marburg Articles, drawn up 
by Luther himself, give proof of the same kind sentiment. Af- 
terwards when speaking of those Articles he says: “But in re- 
gard to the sacrament, we could get no farther, than to be good 
friends, so that violent controversy between us might cease, in 
the hope that God would in time hear our prayers, and grant 
us a harmonious understanding.” Such extracts from his wri- 
tings, with others that might be made, certainly go far toward 
relieving Luther of the charge of violent intolerance as it has 
sometimes been made. 

Zwingli’s own opinion of Luther furnishes the concession that 
he was not the proud and arrogant man which the charity of 
the 19th century might suspect him of being. ‘ Luther,” says 
the great Swiss Reformer, “Luther, as it seems to me, is so 
magnificent a champion of God, searching the Scriptures with 
such profound earnestness, as there has been none for a thou- 
sand years, who with like manly and indomitable courage has 
made war with the Roman papacy. And if you would know 
whose work it was, God’s or Luther’s, ask Luther himself. I 
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know well that his answer will be, it is God’s. Regardless of 
the enemies of God he brings forth the rich treasures of the 
word of God for the comfort and instruction of poor misguided 
Christians. And whilst he is uncompromising with those who 
obstinately reject the truth, he deals very gently with the timid 
and diffident.” This is a condensed paraphrase of what Zwingli 
says at some length of the man who could not be induced at 
Marburg to call him brother. 

But Luther had more reasons than some historians have cared 
to make known, for refusing the proffered hand of the Swiss 
Reformers. 

He went to Marburg under the strong conviction that Zwingli 
was unsound on doctrines so fundamental as the divinity of 
Christ, original sin, the efficacy of the divine word, &c. 

This conviction had been produced by Zwingli’s own writings. 
Consequently he regarded himself as going to Marburg only to 
meet those who were enemies of Christ, as well as the papists 
were, and with whom he could on no account make common 
cause. But to his surprise and pleasure, when he read the Ar- 
ticles which all had requested him to draw up at that Confer- 
ence, Zwingli and his friends unhesitatingly acquiesced in all of 
them except that relating to the Lord’s Supper, as we have 
already seen. It was on this account that Luther joined in the 
agreement, that was there entered into, that they should be 
friends, and cease contending with each other. He found that 
they agreed with him in many more points than he had been 
led to believe from their publications, didactic, and controver- 
sial, and devotional. 

But a work of Zwingli’s, published after his lamentable death, 
contained sentiments, according to Luther’s account, which were 
so erroneous as to reawaken his doubts, and call forth from him 
a refutation so strong and vehement, as to give great pain to 
Melanchthon and others. We will let Luther tell it himself. 
In that refutation, which he calls a “Short Confession concerning 
the Holy Sacraments,” speaking of the effort which Schwenkfeld 
had made, to show that Luther agreed with him and others in 
their errors, he says: “It is true, that fifteen years ago at Mar- 
burg, Zwingli and CE&colampadius, and several of us met to- 
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gether, and came to an agreement on many articles, which are 
entirely Christian. But on the article concerning the sacrament 
we could not agree, except that we would be good friends, and 
cease from our sharp contentions, if God might yet hear our 
prayer, and bring us to greater harmony in our understanding 
of the word, Of this I had no little hope, since Zwingli and 
his followers had yielded to so many sound articles. And there 
was accordingly a truce in our controversy for several years.” 

“But after Zwingli’s death a book made its appearance appar- 
ently written by him shortly before his death, entitled ‘Chris- 
tiani fidei expositio, ad Christianum Regem,’ &c. This little 
book greatly alarmed me, not on my own account, but on his. 
For since he could write such a book after our agreement at 
Marburg, it is certain that he was not sincere in his professions, 
and must have dispaired of his own salvation if he died in this 
state of mind.” 

“In this book he claims that such heathen as Hercules, The- 
seus, Socrates, Aristides, Atigonus, Numa, Camillus, the Catos, 
the Scipios, and all their forefathers, died in the same faith with 
Adam, Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham,” &c. 

“And now since Zwingli has withdrawn from our Marburg 
agreement, and since his followers hold this book of his in high 
esteem and honor, I have given up my better hopes of their im- 
provement. And if any one supposes from our Marburg agree- 
ment that I have made common cause with the fanatics, I en. 
treat such a one in God’s name to believe no such thing of me.” 

“For I remember well, and you can find it yet in their books, 
how shamefully they abused our dear Lord and Saviour, calling 
him a ‘baked God,a bread God, a wine God, a roasted God,’ 
&c., and represented us as flesh-chewers, (Fleischfresser), blood 
guzzlers, (Blutsduffer), cannibals, Capernaites, Thyertes,” &c. 

“Nevertheless, at Marburg we passed them all over, in order 
that we might give abundant proof of our Christian love. For 
how often had we to hear, that we had no love, that we despised 
the servants of Christ, brought sorrow and confusion into the 
churches &c.,—and that we were the only sinners on earth, and 
that the fanatics were the only saints in heaven; that among 
them there was nothing but the fervor of love, and with us noth- 
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ing but ice and unmercifulness—that we were flesh chewers, and 
they were clean, pure, yea as spiritual as the Spirit himself.” 

Luther was not willing to believe such things of the Swiss 
when he heard mere rumors of them—so anxious he was to 
give them full credit for sincerity, and so charitable were his 
feelings toward them. Hear his own language on this point: 
“True, it was often reported to me, that these fanatics boasted 
that I agreed with them. But I would not believe it, since none 
of them had publicly written to that effect. But I was com- 
pelled to believed it sooner than I expected.” It was the publi- 
cation of the book above mentioned that left him no room 
longer to doubt. 

Luther could not understand how Zwingli could be sincere in 
his professions at Marburg, and yet afterward publish such a 
work. It caused him the sorest anguish; and out of that an- 
guish he wrote this “Confession.” Perhaps in none of his wri- 
tings has he used stronger or more vehement language than in 
that “Confession” —yet in the midst of his vehemence and in the 
rolling tide of his invective, gleams of the deepest tenderness 
shoot forth. Thus, alluding to God’s mercy to the erring as 
expressed in 1 Cor. 11:32: “When we are judged we are 
chastened of the Lord, that we should not be condemned with 
the world;” he adds, “Oh! with ail my heart do I wish, that it 
may be so with him; for his sad fate was to me, and still is, an 
immeasurable sorrow.” 

These extracts from his own writings certainly ought to re- 
lieve him of the unqualified charge of rude obstinacy and mere 
pride of opinion. And extracts of this kind could be multi- 
plied to any required extent, all tending to show how gentle 
and loving was the spirit of this wonderful man. 

But there is yet more to justify Luther’s stand in regard to 
Zwingli. D’Aubigne himself furnishes the facts. On a certain 
page of his history he describes Zwingli as approaching the 
Wittenberg doctors and saying: “There is no one upon earth 
with whom I more desire to be united than with you,”—and 
immediately with tears in his eyes, offered his hand to Luther. 

Yet some pages further on he quotes Zwingli as writing to 
the Landgrave: “Lutheranism will lie as heavily upon us as po- 
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pery.” So he wrote after the friendly agreement which had 
been made at Marburg — Lutheranism as heavy as popery! 
And yet he wanted to be united with Luther, and gladly ac- 
cepted the distant recognition which Luther accorded! 

Luther might also have said, “Zwinglianism will lie as heavily 
on us as popery,” for Zwingli was just as unyielding as Luther. 
But Luther would seek no union or brotherhood with that which 
might lie as heavy on him as popery, and for that reason he 
would not ally himself with the Zwinglians. 

If D’Aubigne has not mistaken facts, then these facts reflect 
unfavorably on Zwingli’s sincerity and earnestness, and show 
that Luther had great reason for saying: “I am exceedingly 
astonished that you wish to consider me as your brother. It 
shows clearly that you do not attach much importance to your 
doctrine.” 

In connection with this we notice another instance of unfair 
statement on the part of this historian in the following extract: 
«“All—Romanists and Evangelicals, Saxons and Swiss—admit- 
ted the presence and even the real presence of Christ; but here 
was the essential point of separation: Is this presence effected 
by the faith of the communicant, or by the opus operatum of the 
priest?” As if Luther maintained that by the act of the priest 
the presence was effected, whereas Luther laid stress only on 
the words of the Lord. Those words he would have honored 
by all, because Jesus himself says: “My words are spirit and they 
are life.” 

We merely present these brief passages to show to what un- 
fair treatment Luther is subjected when D’Aubigne describes the 
meeting between these two men at Marburg. 

But it does not require much reading of Luther’s own ac- 
count of the affair, to see that he was not the overbearing and ob- 
stinate man that historians like D’Aubigne have described him. 

A correct presentation of his own utterances will show plainly, 
that he was impelled by no other consideration in the firm atti- 
tude which he maintained, than that of sound interpretation of 
the scriptures, and simple faith in the divine word, on which 
depended the salvation of the word; and that he was animated 
by no other spirit than the purest, profoundest and most consci- 
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entious Christian love. If there were lightnings and thunderings 
and hail and fiery tempest in his speech, if his movements some- 
times were the movements of the storm-cloud or the billowy 
tumult of the ocean, if he sometimes resembled the volcano 
pouring down streams of molten wrath, yet over them all was 
spread the warm sunshine of a fervid Christian love. And it 
was precisely that love that generated his stormiest discourse. 
Are not the wildest winds as well as the gentlest zephyr, the 
cyclone and the evening breeze, alike the children of the sun? 
Is it not the sun that lets loose the lightnings? Is it not the 
sun that silently lifts the vapors of the seas upwards, and then 
pours them in torrents and floods and snows and hail over the 
land ? Is it not the sun, the genial sun, that converts the quiet air 
into a desolating force rending the abodes of man in its uncon- 
trollable march? So it was the strength and fervor of Luther’s 
love, that imparted such annihilating energy to his words, when 
he was dealing with those who maintained any of the many 
forms of error that set themselves up against the work of the 
Lord. It was the same love that led him to submit to the 
greatest hardships and face the greatest dangers for the truth, 
and that impelled him to make his most deadly onslaught on 
the enemies of that truth. It was the same love, that animated 
him with a calm heroism at the Diet of Worms, and that sus- 
tained him with a circumspect decision at Marburg. Without 
such love, Luther could never have been the Reformer that he 
was, never would the multitudes have followed him as they did, 
never could he have thrilled the heart of Europe as he did in his 
day, and as he has continued to thrill that heart through so many 
years even down to the present, when America joins Europe in 
commemorating the work of this man of God and man of the 
people, the man who loved the people, and whom in turn the 
people loved and delighted to honor. 

We say again, few men ever loved their fellowmen as fervently 
and as honestly as did Martin Luther. And it was because he 
loved them so well, that he took such infinite pains, and ran 
such perilous risks for the defense of the truth with a good con- 
science. He knew that without the truth and without unfalter- 
ing homage to conscienee, the most lavish charity would only be 
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cruelty in the guise of kindness, an amiable unfaithfulness, anda 
criminal complaisance, that would be followed by untold disas- 
ter and ruin. In nothing does Luther’s charity appear in a 
more glorious light, than at the moment when he refused his 
hand to Zwingli because conscience suffered him not to sacrifice 
the truth which the world needed in its completeness. He 
wanted men to be safe and stand on the eternal rock, instead of 
walking on the thin crust, that sooner or later must break and 
let the hapless adventurer into the molten deeps below. “Faith- 
ful are the wounds of a friend; but the kisses of an enemy are 
deceitful.” And there is a weak friendliness that is more bale- 
ful than enemity itself. 

It was a part of Luther’s mission to restore conscience to its 
high seat from which it had been cast down by a domineering 
and avaricious hierarchy. His ninety-five Theses were such a 
testimony for conscience, when a man without conscience or de- 
cency lured money out of the people’s superstitious fears, cheat- 
ing them out of their salvation as well as their money. He 
stood up for conscience when he refused to retreat before De 
Vio. He invincibly maintained the authority of conscience be- 
fore the Emperor at Worms, surrounded as he was by dangers 
of every kind. And no less decided and important was the 
stand he took at Marburg, in “holding the mystery of the faith 
in a pure conscience.” 


~~ 


ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
AMERICAN. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.— Zhe Lamb in the Midst of the Throne, 
or the History of the Cross, by Dr. J. M. Sherwood. Zhe Scriptural Idea 
of Man, by Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D. Christian Charity in the An- 
cient Church, by Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn, Fewish Artisan Life in the Time 
of Fesus, according to the oldest sources, by Franz Delitzsch, translated 
by Rev. B. Pick. Zhe Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, a critical, historical 
and dogmatic inquiry into the origin and nature of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, by Prof. Geo. T. Ladd, D.D. Zhe Bible- Work, or Bible reader's 
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Commentary—the New Test., Vol. 1. Zhe Preacher and His Sermon, 2 
treatise on Homiletics, by Rev. J. W. Etter. Philosophy and Christianity, 
a series of lectures delivered in New York, in 1883, on the Ely Foundation 
of the Union Theol, Seminary, by G. S. Morris. Zhe Jnner Life of Christ 
as Revealed in the Gospel of Matthew, Vol II., Servant of all, by Jos, Par- | 
ker, D. D. From Gloom to Gladness, illustrations of life from the biogra- 
phy of Esther, by Rev. Jos. Van Dyke. Jnternational Revision Commen- 
tary, the Gospel according to John, by W. Milligan, edited by Dr. Schaff. 
A Companion to the Greek Testament and the English Version, with fac 
simile illustrations of MSS, and standard editions of the New Testament, 
by P. Schaff, D. D. Bzb/ica/ Study, its Principles, Methods, and History, 
by C. A. Briggs, D. D., Prof. of Hebrew and cognate languages in Union 
Theol. Seminary. Sermons Preached in English Churches, by Rev. Phil- 
lips Brook. Zhe Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, by Dr. G. P. 
Fisher. Future Punishment, by Randolph H. McKim, D. D. Zhe Gos- 
pel and its Witnesses, some of the chief facts in the life of our Lord, and 
the authority of the evangelical narratives, considered in lectures chiefly 
preached at St. James, Westminster, by H. Wace, D. D, esus the 
World's Saviour, sermons, by G. C. Lorimer. Contrary Winds, and other 
sermons, by W. M. Taylor, D. D. Notes on the Late Revision of the New 
Testament Version, by Rev. Daniel R. Goodwin. Kadesh-Barnea, its im- 
portance and probable site, with the story of a hunt for it, including studies 
of the route of the Exodus and the southern boundary of the Holy Land, 
by H. Clay Trumbull, D. D., Editor of “ 7he S. S. Times.” Among the 
Holy Hills, by Henry M. Fields. Library of Biblical and Theological 
Literature, edited by Drs. Geo. R. Crooks and John F. Hurst, Vol. IL., 
Biblical Hermeneutics. Ozwos, a discussion of the Wine Question, by L. 
C, Field, 

SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL,—/ndia, What can it Teach us? A 
Course of Lectures before the University of Cambridge, by Max Miller. 
Certitude, Providence and Prayer (Philosophical Series No. 4), by Dr. J. 
McCosh. Zhe Philosophical Basis of Theism, an Examination of the 
Personality of Man to ascertain his capacity to know and serve God, and 
the Validity of the Principle underlying the defense of Theism, by Samuel 
Harris, D. D., LL. D. Wéorld-Life, or Comparative Geology, by Alex. 
Winchell. Zhe Theory of Morais, by Paul Janet. The Organs of Speech, 
and their application in the formation of articulate sounds, by George Her- 
mann Von Meyer. Body and Will, an Essay Concerning Will in its met- 
aphysical, physiological and pathological aspects, by H. Maudsley, M. D. 
An Examination of the Philosophy of the Unknowable as expounded by 
Herbert Spencer, by Wm. M. Lacy. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL.— 7he British Constitution, by Amos 
Dean. Life of Schiller, by H. Diintzer, translated by Percy E. Pinkerton. 
Life of Fames Buchanaa, fifteenth President of the U. S., by G. Ticknor 
Curtis. The Post-Nicene Greek Fathers, a brief biographical account of 
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them, by Rev. G. A. Jackson. Zhe Reformation in Sweden, its Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Crisis, and its Triumph under Charles IX., by C. M. Butler, 
D. D. Comprehensive Dictionary of Biography, containing succinct ac- 
counts of the most eminent persons in all ages, countries and professions, 
by E. A. Thomas, Centra/ Africa, Fapan and Fiji, a story of missionary 
enterprise, trials and triumphs, by EmmaR. Pitman, Zhe Life of Luther, 
by Julius Késtlin, Prof, in the University of Halle, with more than 60 illus- 
trations from original portraits and documents. Zhe Secret Service of the 
Confederate States in Europe, or how the Confederate Cruisers were 
equipped, by J. D. Bullock. iéstory of the Literature of the Scandina- 
vian North, from the Most Ancient Times to the Present, by Fred, Winkel 
Horn, Ph. D., revised by the author and translated by Rasmus B, Ander- 
son. Zhe Course of Empire, outlines of the chief political changes in the 
history of the world, with Variorum illustrations, by Chas. G. Wheeler. 
History of the Christian Church, Vol. 11., by Philip Schaff. 

PoETRY.—Aymns, and a Few Metrical Psalms, by Thos. MacKellar, 
Indian Idyils, from the Sanscrit of the Mahabharata, by Edwin Arnold, 
The Poetry of Other Lands, compiled by W. C. Hunt. Zhe City of Suc- 
cess, and other Poems, by Henry Abbey. Zhe Hymns of Martin Luther, 
set to their original melodies, with an English Version, edited by Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, assisted by Nathan H. Allen, 

MISCELLANEOUS.—F vom the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules, obser- 
vations on Spain, its History and its People, by H. Day. VWinterin Jndia, 
by W. E. Baxter. Zhe Works of Fames Abram Garfield, edited by B. A. 
Hinsdale. 

GERMAN. 

THEOLOGICAL.—Dre Christliche Lehre von der menschiichen Voliékom- 
menheit, untersucht. Prof. H. H. Wendt. pp. 230, Gittingen, 1882. Dye 
Siinde wider den heil, Geist. L. Lemme, Eine Abhandlung zur Glaubens- 
lehre. pp. 115. Breslau, 1883. Vordesungen iiber Christl. Ethtk, J.T. 
Beck. 3. Bd. Die Ethische Erscheinung des christlichen Lebens. Hrsg. 
v. J. Lindenmeyer. pp. 222, Giitersloh, 1883. G/aubens-gewissheit und 
Theologie. Fin Beitrag zur christlichen Lehre. D,. Zahn. pp. 106, Gotha, 
1883. Die Christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versihnung, A\- 
brecht Ritschl. 1.and 2. Bd. 2. verb. Auflage. pp. 656, 381, Bonn, 1882, 

BIBLICAL.— Collegium biblicum, Weil, Prof. Dr. A. F.C. Vilmar. Prac- 
tische Erkliirung der heilig. Schrift Alten und Neuen Testaments. Aus 
dem handschriftl, Nachlasse der akadem. Vorlesungen hrsg. von Pfr, 
Chrn, Miiller, Des Alten Testaments, 3. Tl. Die Lehrbiicher: Hiob bis 
Klagelieder Jeremiz. 4. Tl.: Die Propheten. pp. 319, 368, Giitersloh, 
1882, 1883. Die Geschichtlichkeit des Pentateuchs insbesondere seiner 
Gesetzgebung. Eine Priifung der Wellhausen’ schen Hypothese. F. Koos, 
pp. 168, Stuttgart, 1883. Der Brief an die Hebriier. Supt. Lic. Otto 
Holtzheuer. pp. 298, Berlin, 1883. Forschungen zur Geschichte des neu- 
testamentlichen Kanons und der Altkirchlichen Literatur. Prof. Dr. Thdr. 
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Zahn. II. Thl.: Der Evangeliencommentar des Theophilus von Anti- 
ochen. pp. 302, Leipsig, 1883. Bzbedforschungen, Chrph. Hoffman Vorste- 
her der Tempelgemeinden in Paliistina. I. Bd.: Erkliirung der elf ersten 
Kapitel des Rimerbriefs, pp. 244, Jerusalem, 1882, Dyze A/ttestament- 
liche Weissagung von der Vollendung des Gottesreiches, in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung dargestellt. Prof. Lic. C. V. Orelli, pp. 538, Vienna, 
1882. Commentar iiber die Apostelgeschichte des Lukas. Pfr, Carl Friedr. 
Niisgen. pp. 496, Leipzig, 1882. Dze Revision der lutherischen Bibel- 
iibersetzung. Lic, Ernst Kiihn. pp. 64, Halle, 1883. 

HisToricaL.—Ehe Vilker Waren, Geschichte der Menschheit als Fam-* 
ilie. Jos. Pape. pp. 123, Bremen, 1883. The author's aim is to present 
human history anterior to the development of nations, Prolegomena zur 
Geschichte Israels. J. Wellnausen. 2. Ausg. der Geschichte Israels, I. 
Bd. pp. 455, Berlin, 1883, Aus meinem Leben. Mittheilungen, I, Abth, 
1808-1837. Bischot Dr. H. Martensen, Aus dem Diin, von A. Michelsen. 
pp. 267, Karlesruhe, 1883. Die Erbauungsliteratur der evangelischen 
Kirche Deutschiands. Pir. Herm. Beck, I. Tl. von, Dr. M. Luther bis 
Martin Moller. pp. 371, Erlangen, 1883. Der erste Brief des Clemens 
von Rom an die Korinther und seine geschichtliche Bedeutung. Dr. 
Andr. Briill. pp. 66, Freiburg i. Br. 1883. Ain Apostel der Wiedertiufer. 
Dr. Ludwig Keller. pp. 258, Leipzig, 1882. ohann Conrad Dipped. 
Der Freigeist aus dem Pietismus, Wilh. Bender, Ein Beitrag zur Entsteh- 
ungsgeschichte der Aufkliirung. pp. 221, Bonn, 1882. Ueber Columba 
von Luxeuils Klosterregel und Bussbuch. Otto Sebass, pp. 66, Dresden, 
1883. Lucas Cranach. Ein Lebensbild aus dem Zeitalter der Reforma- 
tion, M. B, Lindau. pp. 402, Leipzig, 1883. The new Luther Literature 
has sustained some proportion to the enthusiasm kindled by the quarto- 
centenary of his birth. From the pen of Dr. Carl Burk. Oh.- Konsist.- Rat. 
Stiftspred. we have Martin Luther. pp. 342, Stuttgart, 1883. A work of 
great ability designed especially for the cultured readers of Evangelical 
Germany. From Past.. Rob. Schmeil Lutherlieder. pp. 138, Leipsic, 
1883. A collection of 130 poems of unequal merit celebrating the life and 
work of the Reformer. Th. Kolde gives Luther und der Reichstag ww 
Worms, 1521. pp. 81, Gotha, 1883. A publisher in Potsdam has repro- 
duced the Wittenberg original of Luther’s address “An den christlichen 
Adel deutscher Nation.” pp. 99, 1883. Prof. Dr. Theod. Schott is the 
author of Dr. Martin Luther und die deutsche Bibel. Festschrift zum 
Luther-Jubiliium im Auftrag der Wiirtt. Bibelanstalt. Mit einem Facsimile 
von Luther’s Handschrift. pp. 48, Stuttgart, 1883. Consist- R. Prof. Dr. 
Dieckhoff presents Die Stedlung Luther's sur Kirche und ihrer Reforma- 
tion in der Zeit vor dem Ablassstreit, Festschrift zum 50 jiihr Amtsjubi- 
lium des Hrn, Oberkirchenrath Dr. Kliefoth. pp. 59, Rostock, 1883. 
Grundriss der Pedagogtk Luthers is by Wilh. Glock. pp. 94, Karlsruhe, 
1883. J/artin Luther, a popular presentation of the Reformer by Ferd. 
Schmidt. pp. 128, Leipzig, 1883. 7. Luther's Vorreden zur heiligen 
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schrift. neu hrsg. auf Veranstaltung der preuss. Hauptbibelgesellschaft. 
pp. 185, Berlin, 1883. Luther und die Hohenzcllern, D. Erdman. pp. 212, 
Breslau, 1883. Luther als Dichter insonderheit als Vater d. deutscheu 
evang. Kirchenliedes, Eine Luther Jubiliiumsgabe. G. Schleussner. 
pp. 224, Wittenberg, 1883. Luther's Leben, dem deutschen Volk erziihlt 
Jubiliiumsschrift &c. Pfr, Gust, Kirber. pp. 160, Karlsruhe, 1883. Lz- 
ther's Bekanntschaft mit den alten Classtkern, Yan Beitrag zur Luther- 
forschg. O. G. Schmid. pp. 64, Leipzig, 1883. Asalecta Lutherana, 
Briefe und Actenstiicke zur Geschichte Luthers. zugleich ein Supplement 
zu den bisherigen Sammlungen seines Briefwechsels. Prof. Dr, Thdr. 
Kolde. pp. 479, Gotha, 1883. Dr. Martin Luther's Leben und Wirken. 
Prof. Dr. Gustav Plitt. vollendet von Hauptpast. E. F. Petersen. pp. 
570, Leipsig, 1883. One of the most notable works on Luther. 

HOMILETICAL.—Prosamen vom Tische des Herrn. 12 Predigten. Con- 
sist.- R, Past. prim. Dr, Eng. Borgius, Eine Abschiedsgabe an seine bish- 
erige Gemeinde beim Wechsel des Amts. pp. 173, Berlin, 1883. AZes- 
stanische Psalmen und Weissagungen, in Predigten ausgelegt fiir die 
christliche Gemeinde. Eine Winterpostille. Past. Herm. Schinidt. Be- 
vorwortet von Prof. Dr. E. Riehm, I. Thl. pp. 189, Bremen, 1882. Aus 
dem inneren Heiligthum, Past. K. Franck. Ausgewiihlte Psalmen, der 
Gemeinde zur Erbauung dargeboten. pp. 301, Berlin, 1883. A most val- 
uable help to spiritual invigoration among the learned. Herzfostille. 
Evangelien-predigten fiir das ganze Kirchenjahr. Gen, Supt. Consist. R. 
Max Frommel. pp. 570, Bremen, 1882, A series of model discourses on 
the Gospel lessons intended for the heart. Der Weg des Heils. Dr. C. E. 
Luthardt. Predigten zumeist in der Universitiitskirche zu Leipzig gehalten., 
pp. 110, Leipzig, 1882. Bilder und Ziige aus dem Leben und Wirken 
Jesu, in Predigten gezeichnet. Pfr. Frz. Bruggeman. pp. 361, Kettwig, 
1882, 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Die Religion des Geistes. Ed. V. Hartmann, pp. 
328, Berlin, 1882. Zrfahrungen am Kranken-und Sterbebette. Pfr, Eu- 
charius Kiindig, Ein Beitrag zur Practischen Theologie. 5. verm. u. verb, 
Ausg., hrsg. von Pfr. Rud. Anstein. pp. 337, Basil, 1883. A most excel- 
lent Vademecum for the pastor, the result of almost fifty years experience 
in the sacred office. Jch bau auf Gott! Eine Festgabe. Neue religiiise 
Gedichte. Jul. Sturm. pp. 208, Bremen, 1883. Next to Gerok, Sturm is 
undoubtedly the foremost representative of modern spiritual lyrics. Das 
Rauhe Haus und die Arbeitsfelder der Briider des Rauhen Hauses. J. 
Wichern. Eine Jubelgabe mit Festgruss v. K, Gerok, pp. 319, Ham- 
burg, 1883. Die weibliche Diakonie, in ihrem ganzen Umfange dargestellt, 
Vortriige, 3. Bd.: Die Diakonissen and das Mutterhaus, Diak.- Aust.- 
Vorst. P. Thdr, Schiifer. pp. 357, Hamburg, 1883. Die Lage der Luth- 
ervischen Kirche in Deutschiand, Kirchengeschichtlich erwogen, Priipos. 
Past. Herm. Uhden. pp. 145, Hannover, 1883. 
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ARTICLE X. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Fewish Artisan Life in the Time of Fesus. Depicted after the Most An- 
cient Sources. By Prof. Franz Delitzsch,D. D. Translated from the 
German by Rev. P. C. Croll, A. M. pp. 116. 

Robert of Marseilles ; or the Crusade of the Children, From the German 
of H. Kletke. Translated by Rebecca H. Schively. pp. 213. 

Light in the Darkness: A Story of the Franco-German War. Translated 
from the German by Alice F. Burk. pp. 219. 

The Gold-Seeker. From the German, By Rev. Levi C. Sheip, A. M. 
pp. 186. 

These books belong to the “Fatherland Series” so widely and deservedly 
popular. If the selections continue to be so judicious, the Lutheran Pub- 
lication Society will do well to continue the series indefinitely. 

Rev. P. C. Croll has done good service in giving Prof. Delitzsch's lectures 
on “Jewish Artisan-Life” such an excellent English dress, It isa valuable 
book, as it presents reliable information on the different classes of artisans 
in Palestine, in the time of the Saviour’s earthly life, and will throw much 
light on many Bible passages. 

In the “Crusade of the Children” we have an account of 30,000 French 
boys in the early part of the 13th century, embarking for jerusalem to 
rescue the holy city from the Saracens, the deception and treachery prac- 
ticed on them by two Mohammedan merchantmen, their trials in Alexan- 
dria, the sorrowful failure of the visionary enterprise, and the restoration 
of “Robert of Marseilles” to his country and home after eighteen years of 
severe servitude. The translator adds some chapters on “The Pilgrims 
and Wearers of the Cross” which throw some light on the strange condi- 
tion of the public mind in the days of the historical crusades, 

“Light in Darkness” is the story of a child coming from the darkness of 
Romish error to the true light of the Gospel, and is exceedingly interesting. 
The lessons it teaches are important and will profit any reader. 

In “The Gold Seeker” we find the vanity of seeking earthly gain, and 
the folly of allowing the lust for gold to absorb every other feeling. It 
tells the story of a German who left his pleasant home in the “Fatherland” 
to seek gold in California, and of the trying disappointments that followed. 
The four books are a good addition to the series. 


Maggie Pollard’s Sacrifice, By Miriam K. Davis, pp. 222. 
The story of a girl, who in her fifteenth year resolved to become a for- 
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eign missionary. She had much to overcome in disposition, many sacred 
ties to sever, much to sacrifice in every way, but she kept steadily to her 
purpose. Supplying the place of a mother as long as she was needed and 
rejecting an offer of marriage from one she loved because it would inter- 
fere with her resolve to work among the heathen, she is finally prevailed 
upon to give herself to the unselfish and self-sacrificing life of a home mis- 
sionary’s wife. Under the influence of the Spirit she sought a life of sac- 
rifice and found it. 


The Choir Perennial. A Collection of Anthems, Chants and Select Pie- 
ces. By Rev. W. L. Remsberg. Published by the Author, pp. 104. 
The author's qualifications for preparing a work of this kind are well 

known. His labors on the “Hymn and Tune Book” of the General Synod 

portion of the Lutheran Church have been highly appreciated, as is attested 
by the general favor with which that book has been received. Here we 
have something to supplement the hymnal, which will meet a felt want in 
our church choirs. In addition to the anthems and chants, it has pieces 
appropriate for opening services, revivals, festival days, confirmation, or- 
dination, dedication, missionary and temperance meetings, and funerals, 

Much of the music 1s of the author’s own composition, and, whilst our mu- 

sical education is not such as to make us a good judge of its merits, we 

have faith enough in Rev. R.’s ability for such work to believe that it will 
give satisfaction. 


Luther : A Song Tribute on the Four-hundredth Anniversary of his Birth. 
By Rev. Matthias Sheeleigh, A. M. Published for Luther D. and Mat- 
thias M., the Author’s Sons, pp. 104. 


It was fitting that during the recent memorial services in honor of Luther 
there should be a tribute of song, and here we have it. Nearly all the spe- 
cial events in his life receive attention and, coming as they do from a heart 
that appreciates the man and his work, the poems glow with warm admir- 
ation. In addition to those of his own composition, the author gives trans- 
lations of some from different languages. We are glad to see this song 
tribute among the Luther literature of this period. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
Beyond the Gates. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of the “Gates 

Ajar,” “The Story of Avis,” etc., etc. pp. 196. 

In “Gates Ajar,” published years ago, through which Miss Phelps be- 
came widely known, a glimpse into the condition of the departed is given, 
but now, in “Beyond the Gates,” the glimpse becomes a full view. She 
gives herself a severe attack of brain-fever, at its height becomes uncon- 
scious for thirty hours, and in this condition allows free play to her vivid 
imagination in a flight to heaven. Her description here of her feelings and 
of what she saw and heard represents, of course, her views of the life here- 
after. 
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Laying no stress on Christ as the Saviour of the world or on the Bible as 
the revealed word of God, Miss Phelps makes heaven what she evidently 
conceives would be a comfortable and delightful life on earth—what she 
would have it be, at least, for moral and cultured persons like herself. 
Those who are not yet of her tastes and attainments are to be made so by 
the hospitals in heaven, for none are to be excluded. Our employments 
here are continued there, and therefore she heard music from Beethoven 
and a sermon from St. John. The abode “beyond the gates” is a decided 
improvement on that this side, but her heaven is, after all, a very material 
one—her ideal, however, of what she would regard a desirable earthly life. 
If all were to give their views on the basis of their own wishes, as she 
seems to have done, and regardless of revelation, there would be as many 
different kinds of heaven as there are human minds. One who believes 
that meetness for heaven is attained in some other way than by grace 
through faith in Christ and the graces of the Spirit, should not write on 
such a subject as this, 


The English Bodley Family. By Horace FE. Scudder, author of “The 
Bodley Books.” With Illustrations, pp. 195. 1884. 

To our yourg folks the holiday feast of literature would be incomplete 
without a fresh volume of Mr, Scudder’s delightful ““Bodley Books.” One 
year ago a new series began, the second generation of Bodleys taking their 
children on a tour through Holland. After a summer spent among the 
windmills, dykes and canals of the thriftiest nation in the world they goto 
England on the last day of August, 1881. There they fall in with an En- 
glish family bearing the name of Bodley in whom they discover distant 
kin who prove to be very hospitable and entertaining. The summer and 
autumn are spent in making journeys to the famous places of England 
and many of the salient events of English history are interwoven with 
places of modern note or with scenes of natural interest and beauty: 
Lively tales are narrated of Sir Walter Raleigh, Cromwell, William Pitt, 
the Poet Cowper and others, which together with excellent cuts of St. Paul's, 
Worcester Cathedral, Salisbury Cathedral, Parliament House and The 
Tower make just such a volume as an intelligent parent loves to see in 
the hands of bright children. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

A Companion to the Greek Testament and the English Version. By Philip 
Schaff, D. D., President of the American Committee on Revision. With 
Fac-simile Illustrations of MSS. and Standard Editions of the New Tes- 
tament. pp. 616. 

The appearance of the revised edition of the New Testament in 1881 
gave a great impulse to the interest in textual criticism, and hence this vol- 
ume will meet a felt want among biblical students, The connection of 
Dr. Schaff with the work of revision and his qualifications for studies of 
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this kind will testify to the value of this book, and therefore we need give 
only the subjects of the different chapters. After eighty pages on the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, showing the superiority and adaptation of the 
Greek and the peculiarities of style of the different writers, nearly sixty 
pages are devoted to the manuscripts from which the text is derived. The 
third chapter treats of ancient versions ; the fourth, of patristic quotations ; 
the fifth, of textual criticism ; the sixth, of the history of the printed text; 
the seventh, of the authorized version. Then follow (1) a list of printed 
editions of the Greek New Testament, (2) fac-similes of standard editions 
of the New Testament, (3) a list of English and American revisers, (4) a 
list of American changes adopted by the English committee, (5) adoption 
of the Revision by the Baptists, (6) a full alphabetical index, (7) index of 
scripture passages explained, The chapter on the revised version gives 
the whole history of it from the action of the Convocation of Canterbury 
down to the public verdict on it after its publication. It occupies about 
125 pages and is written in Dr. Schaff’s best style. The value of the whole 
work cannot well be over-estimated, 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, PHILADELPHIA. 

Scholar's Hand-book on the International Lessons, Second Series—Fifth 
Year. 1884. Studies in the Acts, Epistles and Old Testament. By 
the Rev. Edwin W. Rice. 18mo, boards, price 15 cents; 100 copies, $10. 
This pioneer among hand-books on the International Lessons has now 

reached its eleventh year. The volume for 1884 may be safely said to 

rank best in a series which has been uniformly valuable. The variety of 
usable material packed into small space is surprising. After the Scripture 
text and its variations in the Revised Version follow illustrations in white 
on black for the blackboard; themes and daily readings; golden texts 
and central truths; connected history ; notes on persons and places; ex- 
planations of words, phrases, etc.; questions and practical applications, 

It is a great convenience to have the whole year’s lessons in so compact 

a form that it may be carried in the pocket, but it is about time to protest 

against the small print in which all these publications on the Sunday 

School Lessons are put out. 


A Christian Home: How to Make and How to Maintain It. By John 
Hall, D. D., New York. 


The author's name is a sufficient guarantee of the high character of this 
book. For judicious counsel and the inculcation of Christian principle it 
is all that we would expect from such a source. The American Sunday- 
School Union does well in using part of the John C. Green fund for giving 
to the public such safe and wholesome reading matter. After showing 
that the family is divinely instituted and has received the highest blessings 
of heaven and the approval of Christ, Dr. Hall treats in a Christian way 
and with rare common sense the subjects that concern a well regulated 
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home. Love and marriage, the choice of a wife or husband, the giving of 
wedding presents, the advantages of a home over a boarding-house, the 
necessity of economy, the training of children, family worship, the influ- 
ence of the home upon business success, the prevailing loose views about 
the sanctity and binding character of marriage—all are treated with a 
delicacy, discrimination and directness that cannot fail to be beneficial. 
The excellent contents deserve the attractive dress given by the printer 
and binder. 


The Emigrants: A Tale of the Last Century. From the German of 
Franz Hoffman. Translated and Revised for the American Sunday- 
School Union by Mrs. H. D. Conrad. pp. 156. 


This is a story of a German family that chose to leave a delightful home 
in the Fatherland, and seek a new one in the wilds of America, rather 
than endure Roman Catholic oppression or abjure their Protestant faith, 
They settled in eastern Pennsylvania, and by their thrift and industry un- 
der God's favor were greatly prospered. Much dramatic interest is given 
to the story by the annoyances and persecutions of a worthless fellow of 
the Romish faith, who against their protestations migrated from the same 
community with them and settled near them in America. His thefts and 
other depradations culminated in kidnapping one of their children, a little 
daughter, who, after much seeking and a long, painful waiting, was found 
among the Indians, The villain is caught and condemned but his pun- 
ishment is mitigated at the instigation of the large-hearted man he had so 
deeply wronged. The story is intensely interesting and touching, and the 
translation by Mrs, Conrad is excellent throughout. 


Volume V. of Robert Raikes Libraries (Ten Cent Series) has been re- 
ceived, These publications form an excellent antidote to the pernicious 
“Dime” novel literature. Not only their contents but even their bright 
paper covers with handsome designs make them far more desirable. The 
titles of this series which appeared weekly from April 7th 1883 to June gth 
are as follows: Ready Work for Willing Hands; Uncle Fabez ; Grace 
Dermott ; Pilgrim Street; Frank Harper ; Annie Sherwood ; The Col- 
lier Boy, Grandfather Merrie; Francke; Emblems of Eden. Each 
number contains from 140 to 316 pages and of all the cheap literature 
publications known to us none are marked by better paper and clearer 
typography. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, 2 AND 3 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Pauline Charity. Discourses on the Thirteenth Chapter of Saint Paul's 

First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Rev. Joseph Cross, D. D., LL. D., 

Author of “Evangel,” “Knight-Banneret,” “Coals from the Altar,” and 

“Edens of Italy.” pp. 285. 

During the last two years, books have come from the pen of Dr. Cross 
in rapid succession. We take it, however, that these are not the thought 
of that brief period alone, but the result of all his active life. We have 
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here twenty discourses preached by him, on as many successive Sunday 
evenings to his congregation, elucidating the richness of the 13th of first 
Corinthians, 

They are full of practical lessons given in a very happy vein. Their 
poetical and rhetorical characteristics lend a charm tn reading them with- 
out detracting from théir force and impressiveness, In many places, too, 
they have that rare merit of suggestiveness that starts the reader on inter- 
esting lines of thought, and makes him close the book, not because it is 
dull, but because he wants to develop a train of thought for himself. We 
are sorry the author has decided to make this his last published work, 


Future Punishment, comprising four Parochial Sermons, with an Intro- 
duction on the Scriptural Doctrine of Retribution, and an Essay on 
Prayers for the Dead. By Randolph H. McKim, D.D, pp. 114. 1883, 


Dr. McKim is not a restorationist nor a future probationist, neither on 
the other hand does he believe in the endless, conscious, suffering of the 
wicked, a doctrine which he maintains Augustine derived from Plato and 
not from the Scriptures, Calvin adopted it from Augustine and the ma- 
jority of Protestant theologians have followed Calvin's view. Whence 
Tertullian and Irenzeus obtained it, the author does not tell us. The pun- 
ishment of the wicked is eternal in the sense of an eternal death. “After 
due anguish and suffering endured in proportion to each man's guilt the 
wicked shall be destroyed and become extinct; and the smoke of their 
torment shall go up forever and ever as a warning to all future ages of 
the evil of sin and of the awful doom of the guilty.” The little work is 
cleverly written and the essay on “Prayers for the Dead” is an especially 
interesting presentation of the arguments for and against that specious but 
dangerous heresy. 

JANSON, M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
The Surgeon's Stories. Times of Battle and of Rest, by Z. Topelius. 

Translated from the Original Swedish. pp. 393. 1883. 

The second volume of the English translation of Topelius’ “Surgeon 
Stories” has made its appearance and readers have no reason to abate one 
whit their admiration over the issuing of these charming treasures of Swe- 
dish literature in the English tongue. The author displays in this volume 
as in “The Times of Gustav Adolf,” the wonderful versality of his genius, 
combining vividness of imagination, charm of narration, poetic coloring, 
simplicity of style, tender pathos and historical discernment, and so inter- 
weaving story and fact as to bring the old times with all their barbarism 
and grandeur into almost sensible reality before our eyes, The historic 
range of the present volume opens with the stormy reign of Charles X., 
touching in its progress the Swedish Conquests in Poland, Lithuania and 
Denmark, the famous march of the Swedish army over the ice-bridge on 
The Little Belt in the winter of 1658, and includes the reign of Charles XI. 
with the chapter of romance between him and the beautiful Princess Juli- 
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ana, the terrible tales of the famine in 1694-1696, a thrilling sketch of the 

horrid superstitions of witchcraft then so dominant everywhere, and finally 

the great social revolution which prepared the way for the audacious cam- 

paigns of Charles XII. 

The trial of Black Jane, the accused witch, first by the ordeal of water 
and then, because it was duédia whether she sank or floated, by a crazy 
court, is equal in dramatic effect to the famous trial of Mr. Pickwick, 
while as a true picture of the darkness and the revolting superstitions 
which prevailed even to the close of the seventeenth century, it is simply 
terrific. 

G. W. FREDERICK, PHILADELPHIA. 

The Book of Concord ,; or the Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church. With Historical Introduction, Notes, Appendixes and 
Indexes. By Henry E, Jacobs, D. D., Norton Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadel- 
phia, and late Franklin Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages in 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. In Two Volumes. Vol. IL, 
Historical Introduction, Appendixes and Indexes, 8vo. pp. 429. 1883. 
Only praise is due to the labor and care which the industrious and schol- 

arly author has bestowed upon this invaluable supplement to his transla- 
tion of the Symbolical Books published nearly two years ago. If that 
volume is, as we said of it, the rich treasure-house of the faith which forms 
the distinctive feature of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, then this is the 
key to that treasure-house, 

No defined system of doctrine can be properly understood apart from 
the historic circumstances and details connected with its formulation or 
without a knowledge of the opposing systems and views which impelled 
men to present clear and fixed statements. It is of these two factors that 
the present volume is chiefly constituted. First comes the historical intro- 
duction explaining so far as practicable the origin of the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Nicene, the Athanasian, giving an account of the genesis of the Augs- 
burg Confession, its texts, variata, and contents ; the draft of the Apology 
in answer to the Romish Confutation, different editions and texts, confes- 
sional authority, contents; the origin of the Smalcald Articles, their neces- 
sity, their endorsement and symbolical authority and Melanchthon's Ap- 
pendix; the occasion for the preparation of the Large and Small Cate- 
chisms, their chronological order, plan and contents, symbolical authority, 
&c.; the Formula of Concord, its origin, the controversies that preceded, 
etforts to adjust them, adoption of the formula, texts, &c. Following these 
historical introductions are given the original documents from which the 
Augsburg Confession was developed, namely, the Marburg Articles, the 
Schwabach Articles and the Torgau Articles, to which are added the Va- 
viata of 1540 and 1542 and the non-Lutheran Confessions presented at 
Augsburg ; Zwingli’s Confession, the Tetrapolitan, and the Romish Con- 
futation. 
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To Lutherans especially the presentation of these three documents in 
opposition to which their own Confession and the Apology were pro- 
claimed at Augsburg, is extremely valuable. Documents pertaining to 
the history and interpretation of the Formula of Concord come next in 
order. These are: Luther on the descent of Christ into Hell, the Witten- 
berg Concord with Bucer’s Exhortation and Explanation and the Leipsic 
Interim, 

From the standpoint of the author this splendid work would of course 
be incomplete without the principles of faith and church polity of the Gen- 
eral Council in which the position is taken not only that the true Unity of 
a particular Church requires that “her members embrace from the heart, 
and use, the articles of faith and the sacraments as they were held and 
administered when the Church came into distinctive being,” but also that 
“the Confessions must be accepted in every statement of doctrine in their 
own true, native, original and only sense.” Happily on one of the earliest 
pages of the volume the editor throws out the caution that “the Symbols 
are not to be subscribed until, as the result of their careful study and com- 
parison with God's word, they are recognized and cheerfully declared to 
be drawn from the pure fountains of Israel,” and a few sentences later as- 
sures us that “far higher importance is attached by Lutherans to the Gicu- 
menical Creeds than to the more extended confessions of the Church.” 
The work fitly closes with minute analyses of the different Confessions and 
with Scriptural and topical Indexes of the Book of Concord which aggre- 
gate nearly 100 pages, and which divide and classify this vast treasury of 
truth like the shelves and alcoves of a great library. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK. 

Theology of the Old Testament, By Dr. Gustav Friedrich Ghler, late 
Professor Ordinarius of Theology, and Ephoras of the Evangelical The- 
ological Seminary in Tiibingen, A revision of the translation in Clark's 
Foreign Theological Library, with the additions of the Second German 
Edition, an Introduction and Notes, by Geo, E, Day, Professor of the 
Hebrew Language and Literature and Biblical Theology in Yale Col- 
lege, 8vo. pp. 593. 1883. 

Attention to Biblical Theology has been too much neglected among our 
theological studies, In its development as an independent science it is in 
fact one of the most recent branches of theological culture. The concep- 
tion of it as a special division of theology arose only in the course of the 
last century and the division into Old and New Testament Theology arose 
still later. “The earlier theologians did not distinguish between Dogmatic 
and biblical Theology and were still farther from the idea of dividing Old 
and New Testament Theology, thus ignoring the gradual progress of rev- 
elation, and the constant connection of the revealed word with the pro- 
gressive history of revelation, and treating the Old and New Testament 
as a sort of promptuarium, which could be used alike in all its parts— 
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proof texts for every Christian doctrine being brought together from the 
various parts of the Bible.” 

From the days of Semler the teachings of the New Testament without 
reference to theological systems or ecclesiastical creeds have received the 
highest measure of study and developed great learning, but it is only 
within the last generation that the claims of the Old Testament to fuller 
recognition as a distinct scientific study have been met by such works as 
Hengstenberg’s “Christologie des Alten Testaments,” Ewald’s “Lehre der 
Bibel von Gott oder Theologie des Alten und Neuen Bundes,” Von Hof- 
mann’s “Schriftbeweis,” Hitzig’s “Vorlesungen tiber biblische Theologie 
und Messianische Weissagungen,” Schultz's “Alttestamentliche Theologie.” 

(Ehler’s work which first appeared, after the author's death, in 1883, and 
which was immediately followed by English, French and Dutch transla- 
tions stands in the front rank of these great treatises. When delivered in 
the form of Lectures before the students of the University the halls were 
crowded although rivals like Baur and Beck were holding forth in other 
rooms. The man and his utterances were alike attractive. Delitzsch very 
truly pronounces him “a theologian after God's own heart.” Another has 
said that he seemed predestined to be an expositor of the Old Testament. 
He brings to view the rich contents of the Old Testament, maintains the 
supernatural character and gradual progress of its revelation until it issues 
in the New, and while not claiming the developed form of any New Testa- 
ment idea in the Old, he discovers there ¢he genesis of all the ideas of the 
New Testament relating to salvation. This position, which doubtless was 
strengthened in him by his ardent devotion to Him who is the fulfillment 
of the law and the prophets, did not deter him from accepting some of the 
results of the higher criticism, (including the diverse). The appearance 
of this translation carefully revised by so sound a Hebrew scholar as Prof. 
Day is to be hailed with peculiar gratification. Its thorough study by 
ministers and other students of the Bible will prove a powerful antidote to 
some of the insidious phases of modern skepticism and a salutary stimu- 
lant to scripture investigation as well as to faith, It is with a profound 
conviction of its value to students for the ministry that it has been intro- 
duced as a text-book in the Gettysburg Theological Seminary, the Pro- 
fessor in that department having been a pupil of Chler's at Tiibingen. 
Since its adoption, he has learned from Dr. Day's Introduction to the 
present edition, that the work forms now in Germany one of the text-books 
for the use of students in the Universities preparatory to their examination, 
constituting along with the treatises of Neander, Hagenbach, Winer, Bleek 
and others a standard on which is based the Examuinatorium. 


Traps for the Young. By Anthony Comstock, author of “Frauds Ex- 
posed,” With Introduction by J. M. Buckley, D. D. pp. 253. 
Mr. Comstock is secretary and chief special agent of the New York So- 
ciety for the suppression of vice, and post-office inspector, hence has had 
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ample opportunities for observing the many ensnaring traps laid for the 
young. He exposes them unsparingly and yet with a carefulness of ex- 
pression and verbiage that can not offend pure morals, 

It is time that parents and guardians should awake to the danger of the 
insidious wiles to which the young are exposed. Much is going on to 
undermine their morals, which is concealed and comes to the surface only 
when some bold spirit uncovers it, as we find it done here. He exposes 
and warns against traps in the household, newspaper traps, five-cent nov- 
els and story papers, advertisement traps, gambling traps, death-traps by 
mail, quack traps, free-love traps, artistic and classical traps, infidel and 
liberal traps, etc. 

Some of the author's views may seem extravagant, pressed too far, but 
when we think of what has come under his own personal observation, we 
will excuse him for having his soul so deeply stirred. There is no mistake 
about the growing tendency to excuse too much that is questionable, es- 
pecially in art and literature. There is need of a better sentiment and a 
closer supervision of what the young see and read. 


Mlustrations and Meditations, By Charles H. Spurgeon, 25 cents. 
French Celebrities. By Ernest Daudet and Others. 15 cents, 

By- Ways of Literature. By David H. Wheeler. 25 cents, 

The Life of Martin Luther, By Dr. William Rein, Translated by Rev. 

G. F. Behringer. 25 cents. 

French Celebrities. Part Second. By Jules Clarette and Others. 15 cts. 
Our Christmas ina Palace, By Edward Everett Hale, 25 cents. 

With the Poets. By Canon Farrar, 25 cents. 

The Life of Ulric Zwingli, Translated from the German by Jean Grob. 

25 cents. 

These belong to the 1883 series published fortnightly by this firm. They 
grow better each quarter. In the chapter on “Luther at Marburg,” in the 
“Life of Luther,” we think the author, or possibly the translator, has shown 
a decided Zwinglian bias. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. A Critical, Historical and Dogmatic 
Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the Old and New Testaments. 
By George T. Ladd, D. D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
in Yale College. 2 Vols. pp. 761, 765. 1883. 

The Bible as a book is one of the world’s real wonders. For thousands 
of years either the whole or a portion of its separate writings has com- 
manded the attention of the greatest minds, and the theme is to-day so far 
from being hackneyed or exhausted that it forms a subject of intense con- 
cern and elaborate discussion. What an interest must centre around a 
book which among all the earnest and burning questions of the day justi- 
fies the appearance of two ponderous octavos aggregating over 1500 pages 
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on the single question of its origin and nature. Verbum Dei manet in 
Eternum, . 

These volumes of Dr. Ladd furnish themselves a demonstration of the 
ever-widening attention which the sacred Scriptures are commanding, for 
a more learned, able and thorough treatment of their origin and nature 
has probably never been written. Its timeliness is strikingly manifest to 
all who are familiar with the spirit of inquiry and unrest on this great 
question. As long as enlightened Christendom is under the conviction that 

“Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries,” 
it will want to know what is back of this volume, whence it came and 
what it is, as well as what it teaches. 

The origin and nature of the Holy Scriptures, this is the one theme of 
Prof. Ladd’s elaborate work. It does not deal with the doctrinal and liv- 
ing contents of the Bible, except incidentally. Much information and 
help may indeed be found upon not a few subordinate themes of biblical 
exegesis and criticism, of the history of the Church, the philosophy of re- 
ligion and systematic theology, and in this the reader, as the author kindly 
suggest, may find a reward sufficient not to grudge the amount of time re- 
quired for compassing the whole course. 

The discussion is divided into four parts : 

I, The claims of the Bible itself are presented. 

Il. The phenomena of the Bible in its scientific, miraculous, historical, 
predictive, ethico-religious contents, its authorship, composition, language, 
style, canon, &c. 

III. The teaching on-this subject in the period prior to the Christian Era, 
in the Ancient Church, and up to the present time. 

IV. The synthetic presentation of that doctrine of Sacred Scripture 
which accords with all the most closely allied Christian doctrines and with 
the common experiences of men in the direction and growth of the relig- 
ious life. 

The author's polemics are primarily and persistently aimed at the post- 
Reformation dogma of the inspiration of the Bible, which was so con- 
structed as to oppose an authority, binding the reason and conscience of 
men, to the infallible authority of the Church under Roman Catholic be- 
lief and practice. But in the course of his treatment he impresses the 
careful reader anew with the truth that assault and destruction are easy 
enough, but to give something better in place of what one destroys is a 
work of supreme difficulty. 

Proceeding upon the correct principle that only in the light of a true and 
complete idea of revelation can we discover the sources and limits of the 
authority of the Scriptures, he advances recklessly to the distinction so 
popular among the Germans between the word of God and the Scriptures. 
The Scriptures are not the word—they only contain the word. “The 
word of God as scripturally fixed in the biblical writings” is the only true 
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subject of such predicates as “revealed,” “authoritative,” and “inspired.” 

The Bible considered as a collection of ancient sacred writings is neither 
revealed, inspired nor authoritative ; this is true only of the word of God 
as scripturally fixed in those writings. 

From this point there is plain sailing in at least one direction. This dis- 
tinction disposes summarily of all the perplexing problems of inspiration, 
In fact the term inspiration, as commonly understood, may be relegated to 
the domain of “defunct theological romenclature.” But the difficulties 
which are thus raised from another quarter are found to be more appalling 
than those which are disposed of by this distinction. How shall we know 
what is Word of God? how shall we distinguish this revealed, inspired, 
infallible content of Scripture from its other contents? Who draws the 
line—and by what standard of measurement? The attempt to ascertain 
the “inner Bible” is of course made in the labored efforts of three hundred 
pages, but the result will not satisfy minds who are accustomed to revere 
the Holy Scriptures as the infallible source of truth and the supreme au- 
thority in morals, The effect on the general reader must be utter bewil- 
derment as to what he is to consider God's word, 

But if the author fails to demonstrate what is God's word in this volume, 
his admirable candor leaves no doubt as to what is not God's word. “That 
the Mosaic cosmogony was not placed by divine inspiration within the 
mind of its writer * * faultless in form and details of conception, we 
may affirm without a doubt.” Not only does Moses require the sifting pro- 
cess which separates the kernel of divine truth from the human chaff that 
embodies it—the infallible authority even of Jesus is not claimed beyond 
matters included in the doctrine of salvation. And He, furthermore, who 
is the fulfillment of the law and the prophets, is charged with not commit- 
ting his opinion to their entire historical accurarcy!!! From the question 
of the origin and nature of Sacred Scriptures we feel like turning to the 
question whence and what are these two volumes written on that subject. 
But whence they come and what they mean is, alas! too evident. As long, 
however, as geologists like Dana maintain that Moses’ cosmogony is 
strictly in accordance with scientific conclusions, and as long as He who 
declared that every jot and tittle of the law and the prophets must be ful- 
filled is looked upon as the way and the truth, as well as the life, many 
will accept the infallibility of Moses and of Christ in preference to that of 
Dr. Ladd, whatever may be said of his close thinking, cogent reasoning, or 
great learning. 


Biblical Study. \ts Principles, Methods and History. Together with a 
Catalogue of Books of Reference. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D. D., 
Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 1883. 

One of the cheering facts of our times is the intense and growing inter- 
est in the study of the Bible. Never before has so much scholarly talent 
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and labor been devoted to the investigation of its character and claims and 
the elucidation of its teachings. Whatever may be the motive of this ac- 
tivity—some of it prompted, doubtless, by no friendly interest—the result 
will be an enlarged prevalence and power of Christianity. For as in 
times past, so still the Scriptures will make answer for themselves before 
the reason and heart of men, enthroning their authority as God's testimony 
and dispelling darkness with their divine light. It is thus that the very 
assaults of unbelief and hostile criticism, calling forth still more thorough 
investigation, are made the occasion of strengthening the Church’s faith in 
the immovable foundation on which its divine Head has placed it. Chris- 
tianity is therefore on the march when men search the Scriptures. 

The volume before us has been prepared in the interest of a reverent 
and believing study of the divine word, and is meant as a help or guide 
to the true principles and methods of such study—especially for such as 
have entered or intend to enter the ministerial office. It is put forth as 
the product of the author's experience as a student of the Bible anda 
teacher of theological students in Biblical study. Giving special attention 
for about fourteen years to the themes here discussed, and presenting 
them in public addresses and review articles, he has now gathered the 
material together and worked it over into an organic system. As explan- 
atory of his spirit and purpose, he states in the preface: “A great revival 
of Biblical study is now in progress in Great Britain and America. It is 
all-important that this revival should be guided in the right direction. 
Scholasticism is largely responsible for the neglect of a scholarly study of 
the Scriptures for a century in English-speaking lands. It is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the reaction into the other extreme of Rationalism, As Scho- 
lasticism is the chief provocative to Rationalism, it can never by any possi- 
bility overcome it. ‘The evangelical spirit of the Biblical authors, the vital 
and experimental religion of the Reformers and Puritan fathers is the only 
force that will be at all effective. Itis necessary that we should react to their 
principles and methods and build upon them. ‘True progress in theology 
is to be found in working out the principles of the Reformation and of 
Puritanism, in carrying them to higher and grander results. These princi- 
ples have been neglected by British and American theologians of the past 
century. It has been a constant aim in this book to call attention to these 
principles and to the methods of Biblical study based on them, and to ex- 
plain the doctrine of the Bible in the chief Puritan symbol, the Westmins- 
ter Confession.” 

In this aim Dr. Briggs begins with a brief statement of the advantages 
of Biblical study, as the most important, the most extensive, the most pro- 
found and attractive of all studies, Taking up Exegetical Theology, as 
the most general term for Biblical Study, he treats it under the heads of 
Biblical Literature, Biblical Exegesis and Biblical Theology. After some 
notice of the language of the Scriptures, the principles of Biblical Criti- 
cism—General Criticism, Historical Criticism, Criticism of the Text, the 
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Higher Criticism—are explained and their proper application is insisted on. 
Chapters follow on The Canon, The Text of the Bible, The Higher Criti- 
cism, Literary Study of the Bible, Hebrew Poetry, Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, Biblical Theology and The Scriptures as a Means of Grace. Through- 
out the discussion the author exhibits scholarly ability, wide acquaintance 
with the literature of thé subject, and great independence of thought, united 
with reverent regard for the divine authority of the holy word. 

Dr. Briggs exhibits much acquaintance with the “Higher Criticism” 
which considers the sacred writings as to their integrity, authenticity, liter- 
ary form, &c., and recognizes its place in Biblical study. He however 
guards carefully against the arbitrary methods and processes it is often 
found adopting under the spirit of rationalism and unbelief. He should 
probably have put his cautions into still more emphatic form. Possibly 
he concedes to the Higher Criticism itself a reach of authority beyond 
what rightly or safely belongs to it. But believing that it is the abuse, not 
the right use of this Criticism, that works adversely to faith, he does not 
fear its activity when under control of the true evange/icad spirit. This, 
indeed, he holds to be the true antidote to the rationadistic principle, or the 
corrective of its false results, “The renewed attention to Biblical studies 
in Great Britain and America has brought us face to face with the critical 
theories of Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, and the question arises 
how to meet them. Shall it be with dogmatic opposition to criticism alto- 
gether? This would be unreasonable, unhistoric, and unprotestant. Or 
shall we not rather take our stand with the evangelical critics of Europe 
against the rationalistic critics, and conquer the latter by a more profound 
critical interpretation of the literature, history, and religion of the Bible ?” 
The Catalogue of Books of Reference for Biblical study will be found to 
be very useful, and the whole work a volume of great value for students 
of God’s word. 


The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief. By George P. Fisher, D. 
D., LL. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. pp. 488. 
1883. 

Dr. Fisher stands in the front rank of our able theological writers, He 
combines a healthful conservatism with the spirit of earnest and independ- 
ent inquiry, and his pen has done good service in many discussions which 
will abide among the substantial contributions made in this generation to 
Christian diterature. We are glad of the publication of the volume before 
us. It embraces a discussion of the evidences of both natural and re- 
vealed religion—dealing thus with the subjects that are more than ever 
engaging the attention and exercising the thoughts of men. Prominence 
is given to points which have been specially pushed forward in recent 
scientific and metaphysical speculation, The grounds of natural theology 
or the evidences of the being and character of God are not treated of as 
fully as those of revealed religion. The brief account, however, given of 
the principal arguments usually employed in theistic evidence, is discrimi- 
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nating and valuable. The great argument from design in nature is justly 
and successfully vindicated. The evolutionist hypothesis, unless pushed 
to the extreme of materialism and fatalism, is clearly shown to leave this 
evidence untouched. Dr, Fisher, it seems to us, gives undue weight to 
what is called a “consciousness of God,” and in the effort, on pp. 28-30, to 
give psychological explanation of it, has misled himself by a feat of intel- 
lectual legerdemain, He gets his seemingly valid conclusion only by a 
shifting of the meaning of “‘self-consciousness”—from consciousness viewed 
as to its object or content, to consciousness as a power or faculty. The 
principal antitheistic theories—Pantheism, Positivism, Materialism, and 
especially Agnosticism—are well discussed in the third chapter. Dr. 
Fisher rightly holds that none of the old recognized proofs for the divine 
existence and personality have been impeached, in any of their essential 
features, but rather strengthened by the progress of modern science and 
philosophy. 

The grounds of revealed religion are taken up in the fourth chapter and 
are continued in sixteen chapters to the end of the volume. We cannot 
better present the range of the discussion than by giving the topics of these 
chapters: “The Trustworthiness of the Apostles’ Testimony as presented 
by the Evangelists ;” “The Miracles of the Gospel in Contrast with Hea- 
then and Ecclesiastical Miracles ;” ‘“‘The Argument for Christianity from 
the Conversion of Saul of Tarsus, with an Examination of Renan's Theory 
of that Event;” “The Argument for Christianity from Prophecy, with 
Comments on the Theory of Kuenen;” ‘The Argument for Christianity 
from its Adaptedness to the Necessities of Human Nature ;” “The Argu- 
ment for Christianity from the Character of the Christian System of Doc- 
trine ;” “The Argument for Christianity from Christendom as an Effect of 
Christ’s Agency ;” “The Argument for Christianity from a Comparison of 
it with Other Religions ;” “The Relation of Biblical Criticism to the Chris- 
tian Faith ;" “The Canon of the New Testament in its Relation to the 
Christian Faith;” and “The Congruity of the Natural and Physical Sci- 
ences with the Christian Faith.” These topics lead the author right over 
many of the points about which warm controversy has been carried on. 
While, therefore, it is not to be expected that all his views will be fully ac- 
cepted by every reader, they will generally commend themselves to the 
best scholarship as well-sustained and sound. The whole work is one of 
high ability, and thoroughly sustains Dr. Fisher's reputation for vigorous 
thought, ripe scholarship and trustworthy judgment. It is a book that 
will form a valuable addition to the library of the minister, theological 
student and intelligent laymen, and do good service in the great cause of 
Christian truth. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 
Fesus the World's Saviour. Who He is, Why He came, and What He 
did. By Geo, C. Lorimer, Pastor of Immanuel Baptist Church, Chicago : 
Member of Victoria Institute, London. pp. 351. 1883. 
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The aim of this book is different from that of most recent discussions of 
our Lord's life and work. It is neither biographical, nor polemical. Its 
aim is practical. It seeks, while endeavoring to preserve the unity and 
continuity of history, to present a series of pictures of Jesus and to unfold 
such distinct aspects of his earthly ministry as best to meet the religious 
needs of men, strengthen religious faith and Christian life. The object is 
to hold up Jesus as indeed the world’s Saviour, bringing to perishing men 
forgiveness and eternal life. 

In accomplishing this aim Dr. Lorimer has given us a book that is ex- 
ceptionally rich in spiritual truth and vigorous thought. Gathered under 
twenty-two topics, most of the chief features of Christ’s person, work and 
doctrine are clearly and impressively delineated. The interpretation fol- 
lows the line of orthodox faith and defends it. Though the author's pur- 
pose was not to discuss and refute skepticism, he incidentally gives many 
effective replies to false views. ‘The usefulness of the book will be en- 
hanced by the freshness and vigor of the style. It is never dull. The 
pages are everywhere bright with apt images and illustrations out of the 
author's glowing imagination and large reading. 


World-Life or Comparative Geology. By Alexander Winchell, LL. D., 
Professor of Geology and Palzontology in the University of Michigan, 
pp. 642. 

This is an elaborate discussion of world formation from the standpoint 
of Laplace's nebular hypothesis. It is, indeed, an ardent defense of that 
hypothesis by an enthusiastic advocate, who regards it so well sustained 
that he would transfer it from the doubtful place of a mere hypothesis to 
that of a well confirmed theory or doctrine. 

After a comparatively full explanation of nebular cosmogony, and a 
long list of facts and observations sustaining it, Professor Winchell pro- 
ceeds to answer some objections brought against it. His reasoning here 
is forcible but not always convincing. For instance, he is compelled to 
assume too much in accounting for the retrograde motion in the Uranian 
and Neptunian systems, If this force and that and another had acted in 
this way and that and another, such and such would have been the result, 
and we would have the very phenomena we now observe. There are too 
many “ifs.” The hypothesis has much in confirmation of its correctness, 
and the objections to it will likely recede before the ascertained facts of 
future observations, but its advocates must wait, and they can afford to 
do it. 

The rapid revolution of one of the satellites of Mars is squarely against 
one of the cardinal theorems of the Laplacean hypothesis. According to 
it, the period of rotation of a planet must be less than the period of revo- 
lution of the nearest body that circulates around it. But the periodic time 
of Phobos, the inner satellite of Mars, is less than one-third the time of 
rotation of the planet. One way of meeting this is that adopted by Prof. 
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Young, of Princeton. In a lecture delivered in New York, in January, 
1883, he says: “Whether this system can be true in its entirety I very 
much doubt. It is necessary to suppose some change in its mode of ac- 
tion ; for otherwise the moons of Mars never could revolve quicker than 
the rotation of the planet itself. Yet something like this may be the correct 
theory.” Prof. Winchell himself also says: “Many facts brought to light 
within the last three-quarters of a century are now available as a basis for 
reasoning, and it is necessary to modify some of the details of his [Laplace's] 
theory.” And yet he goes on immediately after to show that this rapidity 
of revolution may be “an incident of the old age of the Martial system,” 
explainable on physical principles. 

With a fairness to be commended, the author presents all the objections 
that can be justly entitled to consideration, and endeavors to answer them, 
In most cases he makes a plausible showing, and the hypothesis finds in 
him not only a zealous but also an able advocate. It is a careful and thor- 
ough treatment of the subject and in a style of great vigor and transpar- 
ent clearness, the most satisfactory exhibition and defense of the nebular 
hypothesis we have seen, The full index is not the least of its valuable 
featuers. 

LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
For sale by Charles T. Dillingham, New York. 

The Bear-Worshippers of Yezo and the Island of Korafuto (Saghalin) or 
the Adventures of the Jewett Family and their friend Oto Nambo. By 
Edward Greey, Author of “Young Americans in Japan,” “The Wonder- 
ful City of Tokio,” etc. One hundred and eighty illustrations, Quarto. 
pp. 304. 1884. 

Mr. Edward Greey, the popular caterer to juvenile readers, has given 
them another exceedingly interesting volume. Yezo is the most northerly 
of the four principal islands that constitute the empire of Japan, and Kar- 
afuto (Saghalin) is a long and narrow island now belonging to Russia, 
separated from Yezo by the strait of La Perouse. These two islands are 
inhabited by a primitive race supposed to be the aborigines of Japan, very 
savage and wild in appearance, but gentle and harmless in disposition. Mr. 
Greey is one of the few travelers that has visited these quaint, hairy children 
of nature, and while the story which he has interwoven with their manners 
and customs is of course a fiction, the marvelous scenes and objects which 
he so strikingly depicts are the results chiefly of personal observation. 
Weird and fabulous as his descriptions appear, they present the real life 
of the Ainos. There are nearly two hundred illustrations, the work of na- 
tive Japanese artists, exhibiting to the eye a complete view of the personal 
appearance of these strange people, of their huts, their occupations, their 
artisan skill, their amusements and their religious rites. Their worship of 
Bruno is more rude and barbarous if not more absurd than that accorded 
him by the Bernese. They do not mind making soup of their god after 
they have enjoyed several days’ sport, which Mr. Bergh of New York 
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would doubtless prosecute before the law. It is altogether such a book as 
will both instruct and entertain the eager mind of the young. 


Our Boys in China : The Thrilling Story of Two Young Americans, Scott 
and Paul Clayton, wrecked in the China Sea on their return from India, 
with their strange adventures in China, By Harry W. French, author 
of “Our Boys in India,” “Gems of Genius,” etc., etc. With One Hun- 
dred and Eighty-eight Illustrations. pp. 424. 1883. 


The thousands of juvenile readers who pored with absorbing interest over 
the pages of “Our Boys in India,” noticed in these columns one year ago, 
will be delighted with the appearance of another work by Mr. French on 
“Our Boys in China.” They are the identical boys, Scott and Paul Clay- 
ton, who had such thrilling adventures in India, Even their old friend, 
Dhondaran, turns up again and exercises his parental supervision over 
the exposed lads. Having embarked on the Royal Mail Steamer, “The 
Tigress,” on their way home to America, they were shipwrecked in the 
China Sea and conveyed to the Celestial Empire, where for three months 
and more they wandered alone in strange and often fascinating surround- 
ings, with chance after chance carrying them deeper and deeper into the 
dangers, wonders and mysteries of that remote and ancient country. Stir- 
ring incidents give a lively character to the volume which by its agreeable 
text and nearly 200 illustrations conveys a vast amount of information 
concerning that great empire whose people are denied by our own country 
that asylum which has always been offered to every other race under 
heaven, 


“Come into the Garden, Maud.’ By Alfred Tennyson, With Designs by 
Edmund H. Garret. 

“My Faith Looks up to Thee.” Wy Ray Palmer, with Designs by Miss L. 
b, Comins, 

“ The Lord is My Shepherd.” The twenty-third Psalm in Song and Son- 
net. By William C, Richards, with 16 full-page Illustrations by Miss 
Humphrey and other female artists, under the supervision of Mr. George 
J. Andrew. 

Among the most charming gift books of the season are these splendid 
additions which Messrs. Lee & Shepard have just made to the “Golden 
Floral Series,” a series daintily bound with fringed floral cards whose 
golden sheen is richly embellished with flowers of fresh and gorgeous col- 
ors. Rarely have the book-trade furnished any thing so unique in charac- 
ter and so bewitching to the eye—never at so low a figure. 

In the present examples we have one of the tenderest English lyrics, one 
of the most precious Christian hymns, and the sweetest of all the psalms, 
adorned with numerous designs of singular beauty and of admirable exe- 
cution. The simple pastoral of the psalmist is wrought into a number of 
beautiful brief poems which deserve to be gathered into our church hymn- 
als and which will find an enduring place in many Christian hearts. 
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A wide circulation awaits this “Golden Floral Series.” What a tribute 
they are to the divine energy of Christianity, which can so inspire the po- 
et’s song and so influence the artist's touch as to elicit from their exquisite 
combination the most beautiful expression of its heavenly teachings. And 
how it speaks for the intensity and the breadth of our modern Christian 
life that it demands for the most solemn spiritual truths a setting so bril- 
liant and so rich, 


Golden Truths. Edited by Mrs. C. M. Means, pp. 243. 1884. 
Living Thoughts. Edited by Mr. C. M. Means. pp. 246. 1884. 
Words of Hope. Edited by Mrs, C. M. Means. 1884. 

These three volumes, forming the “Golden Truth Series,” are gems of 
their kind, and their kind is excellent. They are composed of short selec- 
tions, in prose and poetry, from scores of the best Christian writers, full of 
the richness and sweetness of the heart-truths of the gospel. They are 
truths to refresh the soul and lift it up. These spiritual gems are put into 
fitting caskets, the books being models of delicate beauty—just the vol- 
umes for little presents to Christian friends, 


The Model Prayer. A Course of Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer. By 
George C. Baldwin, D. D., author of “Representative Women,” “Rep- 
resentative Men,” etc., etc. pp. 298. 1884. 

In uniform binding and style with the above, the same house has issued 

a course of very excellent Lectures on Zhe Model Prayer. The theme is 

inexhaustible, yet with so many able treatises on it appearing from year 

to year we can hardly expect anything that may claim originality. Dr. 

Baldwin succeeds, however, in presenting his comments and expositions 

with much freshness and force, and offers us a volume which in its search- 

ing exhibition of practical truths and its sound utterances of the vital doc- 
trines of sin and grace, is well calculated to aid the believer in both pray- 
ing and living in accordance with the standard set up by our divine Lord. 


Life at Puget Sound, with Sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon, and California, 1865-1881. By Caroline C. 
Leighton. pp. 258. 1884. 

During the time mentioned on the title page, Mrs. Leighton traveled 
through the Northwest with her husband, an official of the U. S. Treasury 
Department. In this way she became connected with the strange scenes 
and experiences presented in this interesting volume. Her style iseasy and 
graceful, well suited to describe the beauties and wonders of those wild re- 
gions, almost untouched by any human interference. These distant re- 
gions, hitherto almost unknown to the country at large are now opened by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. This charming narrative will meet the in- 
creasing demand for information concerning them. 
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ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Sources of History in the Pentateuch, Six Lectures delivered in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, on the Stone Foundation, March, 1882. By Sam- 
uel C, Bartlett, D. D., LL. D., President of Dartmouth College. pp. 
247. 

We wish to recommend this small volume. In the midst of the various 
efforts to discredit the authority of the Pentateuch it is well to have the 
facts of the case recalled. In what sense Dr. Bartlett presents the Penta- 
teuch as furnishing “sources of history,” is seen in the topics of the lec- 
tures: “The Earliest Cosmogony,” “Early Man,” “The Early Arts,” “The 
Early Consanguinities,” “The Early Movement of the Nations,” and “The 
Early Documents.” Dr. Bartlett treats these points with remarkable clear- 
ness and force, showing how thoroughly the lines of historical, archeologi- 
cal and ethnological facts, as best authenticated by the latest researches 
of scholarship, are traceable back to the times and conditions set forth in 
that sacred record considered as books of Moses. In the sixth lecture he 
exposes briefly some of the arbitrary, groundless, and absurd views of 
critics of the Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Robertson Smith school. His 
whole aim is summed up at the end: “I have wished in these days of cavil 
to emphasize the fact that not only is our ancient Pentateuch not a book 
to be ashamed of, but it is a book to glory in—with its wonderful elucida- 
tion of the whole early condition of our globe and of our race, with its 
own announcement of the most momentous events and the most vital in- 
stitutions, its clear unfolding of the germs of all subsequent life, and its 
graphic delineations of scenes and persons otherwise shrouded in mist or 
hidden behind an impenetrable veil. It is the grandest of histories, the 
noblest series of biographies, the divine germ of all human institutions, 
the substructure of all religious hopes, and the primal clue to all the past 
and the future of our race.” The book deserves a wide circulation. 


The Homiletical Library. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence, 
M. A., and the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M. A. Vol. 1. Advent, Christmas 
—the Close and Commencement of the Year. Voll. II. Epiphany, Sep- 
tuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quinquagesima. pp. 375, 408. 1883. 
Increasing effort is apparent in many directions to improve the quality 

and increase the power of preaching. Canon Spence and the Rev. Exell 

have taken an active part in the effort in England, seeking, by engaging 
the talent of clergymen not only in England but in other countries in hom- 
iletical discussions and presenting sermonic outlines, to cultivate a more 
general interest and develop higher ability for the service. In this way, 
works like the one before us are of great value—though injurious if de- 
sired or used in lazy appropriation for the pulpit. 

These fine volumes are composed of sermonic outlines, arranged and 
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adapted to the order of the Church Year. They are in part on the appointed 
Epistles and Gospels, and in part on selected texts. Some of them are 
quite extended, others very brief. They are of very different degrees of 
merit—many being fine specimens of apt and striking outline, some very poor 
They are, prevailingly, thoroughly evangelical, but in several instances ob- 
served lack the positiveness that the texts call for. In one place, (vol. 1., 
p. 356), we find a positive denial of the doctrine of “imputed righteous- 
ness,” or as it is made to mean, that Christ's active obedience forms part of 
the meritorious ground of justification, Not only is this in contradiction 
of Rom. 5 : 18, 19, but of another and better outline in the same volume, 
p. 281. The student of homiletics will find in these volumes many useful 
suggestions, and be helped by a study of the methods here illustrated. 


The Ten Thecphanies ; or the Appearances of our Lord to Men before His 
birth in Bethlehem. By Rev. William M. Baker, D. D., author of “The 
New Timothy,” “His Majesty Myself,” etc. pp. 247. 

The wide reputation of Dr. Baker as a writer has been achieved in the 
way of distinctly “/erary effort. He is known by his “New Timothy,” 
“The Virginians in Texas,” “Carter Quartermaster,” “A Year Worth Liv- 
ing,” and especially by “His Majesty Myself.” He here appears in a dis- 
tinctly Biblical study. He did not live to see this work in printed form— 
death, which was foreshadowed in his failing health, removing him before 
the book could be hastened through the press. It is therefore introduced 
to the reader through a statement by his friend, Dr. Zabriskie, who gives 
a few notes of his life and the circumstances and aims in which the volume 
was written, 

We thus learn that, disabled from pulpit service, Dr. Baker longed stil} 
to speak to men of Christ, and so chose the Theophanies as his subject. 
This suited him best because it made Christ the great theme, and so ac- 
corded with the ruling sentiment of his theology. ‘My entire religion,” 
says he, “is Christ. Therefore it was, and is, that this manuscript is a child 
of my soul beyond anything I have ever attempted, Please God, I will 
make it a book which shall set forth the Master as clearly as is possible to 
me.” “This is the one book upon which I rest my whole heart.” Dr, Ba- 
ker, like many others, seems to have passed through severe spiritual strug- 
gles, resulting in a faith that made Christ all in all. 

Dr. Zabriskie says: ‘“ ‘The Ten Theophanies'’ is essentially a prose-poem. 
Its glowing periods, and at times almost startling conceptions, are not to 
be gauged exclusively by the sharp analysis or the cold criticism of gram- 
matical interpretation. There are paths in the records of divine wisdom 
where Christian faith is more clear-eyed and sure-footed than the most 
scholastic sight, and when—as in a palimpsest—the heat of an adoring 
and zealous heart will bring out a deeper spiritual truth between the lines 
and under the letter.” 

This statement will serve to characterize the book. Its interpretations 
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will not bear the tests of severe hermeneutics. For instance, it takes Mel- 
chizedek as the Son of God and his appearance to Abraham as the first of 
the Theophanies, But the devout and poetic spirit of the author finds 
Christ everywhere. He has put into the writing all the force of his fine 
imagination and vigorous style, and made a book to speak to the heart. 


PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
Comprehensive Dictionary of Biography. Containing Succinct Accounts 
of the Most Eminent Persons in all Ages, Countries, and Professions. 
By Edward A, Thomas. pp. 590. 


This belongs to the class of useful books. Every stndent of history, lit- 
erature, art or science has felt the need of a convenient book of reference 
for the biographical facts connected with the personal names he meets 
with, To be able to put men in their right place chronologically, nation- 
ally or otherwise, is necessary to an intelligent appreciation of whatever 
we may read. Works affording the needed information have not been 
easily accessible. It is the aim of this volume to provide in a compar- 
atively brief compass, and at a moderate price, a book of biographical 
reference sufficiently full for all ordinary occasions, The work has been 
well done. Particular attention has been given to the notice of persons 
who have recently risen to distinction, both because of a natural interest 
in them, and the difficulty of obtaining the information about them which 
one requires. A good feature of the work is the attention bestowed upon 
the dates. The notices are necessarily brief, to keep the book from too 
great bulk and cost. But enough is usually given to satisfy the real wants 
of the reader. Here and there a point is found open to criticism, as for in- 
stance the omission of Faustus Socinius, the failure to indicate the relation- 
ship between James Mill and J, S. Mill, the statement that Confucius was 
“the first to enunciate 7 substance the Golden Rule,” &c, But little points 
of this sort are to be expected in a work like this. Mr. Thomas has made 
a valuable book, and we are glad to recommend it. As was to be expected 
from the firm of Messrs. Porter & Coates, the volume is well gotten out. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
The Present Truth. A Collection of Sermons preached at the Metropoli- 

tan Tabernacle, by C. H. Spurgeon, pp. 378. 1883. 

The Gospel probably never had a preacher who for so many years main- 
tained the marvelous popularity which Mr. Spurgeon continues without 
any sign of abatement to enjoy. The sale of his sermons and other pro- 
ductions of his pen is enormous and without parallel. Every week for the 
last thirty years has seen one of his sermons issued to the public, and the 
regular weekly sale of the sermon is now about 25,000 copies, Of his 
“John Ploughman’s Talk,” first published in 1868, 328,000 have been sold, 
while the sequel issued but four years ago has already had a sale of 100,- 
ooo copies. 
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And this popularity does not arise from the attractiveness of any so- 
called Liberalism which is generally claimed for a pulpit favorite. Mr. 
Spurgeon preaches the old-fashioned Gospel without any “new theology,” 
the great vital doctrines of sin and grace, of heaven and hell, with an 
earnestness and a simplicity that leaves on the reader or hearer the resist- 
less conviction that salvation from sin and eternal woe can be had alone 
through faith in a crucified Saviour, That a never-waning crowd should 
go to hear these sermons, that thousands upon thousands in England and 
America are delighted and spiritually quickened by reading them, is a 
testimony to the hold which an unadulterated Gospel continues to keep 
upon men. 

It is to be hoped that our ministers and theological students do not fail 
to feed upon discourses like these. Apart from the personal kindling and 
spiritual energy which they are sure to derive from them, they are models 
of clear, earnest, pointed and powerfyl preaching which are worthy of 
being imitated. And what examples they contain of terse, pure, glow- 
ing style! Better English is not spoken or written anywhere. ‘The Pres- 
ent Truth” is a sequel to “Types and Emblems,” being collated from the 
Sunday evening and Thursday evening sermons; and quite distinct from 
“The Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit,” which contains, for the most part, 
week by week, the sermon of the previous Sunday morning. 


Daily Evening Rest; or Thoughts of Peace about the Master. By Agnes 
Giberne ; author of “The Upward Gaze,” “My Father's House,” &c., &c. 
pp. 243. 1883. 

This attractive little work contains thirty-one chapters, being designed 
as daily evening readings during one month. They are indeed what the 
the title page claims “Thoughts of Peace about the Master.” Rarely has 
a devotional volume appeared that was so filled with Christ, that dwelt so 
exclusively upon his blessed divine-human person and the precious streams 
which flow from him to the believer, One is amazed at this woman's grasp 
of the great historic truths of Christology and the simplicity with which 
she is able to set them forth for spiritual contemplation. Her “thoughts 
of peace” are not mere sentiment to regale a weary mind at the close of 
day, they are mighty saving truths and each “Evening” contains a sermon 
worthy of vigorous thought as well as of pious meditation. Carefully 
read and pondered, these contemplations of our Lord are sure to bring “rest” 
to the weary and the troubled, for “He is our Peace.” 


Stephen, M.D. By the Author of “The Wide, Wide World.” pp. 644. 

1883. 

Stephen, M. D. deserves a place in the family library alongside of “The 
Wide, Wide World,” “The End of a Coil” and other works which have 
greatly endeared the name of Miss Warner to many of the most critical 
readers of fiction. Perhaps fiction is a misnomer for her books, as “Ste- 
phen, M. D.,,” like most of its predecessors is a true story. Only a few 
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characters are introduced, but these are so skillfully and gracefully han- 
dled as to cause regret when the end is reached. Two moral lessons are 
developed, first, that truthfulness and candor are always sure of the high- 
est rewards, and secondly, that procrastination steals as ruthlessly now as 
it ever did. As the principal characters are at the close left in compara- 
tive youth and removed from each other, many readers will wish for a 
sequel to it, in which providence and circumstances will enable the author 
to unwind a thread that may reach from Massachusetts to Maryland and 
bind together two hearts that should never have been separated. 


A Bag of Stories, By Anna B, Warner, Author of “Stories of Vinegar 

Hill,” etc. pp. 238. 1883. 

Among the gifts which two children found provided for them on Christ- 
mas morning, was a bag of ‘queer things,” such as bits of wood, pictures, 
images, &c., which the mother took for texts of talks about India, Japan, 
the Fiji Islands, and our American Indians, bringing out the sad condi- 
tion of heathen people, suited to open the hearts of children to the need of 
missionary work. It is full of interest and well adapted to do good, 


Fohn Ploughman's Talks and Pictures, or Plain Advice for Plain People. 

In One Volume. By C. H. Spurgeon, pp. 177 and 182, 1884. 

Mr. Spurgeon exhibits rare versatility. He excels as a pulpit orator. 
He has turned his hand to the work of biblical interpretation with acknowl- 
edged success. He conducts a theological seminary. And in “John 
Ploughman” he shows himself fully equal to the difficult task of para- 
graphist for popular entertainment and moral instruction. These two se- 
ries, united here in one volume, have attained a very great popularity, but 
not greater than they merit. A semi-humorous vein appears in many of 
the papers, adding to the reader’s enjoyment, and opening his heart to the 
wholesome counsel given. Mr. Spurgeon has a telling way of putting 
things, and when he talks of “Gossips,” “On Keeping one’s Eyes open,” 
“Faults,” “Debt,” “Home,” “Men with Two Faces,” “Spending,” “All are 
not Hunters that Blow the Horn,” “You can't catch the wind in a net,” 
and over forty other topics equally apt, it is not surprising that the result 
is a book that attracts thousands of readers. It will do great good. 


Miss Prudence. By Mrs, Nathaniel Conklin (Jennie M. Drinkwater). 

pp. 463. 

The gifted author has here given us another bright, charming and in- 
structive story for girls. It pictures well how they, under kind Christian 
guidance and help may “grow through actions pure and good to perfect 
ladyhood.” It will inculcate wholesome views of life. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
Poenis for Children, By Celia Thaxter. With Illustrations by Miss A. 
G. Plympton. pp. 153. 1884. 
It is a great pleasure to put a book like this into the hands of children. 
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For it is more than a pleasure for them to receive it. While delighting 
them, it will do them good, It is bright and beautiful. Its pure, large, 
softly-tinted pages and tasteful illustrations charm the eye, and the little 
poems, on a great variety of topics, fifty-eight in all, suitable to children, 
are full of sweet and elevating thought and sentiment for their minds and 
hearts. 


PAMPHLETS, DISCOURSES, ETC. 
Stalls Lutheran Year Book for 1884. Edited by Rev. Sylvanus Stall, A. 

M., I2mo. pp. 96. 

The most complete collection of Lutheran statistics ever published. It 
is something that every Lutheran wants, and the trifling cost of 25 cents 
puts it within reach of all. Its general circulation will contribute much 
toward giving Lutherans a due appreciation of the strength, activity and 
liberality of the various branches of their Church. 


Severinghaus’ Des Lutherischen Kirchenfreundes Kalendar fiir 1884, is 
the brightest in appearance of all of the Lutheran Almanacs, and besides 
the usual contents of these annuals it abounds in interesting and valuable 
paragraphs of historical and practical truths. pp. 64, Severinghaus & Co., 
Chicago, II. 


The Work and Personality of Luther: A Memorial Address, delivered 
before the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of New York and New Jersey 
on the Four-hundredth Anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther, by J. 
B. Reimensnyder, D. D. Published by order of Synod. , 

Luther Voices from Coburg to the Lutheran Ministry. An Ordination 
Sermon, preached before the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of West Penn- 
sylvania, during the Luther Memorial Service, on Sunday Evening, Sept. 
16, 1883, by L. A. Gotwald, D. D., Pastor of St. Paul’s, York, Pa. 
These two discourses are among the best productions of the Luther 

Quarto-Centenary. 


Verhandlungen der Siebenundzwanzigsten Jahresversammlung des Michi- 
gan-Dtstricts der deutschen Ev.-Luth, Synode von Missouri, Ohio und 
anderen Staaten, versammelt zu Grand Rapids, Mich. A. D. 1883. pp. 
95. Luth, Concordia-verlag, St. Louis, Mo. 

Early Indian History on the Susquehanna, Capt. John Smith's Explora- 
tion of the Head of Chesapeake Bay in 1608—“Tockwocgh” Interpre- 
ters sent to invite the “Sasquehanockes” to an interview, of whom he 
learns of other Indian Nations—Early Publications referring to the Coun- 
try and Tribe—First Map of the Country—Location and Identification 
of the Head Towns, etc., etc. By Abraham L, Guss, A. M., Washing- 
ton, D.C. pp. 32. ° 
Mr. Guss has done a good piece of historical investigation in preparing 

this pamphlet, and presented an account full of interest. 
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The Lutheran Almanac and Year-Book, for the Year of our Lord and Sa- 

viour Jesus Christ, 1884. 

This is the thirty-fourth year of Zhe Lutheran Almanac, and it has 
come to be a necessity to every well-ordered General Synod Lutheran home. 
It presents not only the regular calendar, but the ministerial register and 
church statistics, It stiould be bought by all. 


The Reformation the Work of God. A Sermon preached in St, Paul's 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, York, Pa., on the gooth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Martin Luther. pp. 47. 

A very interesting and impressive discourse, 


“THE ANDOVER REVIEW.” 

We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
of Boston, a copy of the first number of this new Review. It is to be pub- 
lished monthly for 53.00 a year, under the editorship of Dr. Egbert C. 
Smyth, Wm. J. Tucker, J. W. Churchhill, Geo, Harris, and E. Y. Hincks, 
Professors in Andover Theol. Seminary. A long list of able contributors is 
announced, Theological/y, it is to “represent the method and spirit of Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy.” The articles in this number gives promise that it 
will be a live and able Review. 


LUTHER MEMORIAL ADDRESSES. 

Inasmuch as Gettysburg is one of the centres of Lutheranism, it has 
been deemed fitting that at least some of the addresses delivered here, 
Nov. roth and 11th, at the services commemorating the fourth centenary 
of Luther's birth, should be preserved. As the publication of all was not 
found practicable, the four found in this issue of the QUARTERLY were se- 
lected, at the suggestion of prominent Lutheran clergymen, as constituting 
a connected line of thought and giving the essential features of the Refor- 
mation, both in its religious and political aspects. They cover the ground 
of the providential preparation for the movement, the fitness of Luther as 
the leader, the fundamental doctrinal principles, and its influence on civil 
liberty. As this is our first issue since the memorial services, it was deemed 
proper to make it largely a Luther jubilee number, and we feel sure that 
our readers will give their approval. 

These addresses appear also as a separate pamphlet which is offered at 
the low sum of 25 cents per copy, and can be had at the book-store of A. 
D. Buehler & Co., or by applying to P. M. BIKLE, 


Gettysburg, Pa, 
EXPLANATION. 

The article in the October QUARTERLY on “Luther and Loyola” should 
have been credited to Edward LeMoyne Heydecker, of New York city, 
instead of Alfred A. Mitchell. The manuscript was forwarded by Mr. 
Mitchell, and there was everything to indicate that he was the author, 
but, since its publication, he has written us requesting that credit be given 
to Mr. Heydecker instead of himself. We cheerfully make this correc- 
tion, assuring Mr. Heydecker that the mistake occured through no fault of 
ours. 
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